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Behind the By-Lines 


suitable question for the first fall num- 
You Good Teacher? And this the sub- 
ject article Keener, for many 
years assistant superintendent schools 
Chicago, and now editor for Laid- 
law Brothers, textbook publishers. This 
article grows out Dr. Keener’s long ex- 
perience selecting personne] for the Chi- 
cago School System. Among his other pub- 
lications are volumes English: Good 
English Series,” “Learning Essential Eng- 
lish,” and “Essentials Everyday English.” 

The Schools and the Press Fred 
Hechinger, Education Editor the New 
York Herald Tribune. describes very 
important aspect the school’s public rela- 
tions. Mr. Hechinger has been writer for 
This Week Magazine, Harper’s and The 
Saturday Review. His article based the 
John Finley Lecture the College 
the City New York. 

this issue have second article 
the subject How School Broadcasting 
orks Britain. Bailey, who wrote 
the article, official governmental in- 
spector. His earlier article described the 
system itself. this one description 
given how broadcasts are used the 
classroom, their contents, the follow-up 
the broadcasts supervisors, the children’s 
reactions, and the system 
who supervise them. 

Teaching Languages for New was 
prepared for Professor Francois Clos- 
set the University Belgium. 
Youth and Foreigners; Chairman the 
Association Professors Modern and 
Belgian Languages; Editor the Review 
Modern Languages; and Chairman 
the Youth Council Belgium. 
Past President the International Federa- 
tion Modern Languages. has written 
important books teaching and learning 


Dutch and Flemish and member 
various scientific societies and commissions, 
European authority teaching mod- 
ern languages has much importance 
say American teachers. 

Examinitis the product classroom 
teacher who has had twenty-nine years 
experience all aspects elementary and 
high teaching. The subject indicates 
the contents. Miss Leona Dorothy Strieker, 
the author, member Beta Upsilon 
chapter Kappa Delta Pi. 

the press well among parents 
there active and often contentious discus- 
sion the subjects described Grading, 
Marking and Reporting the Modern 
Elementary School. John Jones, Direc- 
tor Teacher Training Northwestern 
State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana, the 
author. member Gamma Phi 
chapter Kappa Delta Pi. received his 
doctorate from Louisiana State University 
the field development professional 
education Louisiana. 

hat Students Have Teach discusses 
the values the discussion method and 
active student The author, 
Charles Glicksberg, Associate Profes- 
sor English, Brooklyn College and also 
member the faculty the New School 
for Social Research. contributor 
numerous literary and 
odicals and author Literary 
Criticism,” Whitman and the Civil 
War,” and “Writing the Short Story.” 

Aspects the Relation the Roman 
Catholic Church American Public Edu- 
cation treatment the official 
pronouncements issued Hierarchy the 
Roman Catholic Church the United 
States. The author, Frederick Ellis, 
Associate Professor History and Phi- 
losophy Education, University Minne- 
sota. member Beta Beta chapter 

(Continued page 128) 
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Are You Good Teacher? 


the great importance 
public education our democratic 
society, imperative that every 
teacher assume the responsibility be- 
coming the best teacher possible for 
him become. Benjamin Franklin once 
said, “Nothing more importance 
for the public weal than form and 
train youth wisdom and virtue. 
Wise and good men are, opinion, 
the strength state far more than 
riches arms.” The same belief ex- 
pressed Jesse Stewart soliloquy 
recorded The Thread that Runs 
True: thought—each teacher was re- 
sponsible for the destiny 
held the destiny this great coun- 
try his hand member any 
other profession could hold it.” 

These men, far apart time, voiced 
the belief that, since our government has 
been organized the idea that sover- 
eignty resides with the people, 
highly important that have edu- 
cated citizenry. order that the people 
may able exercise their sovereignty 
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intelligently and select wise and good 
men represent them their govern- 
ment, the people themselves must 
wise and good. the people are 
wise and good citizens, must have 
good teachers guide them our edu- 
cational institutions. 

teacher who can answer the 
ative the following three questions 
without doubt good teacher: 


love children? 
children love me? 
enjoy teaching? 


order study the qualities that 
may enable teacher answer affirma- 
tively, shall examine few the 
many factors that enter into the training 
and the personality the good teacher. 

The one essential qualification 
good teacher genuine love for chil- 
dren and Most teachers possess 
this quality, but varying degrees. 
rare occasions find teacher who 
seems actually dislike children. Such 
person should not teacher because 
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does lasting harm children. With- 
out love for children the teacher cannot 
enjoy his work, and his teaching be- 
comes merely means earning liv- 
ing. For the good teacher, the earning 
living secondary though neces- 
sary. His chief satisfaction comes from 
seeing children grow and develop under 
his guidance into good citizens. The 
teacher who loves children will turn 
loved children and will derive 
great satisfaction from his work 
teacher. Each day can gladly his 
work. 

loved his pupils. They accept him 
friend who can help them grow and 
become better members society. They 
look upon him counsellor and guide. 
Thus they will cooperate with him and 
accept his wise leadership. Many studies 
have been made which indicate the 
qualities that children like their 
teachers, 

(a) Children like teacher who 
friendly and democratic. The good 
teacher believes enthusiastically de- 
mocracy and practices his daily 
activities. convinces children that 
interested their general welfare and 
their personal problems. listens 
when children wish talk him. 
encourages children help plan the ac- 
tivities the classroom and the 
school. leads his pupils into experi- 
ences cooperating group persons 
working for the welfare the whole 
group well for their individual 

(b) Children like teacher who has 
wide interests. The teacher who has wide 
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interests can use the various interests 
his pupils starting point for many 
interesting learning activities. teacher 
needs wide knowledge many fields 
order that may share the different 
interests his pupils and guide them 
into learning activities that utilize these 
interests. Some children have special 
interests sports, photography, stamp 
collections, handicrafts, music, art, sci- 
ence, hobbies various kinds. 
course, the teacher cannot hope 
equally familiar with all fields inter- 
est, but can have enough information 
raise intelligent questions and stimu- 
late further effort the part the 
pupil who does have the interest. Such 
development special interests very 
frequently solves serious disciplinary 
problems. One case point that 
seventh-grade boy who seemed have 
little interest school and who was 
serious disciplinary problem. His teacher 
found out that was interested 
photography and encouraged him 
develop his interest further and work 
with others the class who had simi- 
lar interest. The boy became much in- 
volved exhibiting his products the 
class and explaining how these prod- 
ucts were produced. The discipline prob- 
lem vanished because the boy came 
feel that was useful member the 
group, 

(c) Children like teacher who 
fair and impartial, The good teacher 
never has pets. sees all children 
equals. Any punishment may have 
relationship the offense mitted. 
Children react unfavorably unfair- 
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ness partiality more quickly than 
any other fault that teacher may have. 

Some the comments pupils about 
teachers whom they consider unfair 
partial are: “If you wrong once, 
you are wrong all the time.” “The 
teacher scolds some students for doing 
the smallest things but lets others get 
away with almost anything.” have 
respect for teacher who not fair 
everyone.” “The biggest mistake the 
teacher makes that taking unfair 
advantage shy students picking 
continuously the same person.” 

(d) Children like teacher who 
cheerful and happy. Cheerfulness begets 
cheerfulness. The teacher who smiles 
much liked his pupils, and they 
likewise become cheerful. Children are 
greatly pleased when their teacher re- 
members and calls them name when 
meets them the street, church, 
other places. This friendliness and 
cheerfulness outide the classroom helps 
create atmosphere within the 
classroom. The teacher who the 
classroom ahead the children and who 
greets them with cheerful “good 
morning” they arrive has already 
smoothed out many problems that may 
arise during the day. the other hand, 
children dislike very much the teacher 
who “crab.” crabby teacher creates 
many problems the management 
the class which take time from more 
useful activities. 

(e) Children like teacher who 
shows consistent behavior. The children 
experience feeling security with 
teacher who displays the same disposi- 
tion from day day. Nothing can 


more disturbing children than the 
feeling not knowing what expect 
from the teacher. better 
consistently disagreeable than 
extremely disagreeable one day and 
overly indulgent the next day. 

(f) Children like teacher who has 
sense humor. something funny 
happens the classroom, the good 
teacher laughs with the pupils, even 
when the laugh the teacher. 
teacher who frowns and scolds when 
children laugh disliked children, 
and there are few such teachers. One 
student, commenting mistakes 
teachers, said, student does 
something funny but not discourteous, 
the teacher scolds.” Another, “Some 
teachers are boring and don’t put any 
humor into their work.” 

good teacher must have confi- 
dence himself. The teacher who 
fearful his ability deal with the 
numerous problems that arise the 
classroom, certainly cannot his job 
properly. These fears are quickly sensed 
the children who thus develop lack 
confidence the teacher. Confidence 
not shown, however, know-it-all 
attitude. Children resent that attitude. 
teacher can admit that doesn’t 
know that wrong and still hold 
the respect the children. can en- 
list the pupils help him find answers 
does not have and avoid repeating 
mistakes, This creates wholesome and 
cooperative attitude. 

The good teacher has happy out- 
look life. Such outlook makes liv- 
ing enjoyable. Each day the teacher goes 
his work eagerly and not reluctantly. 
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the end the day pleased with 
the accomplishments the day even 
though they may small. However 
tired might the close the day, 
looks toward the next day with the 
anticipation doing worth-while job 
acceptable manner. Such teacher 
radiates happiness life those whom 
teaches. 

good teacher possesses enor- 
mous amount patience. Sometimes 
children will things that seem un- 
reasonable and discourteous that the 
teacher may lose his temper. When this 
happens, the situation made worse in- 
stead being improved. one instance 
observed, children talked about the 
teacher derisive terms because often 
got angry that kicked the waste- 
basket down the aisle and commanded 
the pupils pick the waste. The chil- 
dren had little respect for this teacher 
and few took delight provoking him 

takes great amount patience 
endure disorder and sometimes insult 
and yet remain calm and reasonable. 
But anger never pays, because begets 
anger others. Dealing with difficult 
problems with patience gradually lessens 
the recurrence serious problems. 

good teacher must possess 
wholesome and pleasing personal ap- 
pearance. Young persons like teachers 
who are good looking. Good personal 
appearance does not necessarily mean 
expensive dress, includes poise and 
neatness. teacher can give the impres- 
sion good personal appearance 
keeping his person well-groomed and his 
clothes neat, clean, and well fitting. The 
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feeling having good personal appear- 
ance will reflected the feelings 
the teacher, which turn will enhance 
his poise and add his 

The good teacher has and main- 
tains good physical and mental health, 
teacher may have all the other neces- 
sary qualities and yet not good 
teacher because necessary excessive ab- 
sence due poor health. The absence 
the teacher interrupts the program 
which has planned, and the children 
are the losers even though good sub- 
stitute may available. requires 
several days for even good substitute 
become familiar with the program, 
and the pupils require time adjust 
new leader. 

Poor mental health even more seri- 
ous than poor physical health. Some 
symptoms the beginning mental 
illness are suspicion and dislike for 
colleagues, feeling that others dislike 
you, attitude resentment toward 
constructive criticism, feeling dis- 
couragement despair, the lack 
wholesome sense humor, feeling 
satisfaction being able dominate 
others. When teacher develops these 
symptoms, should see competent 
physician familiar with mental ailments. 

good teacher has respect for the 
personality every child. Each child 
has personality his own. child 
may have some very disagreeable per- 
sonality traits, but the good teacher ac- 
cepts him and works make 
whatever improvement can. al- 
ways mistake cause child think 
that the teacher looks upon him hav- 
ing had poor training home, being 
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“dumb,” being anti-social vicious 
his activities, being shy, being 
untruthful, and on. child does 
have these traits, the good teacher 
recognizes them and uses measures 
correct them and replace them with 
good personality traits. 

Teachers have been known make 
remarks reflecting the parents’ train- 
ing the child, call child “dumb” 
even before the other children, call 
him bad, use other derogatory re- 
marks, Such action very likely build 
antagonism between the teacher 
and pupil which shuts off all chance 
the teacher making progress improv- 
ing the child’s personality 

Some evaluations this quality 
voiced one high school are follows: 
“One teacher always says that the stu- 
dent lying and that has heard that 
story before.” “One teacher repeatedly 
referred religion when spoke 
me.” 

good teacher takes time pre- 
pare for teaching. Each day’s work must 
planned. This does not mean that 
elaborate lesson plans must written 
detail. does mean, however, that 
the teacher should give some time 
thinking about the activities that will 
effectively toward the 
goals which have been set objec- 
tives for the day, the week, the month, 
the year. 

This planning will help the teacher 
make clear and appropriate assign- 
ments. children are accomplish 
purpose, they must have understand- 
ing the purpose and knowledge 
the ways which they may proceed 
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toward the desired goal. 

Not all children will comprehend 
the same level the same degree. 
The good teacher will sense those who 
need special help and will take much 
time possible give this help. 

Also the teacher should take time 
prompt. Being the classroom be- 
fore children arrive and using the few 
minutes required for the children’s ar- 
rival supervision advisable. 
always mistake for the teacher 
rush the last minute and have 
hurry get the class organized. 

10. good teacher takes time for pro- 
fessional growth. essential that 
the teacher know the advancements 
educational procedure that the 
physician know the new methods for 
promoting good health and for correct- 
ing poor health. teacher should 
some professional reading both the 
magazine level and the book level. The 
magazines contain ideas 
that are new, but they are not well- 
established the procedures presented 
books. Consequently, magazines 
should read perhaps more critically 
than books. But the good teacher does 
not accept all ideas any author with- 
out first subjecting them critical analy- 
sis light his own training and ex- 
perience. Two three educational 
magazines different types and few 
books should each teacher’s read- 
ing list. 

Professional growth will promoted 
also membership professional or- 
ganizations. Membership local, state, 
and national education associations en- 
ables the teacher keep constant 
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touch with progress and contribute 
that progress, State and national asso- 
ciations have good professional maga- 
zines which are sent members. 
These publications give teachers guid- 
ance professional growth. 

11. good teacher leads children 
the establishment good habits per- 
sonal conduct. Discipline word that 
some consider having harsh conno- 
tation. Discipline, nevertheless, neces- 
sary for each human being. much 
that discipline possible, however, 
should from within the individual. 
Children differ greatly the amount 
outside discipline required. The 
outside discipline gradually lead 
the child self-discipline. 

difficult set down rules for 
teacher use this field activity. 
Each case more less unique. good 
teacher, however, must able 
situation quickly and decide line 
procedure. general better praise 
acts good conduct and good citizen- 
much fault-finding. Sometimes minor 
offenses should entirely overlooked. 
When necessary correct faults, 
almost always done better private 
lengthy lecture before the whole class 
about one child’s faults never good. 

One the best incentives good 
behavior that keeping children busy 
interesting activities. Monotonous les- 
son hearing, when the teacher simply 
asks questions about what the children 
have studied, usually conducive bad 
But active discussion period 
which pupils are encouraged give 
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their own ideas and opinions chal- 
lenge children the degree that they 
will respect those who have opinions 
with which they not agree. This 
procedure helps children learn 
orderly without feeling that they are 
regimented some iron-clad rule im- 
posed from above. They will learn 
work harmoniously and cooperatively 
with others toward common goal. 

12. good teacher seeks the friendly 
cooperation parents. Teachers and 
parents are working toward the same 
goal, the welfare children. They 
should, therefore, work harmony. The 
teacher should try become acquainted 
with least one the parents each 
child his classes. This should done 
early the year possible. Too often 
the parent sees the teacher for the first 
time when some problem has arisen con- 
cerning the child. Thus they meet first 
under somewhat strained circumstances. 
the other hand, the parent and the 
teacher already have met friendly 
terms, they will more likely have 
confidence each other and will able 
solve problems friendly basis. The 
good teacher must realize that the child 
the parents’ most precious treasure 
and that the parents are intensely inter- 
ested the child’s welfare. happy, 
friendly relationship between parent and 
teacher happy situation for the 
child. 

13. good teacher appraises himself 
periodically. Self-appraisal enables the 
teacher take stock his successes and 
failures, note improvement, and 
plan for future improvement. This self- 
appraisal can done general basis, 
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specific basis using self-ap- 
praisal scale which leads specific 
score. 

the general level, the teacher may 
consider carefully and length the 
questions: (1) what ways have done 
better job than did last year? (2) 
What are some the things that have 
not done well? (3) How can make im- 
provements next year? 

the specific level, the items this 
article may used The 
teacher may give himself score each 
the thirteen items, representing per- 
centage perfection, These scores could 
then added and average secured 
dividing the total the number 
items. more specific plan desired, 
one the published rating scales may 
used judge the degree success 
the various qualities good teaching. 
The published scales carry instructions 
for use. Such rating scales usually cover 
qualities similar the following: 


Personal qualities: dress, 
ture, sense humor, friendliness, 
classroom attractiveness, and others. 


Instructional skills: preparation, motivation 
learning, caring for individual dif- 
ferences, evaluating progress, and 
others. 
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Teacher-pupil relationships: 
ward children, appreciation chil- 
dren’s problems, ability keep order 
without regimentation, fairness and 
impartiality. 

Teacher-parent relationships: cordial co- 
operation with and friendliness toward 
parents, listening parent complaints 
and suggestions, understanding par- 
ents’ problems. 

Teacher-staff relationships: assuming prop- 
share responsibilities the estab- 
lishment school policies, respect for 
and friendliness toward other teachers, 
willingness help with extra-curricu- 
lar activities, loyalty school. 

Professional growth: professional reading, 
new ideas tried during year, additional 
training through attendance uni- 
versity classes, membership profes- 
sional associations. 


These qualities good teaching may 
sound unattainable most teachers. 
true that teacher can perfect 
every respect. goal which can at- 
each year’s experience better year than 
the previous one. The teacher who sees 
progress from year year, even though 
the progress may small, will happy 
his work and will gladly school 
each day. That the mark good 
teacher. 


The good teacher does not condescend meet the student upon 
the student’s grounds and terms; rather strives sensitively and 
sympathetically penetrate closely enough within the student’s mind 
meet and minister his often unrealized but essential and natural 
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Once Year 


GILBERT THOMAS 


Undaunted star! Two thousand times 

has looked down scarlet crimes. 

Once more—how little changed the 
views this world might-have-been. 


Again its invitation gleams: 

“Shake off, dull men, your cramping dreams. 
Not mine the myth. Credulity 

yours. Come, prove it; follow me! 


“The prison walls, wherein you moan, 
Are not—as you imagine—stone. 
Doors—did you know ajar: 
Yourselves the jail and jailors are. 


“Through want vision will, 
Hallucination holds you still. 

point you Reality. 

Awake! Come bounding forth! free!” 


Many, with childish eagerness, 
Respond moment. Some, not less 
For doubts that stubbornly assail, 
Welcome the star—as fairy-tale. 


Others, allowing could lead 

earthly paradise indeed, 

Shrink from adventure that might mean 
Too grim struggle with routine, 


The drug snatch even while know 
Its tryanny must bring low: 

Till, hating our familiar gloom, 

fear strange—if ampler—room. 


The star moves its decline. 
Afresh faithfully will shine 
Next year—on what new spectacle 
human bondage, who can tell? 


Star, will your patience never fail? 
“Sorrow must for needless pains 
You suffer, forging your own chains; 


“Despair will not while flame 

Enables some read their shame; 

While still few are roused say 

‘Come! Come! Remember! Christmas 


The Schools and the Press* 


DUCATION, its formal aspects—the 
schools, the colleges, the universi- 
ties, the teachers and the pupils are all 
proper subject for the newspapers 
cover from day day and from week 
week. This should self-evident. 
fact, however, not. Only recent 
years has the press accepted the coverage 
education part its responsibility. 
Only recent years education news has 
been permitted include some the 
deeper concern with what being taught 
and how being learned. And even 
today the record the press the 
coverage education far from ade- 
quate. 

Within the last eight years the num- 
ber education specialists news- 
papers the United States has increased 
from about dozen approximately 
eighty. This progress. also sign 
past default and the fact that 
still have long way go. would 
interesting ask assembly editors 
and publishers whether they would want 
run their papers without experts 
sports, fashions, business, politics. 
think the great majority would out- 
raged the idea. But good many 
them would still contend that such 
expert knowledge required covering 
the schools and colleges. Some among 
them would, think, admit that they 
still consider interesting scandal in- 


The John Finley Lecture given Tuesday, 
May 11, 1954, the City College New York. 


volving history professor and photo- 
genic coed education news. 

point that education just 
beginning accepted one the 
legitimate and important departments 
every major newspaper. From the pub- 
point view, there should 
little doubt that this trend makes sense. 
There are present close 40,000,000 
\mericans engaged formal educa- 
tional activity, ranging from nursery 
school through adult education. Many 
millions more are taking part the 
unorganized but equally important edu- 
cational process, either individually 
groups. has become almost impossi- 
ble live through dinner party with- 
out getting embroiled discussion 
the problems education, and 
friends businesses other than own 
testify that this even not 
present bait. The job education 
reporting not only essential, but the 
public asking for it. 

How conceive that job? Per- 
haps the easiest way would give 
the lurid, flashy headlines, circu- 
the shocking and bizarre. Some news- 
papers have succumbed that lure. 
question seriously whether they are 
serving either the press education, 
and know that they are not serving 
the public. Their official excuse that 
the public gets sufficiently angered about 
flagrant violations, will something 
about the problem whole. But all 
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our experience either education 
politics shows that this dangerous 
fallacy: that shock more often leads 
disgust and eventually resignation; 
that true support any cause and any 
long-range target can only obtained 
through understanding past fail- 
ures and future needs, Such understand- 
ing calls, not for the whitewashing 
present mistakes past errors, but 
for constant and honest search the 
reasons why things are they are and 
how they can improved. 

have taken routine attempt 
report and interpret education some 
the lessons which have had learn 
earlier reporting political, eco- 
nomic and military news from abroad. 
believe that much the agony which 
nation and all citizens ex- 
perience today cope with past and 
present failures our national and 
international policies has its source 
the incomplete and even erroneous un- 
derstanding the historical background 
the problems which seem in- 
soluble and overpowering. 

Similarly order understand our 
educational conflicts and problems; 
order get the teachers and the build- 
ings; order agree the purposes 
education; order see more 
clearly what education can and cannot, 
should and should not, expected 
achieve, the press must ready 
interpret patiently and honestly the 
meaning and the facts what educators 
and schools are doing and trying do. 
cannot achieve this simply jump- 
ing from crisis crisis dealing 
only with figures and statistics, mat- 
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ter how startling they may be. are 
dealing with subject which, perhaps 
more than most others, involves thought 
and thinking. Thinking may painful 
and the atmosphere City Room un- 
suited it. But must find time for 
it. 

But also need outside help 
the job. need the help educators 
and teachers, school officials and 
the citizens who serve education 
school boards. 

There still too much feeling the 
part some educators that the educa- 
tion news should judged them and 
not the press; that unfavorable news 
should covered withheld; that 
agreement the most desirable element 
all talk about the schools and that 
those who disagree are the enemy; that 
conflict and debate should reduced 
minimum and that the news, the 
time reaches the public ought re- 
flect sweet harmony. 

Honest conflict and reasoned debate are 
the first steps understanding. Such 
conflict and debate should presented 
the public that the people can begin 
feel that education important and 
complicated enough for educators dis- 
agree about it. 

recent meeting school admini- 
strators Atlantic City speaker said 
that one the primary functions 
can’t There are many questions 
which consensus not only impossi- 
ble but undesirable. What true leader- 
ship should aim for reason debate 
and reason the actions that follow the 
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debate—even there consensus. 
Unless conflict and disagreements re- 
main even after debate, the result would 
conformity uniformity. Neither 
should the aim educators 
education government, and con- 
formity the aim large segment 
the public today, the duty the 
false aim. 

second premise that the press 
serves education far beyond the cover- 
age the schools and the reporting 
learning. Every newspaper today 
very pressing way teacher. Some news- 
papers are good teachers; some bad. But 
whatever their actions their motives, 
newspapers are, together with radio and 
television, the most constant instrument 
education modern society. Many 
them have tried honestly and conscien- 
tiously live their responsibility. 
But even the best among them find 
themselves new and unprecedented 
dilemma. 

Briefly, the dilemma this. More 
than ever before history, the entire 
public, both through the pressure its 
own opinion and casting its votes, 
influences directly vital action 
tional and international issues, the shap- 
ing day day policies, and their own 
destiny. The problems have not changed 
much. Life the past, even without 
atom and hydrogen bombs, was full 
similar problems. Death and destruction 
are not the inventions our century. 
What radically different the fact 
that dealing with these problems, for 
the first time the great masses the 
population are participants 
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makers. Where, the past, compara- 
tively few select and sometimes care- 
fully trained masters guided sup- 
pressed the welfare the masses, 
millions today are responsible for them- 
selves and their contemporaries. the 
more information reaches greater num- 
ber people greater speed than 
any earlier time history. 

More people today know more about 
the happenings nearby and faraway 
places. But the same people know very 
little about what came before them. 
They are very vague about the problems 
and the trials and the triumphs and the 
failures the past. result, they 
become the prisoners the present—a 
present world which too much and too 
constantly and too rapidly and too mer- 
cilessly with them. They develop fears 
and neuroses and reactions anxiety 
and hysteria because the dangers 
today are not seen the perspective 
the dangers yesterday. They seem 
brutal dangers and unprecedented. The 
solutions current problems become 
more remote more and more informa- 
tion crowds men and women who 
lack the background put their world 
into the perspective historic propor- 
tions. 

This, believe, creates totally new 
responsibility for the press, and 
fully aware that some the solutions 
which about recommend, will 
run into heated objections from some 
own colleagues. 

have come feel more and more 
strongly, both from experience for- 
eign reporting and reader the 
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news, that the traditional, so-called ob- 
jectivity has, under the pressure 
speed, rapid communications and 
breathlessly fast-moving and incredibly 
complicated events, become outdated 
fiction. The mere reporting what has 
taken place has 
What more, though objective 
method, often distorts effect. 
modern newspaper must more and more 
accept the responsibility interpreting 
along with reporting. The hectic voices 
that cry out for space the newspaper 
every day are far 
Merely recording them doesn’t make 
them so. 

Unscrupulous men search per- 
sonal power exploit the automatic sim- 
plicity many newspapers convert- 
ing into print (through the objective 
reporter) statements which are often far 
from the truth. They most effec- 
tively when they stand Congressional 
immunity when they have behind 
them the money lobby. Only too 
recently newspapers have begun almost 
instinctively counteract this unscrupu- 
lous abuse the objective reporter 
attaching misleading, biased 
wholly false statements such additional 
statements and facts might warn the 
reader that was getting less than the 
truth. 

When, for instance, Senator Mc- 
Carthy suggested that his conflict with 
the Army might resolved subject- 


everybody, including himself, 


lie detector test, recall that our cor- 
respondent, Mr. Homer Bigart, the 
Herald Tribune added the beliefs 
qualified psychiatric observers that psy- 
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chopathic habitual liars might beat 
the This relatively simple 
example interpretive reporting. did 
not force the reader discount the 
original statement, but offered him 
fair chance put matters into the proper 
perspective. 

Take another Only rela- 
tively recently (on February 10) the 
front pages informed the reader that 
reliable observers Washington, in- 
cluding the President and the Secretary 
for Defense, considered the military 
situation Indo-China far from critical 
and victory the anti-communist forces 
the long run “probable.” Within 
three months, the events Indo-China 
proved the situation very critical and 
highly serious. 

not suggest that the press can 
eliminate faulty judgment attempt 
accurate predictions. suggest, how- 
ever, that neither the earlier optimistic 
view nor the later pessimistic reports 
could any way understood the 
reading public and that the newspapers, 
and large, reflected their reporting 
too much the immediate official atti- 
tude and too little the background 
facts. Since much policy-making depends 
public opinion and its direct pressure, 
the incomplete interpretation current 
events influences directly the action sup- 
ported and urged Congress. This 
turns into vicious circle, and the under- 
standing the need for action has 
hard time catching with reality. 

The job interpretation one 
independent research, rather than 
handouts, having maximum 
economic, geographical, cultural and 
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historical information areas con- 
flict and people with whom will 
have deal through our diplomats, 
our soldiers and our business. would 
far more useful know more about 
the background forces Indo-China 
than about the network trenches 
around garrison. might easier 
for our statesmen take necessary and 
realistic steps the public understood 
the background events which have led 

This new and far more interpretive 
approach the news cannot left 
merely occasional articles Sunday. 
must keep step with the news 
coverage every day, for other 
reason than that the speed events 
makes impossible for the background, 
once omitted, ever catch with the 
news. Chances are that Sunday the 
events Tuesday will have outrun com- 
ment the Review Section. Ideally the 
more leisurely weekend comment should 
provide the more basic and general back- 
ground. You might call the vital liberal 
arts program the newspaper. 

The first step achieving such re- 
porting is, course, found the 
broader and more intensive training 
the men and women who cover the na- 
tional and international news. They must 
understand history and politics and 
economics just well and completely 
they understand the workings 
typewriter and telephone. hasten 
add that this should not difficult 
step, largely because the caliber today’s 
reporters already fairly high. 
far better schooled, his general educa- 
tional background far more extensive 


than that his predecessors his 
counterparts other countries. 

The second suggestion somewhat 
more revolutionary. believe that there 
might added the presently existing 
desks departments newspapers, 
research desk which would work side 
side with the City, Telegraph, News and 
Copy Control This research desk 
might staffed more than two 
three persons capable collecting back- 
ground information events that have 
taken place are about take place. 
many instances their work would pre- 
paratory—in anticipation major in- 
ternational conference important 
hearing. 

may argued that good deal 
this work can and should done 
reporters and editors, This true but 
also true that both speed and com- 
plexity today’s events make virtually 
impossible for the reporter who must 
worry about deadlines and who con- 
fined one particular location fulfill 
completely the functions background 
reporting. impossible for the man 
who covers hearing spend sufficient 
time checking similar hearings the 
past even testimony witnesses the 
same hearing several weeks ago. 
even more impossible for the corre- 
spondent who deals with conference at, 
say Geneva, up-to-date the hap- 
penings elsewhere, say Ceylon. 
unreasonable expect that the reporter 
who spends most his time European 
capitals will familiar with the intri- 
cate tie-up between the news that being 
made Europe and the problems which 
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exist Asia and Africa. The man who 
stationed Berlin Paris may know 
great deal about nationalism and not 
nearly enough about colonialism. ex- 
pect familiarity with the entire fabric 
world events any one reporter would 
create the fiction that newspapers 
employ supermen who alone can master 
facts, history and economics global 
scale. 

realize that proposal might 
opposed the grounds that would 
mean some added costs, and know 
enough about the economics news- 
paper publishing realize that this 
very serious objection. But quite possibly 
the new desk could staffed shifting 
re-training qualified personnel who are 
already employed. Since this the 
nature experiment, might tenta- 
tively tested with the help founda- 
tion. This proposal, believe, in- 
timately linked with the protection 
free institutions and free government— 
one the major purposes for which the 
Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Re- 
public has been established. 

third and final premise returns 
education the more literal sense the 
word. deals with the fact that every 
newspaper man and every newspaper 
reader (and that includes practically ev- 
erybody) gets his basic education and 
training the nation’s schools and col- 
leges. the newspaper’s job keep 
the people intelligently and broadly in- 
formed, the task the schools 
create atmosphere understanding 
and provide bedrock knowledge 
which the rule reason can expand. 

Obviously something has gone wrong. 
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Nobody, regardless party political 
view, could seriously deny that the 
conduct our public affairs, the 
formulation our policies, our re- 
gard for persons and reputations, 
have reached low ebb. are 
state close paralysis action that 
are danger losing all prestige 
abroad and confidence home. These 
dangers are not new history. Other 
civilizations have collapsed before. But 
they are new American 

the risk oversimplifying, be- 
lieve that the schools have failed teach 
that impossible expect clear and 
easy solutions all problems. The very 
spectacle “true and false” examina- 
tions creates the child’s mind the er- 
roneous idea that problems 
checked off this fashion; that when- 
ever decision made, you only 
need call meeting and take vote 
the right course This at- 
titude inevitably leads the belief that 
when policy fails, the reasons could 
only have been stupidity treason. 
leaves completely outside the realm 
reasonable consideration the possibility 
that the interplay facts and forces 
the world can such that the desired 
result cannot reached all; that com- 
promises must made; that attitudes 
different from ours distant and un- 
familiar places must taken into con- 
sideration; that what think best 
within our part the world may not 
seem practical desirable elsewhere 
among people different stage ac- 
complishment and with another set 
immediate objectives. 

There our schools too much teach- 
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ing current events, without the depth 
background that makes today’s head- 
lines meaningful. This intensifies the 
confusion. One our staff members re- 
cently told story overhearing his 
teen-age daughter and some her 
friends. One the girls had seen the 
movie, Martin Luther. “What was 
like?” she was “Oh, it’s all right.” 
“Well, what all about?” “Oh, it’s 
sort strange picture. It’s all about 
that German priest who went Com- 
munist!” You see where the obsession 
with the world around may lead. 

have listened current events 
classes which seemed expected 
that glancing the headlines and 
scanning the day’s newspaper, the con- 
ference method sets off chemical re- 
action that transforms pooled ignorance 
into wisdom. doesn’t. Issues not 
become simple being over-simplified 
soluble being tossed around. 

There point talking about the 
political, economic and strategic events 
today without firm grasp history, 
geography and the added dimension 
the cultures and lives and aspirations 
people very different parts the 
world—aspirations different from those 
our next-door neighbors. madness 
believe that can escape from the 
harassed present into better future with- 
out the experience the past. 

find deeply distressing hear de- 
mands that textbooks rewritten 
eliminate some chapters the past. 
There much talk about textbooks hav- 
ing become outdated because the chap- 
ters, say, the 30’s reflect the at- 
mosphere the depression and the po- 
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litical climate what now perhaps 
rightly considered misguided radicalism. 
There nothing wrong with reap- 
praisal the past the light new 
information, What wrong the im- 
plication that the actions the past were 
wrong subversive because yesterday’s 
climate was different from today’s. This 
sort rewriting blue-penciling his- 
tory leads restricted, unfree thought. 
defeats every present and future 
battle. The climate another day 
part that day and part its history. 
must understood. Its influence 
the course history must looked 
openly, without fear smear. 

Men should not made apologize 
for lawful past actions taken good 
faith. 1948 spent grim three weeks 
assignment Communist Czecho- 
slovakia. One afternoon sat the office 
noted Czech writer who had de- 
serted freedom and chosen the Com- 
munist line. few days earlier the 
Communist newspaper, Rude Pravo, 
had carried page-long letter this 
writer confessing his past bourgeois ig- 
norance and political errors. This proved 
his present reliability and new righteous- 
ness. argued for awhile about the 
relative merits Communist conformity 
and the free mind. scored the most 
telling point (and knew detected 
some signs envy the Czech writer) 
when said that world nobody 
would have humble himself public 
with self accusation his past private 
views. not sure that after some 
things that have happened since, includ- 
ing the agonizing letter Robert 
Oppenheimer, argument would 
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convincing today was then. 

Another There are now great 
many special high school courses aimed 
citizenship, moral and spiritual values 
leadership. They reflect under- 
standable search for something that has 
been found wanting, but seriously 
question their usefulness. Values cannot 
taught between ten and eleven every 
Tuesday and Friday. Citizenship cannot 
made graduation requirement. 
Values must born battle against 
risks error. They must arrived 
thought, grow out feeling for the 
place men and women the world 
reality and ideal. you believe that 
man essentially good and can 
trusted, then your values are likely 
high. you believe that man essen- 
tially bad and needs distrusted, then 
your values are apt those the 
jailer and the inquisitor. 

Most all, values cannot taught 
school they are contradicted every 
turn the community. What point 
there having teachers speak out against 
materialism, the parents’? and the 
neighbors’ pressure for material suc- 
cess any cost. What point there 
talking moral values school po- 
litical leaders and even responsible, con- 
servative people tell across every front 
page that indecent means and shady 
methods are justified noble even 
expedient ends. 

Let conclude with one final 
memory work abroad. the years 
after World War found myself 
covering the so-called de-nazification trial 
the former German steel king, Fritz 
Thyssen the sleepy little town 
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Koenigstein near Frankfort. Thyssen was 
then pathetic old man and much 
the trial was droning anti-climax 
the revolution, the war and the destruc- 
tion that had preceded it. But one 
point the prosecutor related from the 
records event that had taken place 
long time ago—six weeks before the vital 
elections which raised Hitler power. 
Thyssen had been present meeting 
leading German industrialists, meet- 
ing called map out the political strat- 
egy for that fatal election, and the chair- 
man the group was recorded having 
said, “What need for the next six 
weeks maximum confusion. “His 
meaning was clear. The confusion 
asked for (and which and his sup- 
porters were actually able provide) 
was calculated defeat the democratic 
state and make possible for Hitler 
win. The plan succeeded. The prosecutor 
Koenigstein, recalling that Thyssen 
claimed had been opposed Hitler 
and his methods, asked the old man 
why then had not expressed his op- 
position that crucial Thyssen 
said had done so. “And how, Mr. 
Thyssen,” asked the prosecutor, “did 
you express your opposition?” Thyssen 
quietly replied, shook 
Thyssen shook his head, and the gesture 
went unnoticed. Others shook their 
heads, too. But the press did not record 
it. The news was the confusion. You 
cannot balance the violent news, the 
glaring headlines about confusion, cor- 
ruption and distrust with polite shaking 
heads. 

Shaking our heads not enough to- 
day. 
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think have completed the circle and 
the chain now linked. tried point 
our responsibility, through the press, 
tell the story education because educa- 
tion vital, perhaps above everything 
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else. tried describe the part the press able face the day and the world. 


these days ideological conflict, the enemies freedom use every 
weapon relentless war win domination over men’s minds. 
rance, the prejudices and fears and hates that breed lack the truth— 
these evils facilitate their campaigns world-wide But free 
access knowledge and truth—an essential principle the American 
tradition—will thwart their designs deceit and propaganda, 

Through generations, observance that principle has been charac- 
teristic our way life. The rewards are manifest every page 
our history. Today, self-interest demands that strive mightily 
strengthen home every source knowledge, for thereby 
strengthen America. Those whose lives are dedicated the furtherance 
knowledge should search all the resources their command for new 
means communicate the world the truth about America, its pur- 
poses and hopes. The cause freedom among men, cooperative 
peace among nations, will prevail only the knowledge and the under- 
American Library Association 


The Textbook Institute estimates that 45,254,730 elementary text- 
books, 70,619,000 elementary workbooks, 16,289,391 high school 
and 10,062,963 high school workbooks were sold during 
1953. College texts totaled about 12,206,445 and college workbooks 
amounted some 1,241,817. The grand total text and workbooks 
sold 1953 was approximately 155,674,346. 

The average value elementary textbook $1.26, elementary 
workbooks 39¢. The average value high school slightly 
higher $2.12 and high school workbooks average 62¢. The average 
value college text and workbooks $3.06. Average prices all books 
sold schools and colleges increased less than from 1952 1953. 


must play itself instrument edu- 
cation—as teacher. tried show how 
the school, with the help the com- 
munity, must give the press the kind 
leaders and the kind writers who are 
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How Come 


Four brothers teach whom dote on: 
Matthew and Mark and Luke and John. 
Two dark-haired and two are red, 

And little learned inside each head; 

does seem just me, 

Drilling that noisy jamboree? 


And when out rebuke, 

Matthew and John and Mark and Luke, 
Begin fidget and then grin, 

Mindful their secret sin: 

bluff their way until caught short— 
Spank them all last resort? 


But Sunday comes Sundays will, 

train four boys docile and still, 
Four boys vestments white and neat, 
(Only the angels need compete), 
Singing with voices sweet the lark: 
Matthew and John and Luke and Mark. 
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How School Broadcasting Works 
Britain 
Part 


Using Broadcasts the Classroom 


previous article the emphasis 
description was how the B.B.C. 
mounts school broadcasts and how the 
School Broadcasting Council guides and 
controls their genesis and purpose, The 
present article will attempt show the 
use made the broadcasts British 
schools first examining more closely 
the content broadcasts relation 
the teacher’s work, and then present- 
ing study “in close-up” single 
broadcast. 

look some the summarising com- 
ments contained report prepared for 
the Ministry Education some 
Her Majesty’s Inspectors 1952. 
foreword this report was stated that 
while the Ministry was not anxious 
press upon schools any particular educa- 
tional medium method, anxious 
that broadcasting should accepted 
significant feature modern life and 
the child’s normal environment, and that 
school broadcasts should recognized 
forming part the material available 
teachers formulating their own plans. 

The report followed period sys- 
tematic listening and observation 
members the inspectorate schools 
and training colleges over period 


two, and some cases, three terms. The 
inspectors discussing general results 
subscribed opinion which finds ex- 
pression under three main heads. 

First the panel found that for many 
schools new situation had been created 
the learning process—a situation 
which pupils and teachers were put 
the same footing learning together 
and enjoying together the listening ex- 
perience. 

Secondly, the panel agreed that the 
“radio voice” had distinctive impact 
children: seemed make more 
keen their powers critical appraise- 
ment, and the radio experience 
whole was frequently vital stimu- 
late children greater range verbal 
expression. 

Thirdly, there was complete agree- 
ment the importance the teacher’s 
function. For broadcast successful 
the teacher must respond the chal- 
lenge the new thus intro- 
duced. school broadcast could not 
described either “aid” “les- 
son.” The teacher uses the radio set 
“aid” and the “lesson” could only 
the result the co-operation both 
teacher and class assimilating and 
using the material provided the 
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broadcast. The inspectors had found that 
this way the high standard the 
broadcasts often led work ex- 
ceptionally high creative and imaginative 
quality, and that classes were often 
stimulated unusual extent ex- 
plore their neighborhood and under- 
take independent reference work at- 
lases and books. 

The significant thing about these 
cial comments the way they stress the 
evocative power radio and emphasise 
the unique educational impact the ra- 
dio experience distinct from the radio 
lesson. will, then, perhaps in- 
terest examine some the forms this 
experience can take. These can usefully 
analysed into five classes—none 
them, course, mutually exclusive. 


First broadcasting seeks bring the 
classroom the voices men and women 
who are worth hearing for their own 
sake for what they have tell. This 
may mean the appearance man 
academic literary distinction the 
microphone. There have been many 
memorable occasions this kind— 
memorable for richness content 
richness personality—George Bernard 
Shaw pulling the legs sixth forms 
about examinations, charming them with 
his Irish voice, pricking their intellects 
look things unexpected ways; Sir 
Arthur Grimble, one time Governor 
the Gilbert Islands, bringing the 
mind’s eye the courage and lovableness 
the Gilbertese whom knew well; 
Christopher Fry talking about the ren- 
aissance religious drama; 
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Robert Gittings, talking about another 
poet, John Keats, whom 
authority; B.B.C. reporter telling his 
first impression New York City. Ex- 
periences this kind occur over wide 
range broadcasts. Those have cited 
range from “Travel Talks” for ten year 
olds “Religion and Philosophy” for 
seventeen and eighteen year old 
Generally speaking the latter 
level that the impact authority 
qua authority likeliest count for 
great deal, but with any age authenticity 
source and genuineness language 
seem tell. 

Here, for example, comment 
one the Broadcasting Council’s 
writing about “Travel Talk” 
broadcast. “It one thing told that 
vivid childhood recollections par- 
ticular Christmas when all the white 
children Beira gathered the railway 
hall and Father Christmas arrived 


train just storm burst: 


‘And that’s Christmas picture shall 
never forget. The Christmas tree and Father 
Christmas handing out presents excited 
children, who ran here and there the 
damp hot air, wiping the sweat from their 
eyes and mopping their sticky fingers with 
their handkerchiefs while the warm tropical 
rain drummed and roared the roof and 
splashed the pavements 


The second category broad- 
casts shall mention—and there 
here, course, distinct overlap with 
the first category—is that containing 
those series which seek enrich chil- 
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dren’s experience the present day 
world both their own country and 
other lands. For concrete example, 
would like cite the unit broadcast last 
year the series “For the Fourteens” 
“The American Scene.” This unit 
ten broadcasts came for special study 
team the Council’s Education 
and through reports submitted 
teachers describing what use they were 
able make the series. The unit used 
background showing the extremes 
climate the United States, the way 
which the challenge the environment 
called forth response from the pioneers, 
the way which the energy and adapt- 
ability the people the United States 
have been developed these factors. 
One programme dealt with the part 
played the building railways the 
opening the continent—a journey 
from Chicago Memphis was used 
the thread action this broadcast. 
Another was dramatisation scenes 
from the life Daniel Boone. Lincoln 
and Andrew Carnegie were others whose 
lives were described dramatically; and 
then sequence programmes tried 
show something the quality life 
the United States our own times—a 
schoolboy growing New York, 
Louise Cochrane introducing young 
Americans living England group 
English school children, and, 
another programme, the memories 
three people who had known the Roose- 
velt the thirties America. 

The impact programmes this 
kind can best summarised quoting 
from assessments written Council 
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Education Officers the time. Here 
one that quite typical. refers ob- 
servation made Education Officer 
schools where considerable time had 
been given developing interests aris- 
ing out the programmes. found 
that these schools “people” remained 
rather than “things”; that some incidents 
the lives people (especially those 
linked with emotions and motives) were 
recalled vividly some the children; 
that some the children had retained 
and appreciated the motives which pres- 
ent day Americans have for their actions; 
and also that, while hard pin- 
point exactly where and how the broad- 
casts have shaped attitudes, they have, 
both their historical and contemporary 
aspects, tended sharpen awareness and 
themselves remedy, lead the 
teacher into remedying, some the 
striking misconceptions which had been 
apparent the outset the experi- 
ment when tests knowledge and at- 
titude were given. 

American educationists are fully aware 
both the ludicrous and dangerous as- 
pects popular American misconcep- 
tions Britain and British life, This 
acts reverse. Before the series began 
number schools co-operated ad- 
ministering tests discover what was the 
character children’s background 
the history the U.S.A. and con- 
temporary life there. readers may 
surprised hear that Lincoln “was 
the father twelve sons, lived 
Canaan, married twice and had ten sons 
his first wife and two his second”; 
that Roosevelt “was Republican 
Democrat before died got killed.” 
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Less startling but giving rise more 
concern are the attitudes implied 
answer the same preliminary tests 
from which the above quotations were 
gathered. Typical answers for essay ques- 
tions asking children state what they 
knew the U.S.A. were the following: 


great amount gambling done 
night clubs and casinos. America the 
home gangsters and cosh the 
American man well-dressed and wealthy 
and drives about posh expensive cars.” 


(14 year old boy, Black Country.) 


“In many states the people are very reli- 
gious and Sundays the people out into 
the country and have picnics and sing 
hymns and prayers God. Also some 
villages where they have church they 
have sort Many famous writers 
lived there such Mark Twain but now 
they send comic strips.” (14 year old 
girl, Midland industrial 


“In the U.S.A. the children mostly what 
they like. They stay out very late when 
they night clubs.” (14 year old girl, 
Home Counties. 

The source these popular ideas— 
very prevalent Britain—is not far 
seek: Hollywood cannot disclaim all re- 
sponsibility. How school broadcasting 
has been able help make adjustments 
attitudes this particular section 
the contemporary scene bringing 
the American citizen the microphone, 
introducing English speakers who 
know America well, and reconstruct- 
ing the background out which con- 
temporary America has emerged. 


Thus its attempts depict the 
contemporary world, school broadcasting 
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naturally uses its resources show how 
present conditions have grown out 
past conditions; but there too, 
course, whole section broadcasts— 
and this the third our five main 
categories—which seek specifically en- 
rich children’s experience the past 
and widen their understanding 
their own heritage. There are this 
class two senior history series, one junior 
series, “Stories from World History,” 
and certain series taken for the most part 
only those countries whose history 
they reflect—“The Story Wales” and 
“Scottish Heritage.” The more advanced 
the senior series, “History II,” has 
particular commission illuminate 
the modern world. certain units 
deals with the transition through the 
industrial revolution from technically 
primitive technically advanced 
civilisation. other units traces the 
changing features and fortunes the 
community nations. Dramatisation 
this series can very powerful help- 
ing children feel the past some- 
thing that really happened, Here, for 
example, observation note from one 
the Council’s Officers who heard, 
school industrial town, broad- 
cast dealing with the work Richard 
Oastler, the great shaper the Factory 
Acts the early nineteenth century. 


asked the boys which parts the 
broadcast had helped them understand 
Oastler and his work best. did not have 
wait for prompt replies here. boy 
once said ‘It was pitiful where the poor 
crippled girl was speaking. made you feel 
sorry for them.’ spoke with considera- 
ble emotion and then laughed em- 
barrassed way when asked him de- 


we 
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scribe his feelings. The attitude the rest 
the class was sympathetic and was 
obvious that they had been deeply touched 
this incident—and they were quite tough 
youngsters. The other episode which had 
hit them hard and square was Oastler’s 
encounter with the factory owner. One 
boy commented the shattering effect 
Oastler’s sudden question ‘What that dog 
whip doing there?’ 


This creation the classroom 
moments realisation the signifi- 
cance and drama historical actions can 
happen the sphere realism appro- 
priate such story that cited; 
equally likely happen broadcasts 
the primary school where the heroic 
stories and great legends history are 
brought life. Here history may over- 
lap with literature, but link with the 
source and authority the story al- 
ways maintained both 
within the broadcast and bibliography 
and explanation the accompanying 
teacher’s notes. Here observation 
made myself while listening with 
class ten year old children very 
mixed ability broadcast the 
“Stories from World History” series 
based Herodotus’ narrative how 
Darius was chosen king. 


“Attention was good throughout. no- 
ticed considerable glee during the clashing 
swords and shrieks and groans during 
the assassination the King. There was 
real start the part some children 
when Darius thundered the groom’s 
door during the night. During the succeed- 
ing few minutes there was atmosphere 
growing excitement, and when Darius 
eventually cantered off his horse there 
was movement sympathetic action 
the part several children. the nobles 
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assembled the field the class became per- 
fectly still. The neighing the horse and the 
following clap thunder provided one 
those moments the classroom that think 
only school broadcasting can provide—a 
quite unique quality. the end the broad- 
cast there was general rustle pleasure 
and interest. heard one girl near turn 
and say her neighbour, “That was 


hope that through the examples 
quoting something the over-riding 
principle behind school broadcasts can 
seen emerging. While there link- 
age between broadcasts any one series 
(“Oastler” for example, was one 
unit titled “Crisis and Cure after the 
French Wars”) the intention not 
“teach” bodies fact, far less impose 
any ready-made syllabus the teacher, 
but provide experiences power and 
authenticity which children and teacher 
can share and which the teacher can 
integrate the light his knowledge 
the children and their background, 
not only with his syllabus but with the 
whole learning 

course, there are occasions when 
broadcast series point rather definitely 
particular activities. This particularly 
the case another, and very popular 
series, about the past: “How Things 
Began.” This series deals with such 
topics “What Fossil?”; “Life 
the Coal Age Forests”; “Skilled Hunters 
the Late Stone Age.” feature 
each broadcast the visit the past 
“B.B.C. Observer” who describes 
what sees running commentary. 
The question “What the evidence?” 
well the fore and the hope that 
this will suggest many teachers possi- 
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bilities co-operation with the museums 
their own locality, and that many 
children may encouraged use more 
fully the facilities they offer. 

That this kind thing does happen 

evidenced letters from teachers 
such the following: 
broadcast fossils was followed 
visit local chalk pit owned cement 
company, who not only allowed the chil- 
dren into the pit, but also provided 
guides help them. This added enormously 
the children’s interest the locality and 
led quite few independent hunts for 
fossils during weekends 


connection with “How Things Be- 
gan” the B.B.C. publishes series 
large coloured wall This one 
the many publications schools can 
buy (apart from the publications such 
teacher’s notes which are sent out 
without charge all registered listening 
schools). Elsewhere distinction has 
been made between “essential” and “de- 
sirable” pamphlets. now come the 
fourth category broadcasts—and most 
broadcasts this category carry “es- 
sential” pamphlet. They are those broad- 
casts which aim give children op- 
portunity enjoy the aural arts and 
hear first class performances those 
arts. 

These series naturally comprise for 
the most part the various music pro- 
grammes, starting with activity series 
for six year olds, “Music and Move- 
ment,” and building through “The 
Music Box,” “Time and Tune,” 


“Rhythm and Melody,” and “Adven- 
tures Music” “Orchestral Con- 
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certs” series which series children with 
fair musical background and using se- 
lections from scores provided the 
pamphlets, will study the history and 
structure symphony and hear ana- 
lytical and complete performances 
the work, 

The outstanding performance need 
not, however, musical performance. 
Here, for example, the comment 
teacher south England Grammar 
School after using broadcast the 
series “French for Sixth Forms” 
which Compagnie Noel Vincent had 
recorded for the series Paris scenes 
from “Le Cid.” 


“M.T. was quite definite that the pro- 
gramme gave his class something worth 
having and something himself would 
not able give them normal circum- 
stances. The very way French actor speaks 
the lines classical tragedy something 
learned, distinct from the subject- 
matter the drama thoroughly 
Even though his boys hear 
productions French touring companies, 
recognised that were offering some- 
thing quite different calibre.” 


Fifthly and lastly there the group 
broadcasts—and here again this group 
overlaps with others—which seek en- 
rich children’s appreciation and enjoy- 
ment the world literature. These 
series again range from “Let’s Join In” 
(tales and rhymes for infants), through 
various junior series, “Senior Eng- 
lish” and “Prose and Verse Readings” 
the secondary level. 

propose illustrate programmes 
this kind rather more extended 
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account single broadcast than has 
hitherto been given. based 
own notes made during visit 
county school the Sherwood Forest 
district some time ago—a school 
model village where ancient 
oak and beech forests and the Robin 
Hood legends march side side with 
pit-head gear and the sturdy dialect 
the borders Yorkshire and Not- 
tingham. 

the occasion visit Standard 
class about boys and girls, 
was hearing the series “Senior English 
I.” During the term they listened 
number broadcasts miscellaneous 
nature—a feature Martin Chuzzlewit 
called “Have you met Sairey Gamp?”, 
selection John Masefield’s poems, 
Bernard Gilbert’s play “The Old Bull”; 
and two groups broadcasts with more 
connected themes—a three-part serialisa- 
tion Eric Williams’ “The Wooden 
Horse,” and three-part serialisation 
“Jane Eyre.” The broadcast wish 
describe was one the miscellaneous 
programmes—a radio telling, with some 
dramatisation, Conan Doyle’s story 
“The Speckled Band.” 

This, will remembered, the 
tale how Sherlock Holmes discovered 
the ingenious method assassination 
vented Dr. Roylett—a method which 
entailed substituting poisonous snake 
for over bed, and dis- 
covery which entailed 
tuting himself for the intended victim. 
large part the story was told 
written actor the character 
Dr. Watson and only those scenes were 
dramatised where the resources radio 
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seemed able dramatisation 
centuate for children the brilliance 
the structure and the masterly economy 
this story. For example, the use 
dialogue was possible condense 
and accentuate the essential points 
Holmes’ interview with the intended 
victim and thus lay surely the founda- 
tion for understanding the some- 
what intricate plot. 

Before the broadcast the teacher had 
about ten minutes with the children. 
sounded their previous knowledge 
Conan Doyle—this proved chiefly 
derived from radio versions “The 
Poison Belt” and “The Lost World” 
from Sherlock Holmes films. told 
them little about Holmes and the place 
the stories literature. the other 
hand, did not break the impact the 
describe its setting. was, fact, 
interesting and the children interested 
that they over-ran the start the broad- 
cast minute so. 

Partly owing the late start took 
the children some time get the char- 
acters and action sorted out, but within 
five minutes they were listening in- 
tently. Many them lay with their 
arms sprawled across the desk, leaning 
their heads their arms (that is, oddly 
enough, common attitude interested 
listening). Quite tense atmosphere 
grew and there were several peaks 
excitement. The story reached its first 
climax when Holmes told Dr. Watson 
that they were spend the night the 
fatal room. The children bubbled 
and then subsided into state expect- 
ant relaxation. The death Roylett and 
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the description Holmes the snake 
dropping the bed brought audible 
and visible reactions horror and un- 
derstanding from the children. The end 
the broadcast brought excited bab- 
ble talk and gave the children 
opportunity work this off and com- 
pare impressions among themselves be- 
fore asking them talk about 
their feelings. 

Meanwhile the teacher and talked 
things over. thought that the broad- 
cast would make excellent introduc- 
tion the children’s own reading the 
Sherlock Holmes stories, but thought 
would have been much better fully 
dramatised, with less narrative and more 
sound effects. could not, fact, agree 
with him this opinion. seemed 
that have diluted the narrative 
and have broken further into dia- 
logue might have spoiled the very faith- 
ful literary quality the broadcast. 

The children, when talked with 
them, spoke their enjoyment, which 
had been obvious, but when tried 
find out what had struck them most, 
many said, various ways “the good 
good bits description.” They were 
able give vivid word pictures, some- 
times paraphrasing, sometimes repeating 
Conan Doyle’s words but always indica- 
tive the force impact his im- 
agery. was interesting notice that 
these images concerned the action 
the story, the house, its furniture, the 
rain lashing the roof, the coiling 
the snake. Descriptions the persons 
Holmes and Watson were more forth- 
coming from those who had seen films. 
For example, girl who had seen the 
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film said that Watson was “an old man 
with white hair and moustache trying 
like Sherlock Holmes.” girl who 
had not seen the film said she thought 
was fat because sounded though 
was. choice description the deer- 
stalker incidentally was “like Napoleon’s 
hat worn sideways.” 

seemed significant that the 
children had picked out descriptive pas- 
sages and ample justification for let- 
ting the author’s own bold and thrilling 
style the job rather than relying 
solely the effects dramatisation— 
useful these were their place. 
combination the two methods 
was possible bring out the full ring 
Conan Doyle’s excellent prose; 
sample his pleasant and leisurely work- 
ing out logic. The dramatisation was 
necessary make the action move 
simply and lucidly within the span 
twenty minutes, but never got the 
way the telling story, the lifting 
piece literature into the medium 
the spoken word. 

There not the space here elabo- 
rate the evidence this broadcast 
coming from other observers and from 
the special reporting schools. suf- 
ficient say that consistently pointed 
the conclusion that children had had 
new experience genre with which 
they were familiar—the “thriller” 
adventure story, and that the calibre 
both the story and its treatment 
may have helped open new horizons 
them. 

may said conclusion that the 
opening new horizons the main 
function broadcasting. The ways 
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which the teacher may use the impetus 
given such stimuli are much more 
numerous than the main directions out- 
lined this article. 

There are, for example, certain series 
which help remedy school deficiencies. 
The large urban school will have its full 
quota specialists but there are many 
country schools where teacher qualified 
teach, let say music, does not exist. 
Even here not the function broad- 
casting replace the teacher, but 
give encouragement and assistance. The 
ferred the beginning the article 
makes point stating that school 
broadcasts often helped schools that 
were making experiments feeling 
their way fresh developments. The 
pamphlet describes such broadcasts 
golden gifts staffs convinced the 
need work team, with well con- 
sidered common aims and methods and 
humble sense how much they all 
still had learn. 

There are also those broadcasts which 
help toward selection career, and 
there are those directions which school 
broadcasts may give children training 
intelligent listening help establish 
links between home and school. But 
these must left simply with the note 
that for the guidance any who may 
wish further follow-up the study 
school broadcasting along these lines 
append short bibliography. The litera- 
ture the subject not large but 
least very practical. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The following studies have been pub- 
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lished the School Broadcasting Coun- 

cil roughly yearly intervals since 

1950. They are published one shill- 

ing with the exception the first named 

which gratis, and are obtainable from 

B.B.C. Publications, Marylebone 

High Street, London, 

Social Studies Secondary Schools 

Schools 

English and Broadcasting Secondary 
Schools 

Geography and School Broadcasting 

Modern Languages and School Broadcast- 
ing 

“School Broadcasting Britain” 
Richard Palmer was published the 
1947 and though now out 
print and partly out date, still 
standard work history and develop- 
ment. 

The following reports are published 
Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
York House, Kingsway, 


School Broadcasts: sample study from the 
listener’s end, 1952. 
H.M.S.O. One shilling sixpence net. 


Report Broadcasting Committee, 1949. 
Published 1951. 
H.M.S.O. Six shillings and sixpence. 


Report the Broadcasting Committee 
1949. Appendix Memoranda sub- 
mitted the Committee. Published 
1951. 

H.M.S.O. Ten shillings 


Broadcasting Schools: Reports the 
Organization School Broadcasting 
Services various countries. UNES- 
1949. 

Six shillings, the U.S.A. 
from UNESCO sales agents. 
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Below and Above 


Taunton Woop 


GOD ploughs Himself into the ground. His breast 
tread; our road, His Holy Ghost. 

Clover and Broom and Eglantine 

Push from the brambled bank, and line 

The cloud-cupped down. Bees hum and quiver 
Thyme and Milkwort, which entangles 

feet regiments angels. 

Through cracks pavement, *Shepherd’s Purse 
Laughs merrily greed perverse. 


High the firmament smiles 

Tossing His balls million miles; 

And welds His awful astral fetter 

With delighting diamond glitter. 

Daily our shepherd sun—gold-braided nurse, 
Unties the hurdles folding sleep, 
Attends patiently every step; 

Peers from cloud, bares his candid face, 
And lover’s game Hide-and-seek, 
Flood-lights one leaf with sudden grace, 
Insistently reminding us, speak!” 


Capsella 


32° 
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Teaching Languages for New Age 


Fr. 


What the pupils must taught the 
written and the oral language the 
same time 


purpose learning foreign 


read and write them. But not everybody 
aware the actual usefulness learn- 
ing how speak. The main goal 
education should not merely teach 
the pupils how understand the writ- 
ten language. Needless say objection 
the last point strong. Few read 
foreign language, and still less numer- 
ous are those who find opportunities 
speak it. But far the pedagogic side 
the question concerned, this 
arguing circle. Would the ability 
speak foreign language not induce 
more people abroad? ‘not 
desirable try increase—through 
practical and thorough teaching—the 
number those who will come con- 
tact with foreign countries the future? 

After all, the teaching foreign 
language must constitute whole, In- 
deed, the one hand there must not 
written, and, the other, oral 
language. There one language, liv- 
ing, complete, indivisible organism all 
whose parts are studied. 

Young children are admirably pre- 
pared for that kind practical teach- 
ing. They are helped the suppleness 
their organs, the strength their 
memory, and mysterious privilege 
their age that enables them remember 


words and formulas with their syntheti- 
cal meaning forever, without worrying 
all about analysis dissection. 

Besides, proves easier learn how 
speak language—i.e. acquire the 
everyday vocabulary—than learn how 
read write it. This one more 
argument back our theory that 
teaching should first oral, that 
should begin with conversation. 


Teaching must “alive” above all 


Truly, whatever the language 
taught may be, teaching must above all 
“alive” and especially first should 
not kind book-teaching, least 
little possible such teaching. 

animation, movement 
must brought into the class. There 
must constant and unanimous collabo- 
ration working toward the same goal 
and also general training all who 
are there, fighting the same fight, con- 
centrating much they can, 
rather, using their entire attention with- 
out too much weariness they are 
highly interested the exercises done 
common. 

This therefore constant effort 
which the will hardly plays any part 
all. free, instinctive, almost 
natural effort. The teacher must the 
soul the class which follows him and 
sometimes goes ahead him. His voice 
will not the only one heard. must 
stir good will, spur timidity, awake 
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all the joy and the desire listen. 
All will sometimes mix their voices 
ordered concert however, ap- 
parent confusion, but one which does 
not lack harmony. And even all don’t 
advance the same pace, they work 
least the same spirit, the strongest 
stimulating average, and the latter help- 
ing and backing the weakest. 

matter tact, care, personal 
authority. After all, when teacher 
knows how handle his pupils, they 
are his best collaborators free dis- 
cipline. 


The purpose the teaching modern 
languages different from that other 
teaching 


the teaching modern languages 
needs “lifelike” atmosphere, means 
that its aim something different from 
that other Its goal not 
merely and essentially the modeling 
the mind, not enough that should 
have gradually made the brain supple, 
that should have spurred the capacity 
thinking; must also warrant 
effective mastering the languages. 
That indeed its first and particular 
goal. 

But the pupil will reach that mastery 
exercise lesson that really pos- 
sesses what has learned, that car- 
ries himself, that can consider 
personal possession, his disposal, not 
side himself, but the contrary inside, 
i.e. that has become part his spir- 
itual being, his thinking personality. 
What pupil asks for knowledge 
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actu that transforms itself into power 
and that finally ends—however limited 
its sphere action may be—in per- 
fect efficacy expression 
standing. 


The only method that can lead 
that goal the use the foreign 
guage 

Only one method can achieve that re- 
sult: the use the foreign language, 
with, consequence, the suppression 
translations into the mother tongue 
(which can more than auxiliary 
after all). 

Needless say that this can only 
achieved with the help continual 
discipline and constant and repeated 
exercises that will provoke answers quick 
and lively enough convince the 
teacher that they are spontaneous and 
direct. 


impossible put the native lan- 
guage completely aside 


completely abolishing the use the 
mother-tongue class. There are some 
necessities (e.g., the study grammar) 
which cannot escape, and, some ex- 
ceptional cases, have come back 
the native language for moment, using 
avoid wasting time. 

But any hybrid compromise between 
the two languages will proscribed. 

Through continuous effort, cease- 
less control, attentive discipline, the 
pupil must led develop his spon- 
taneity reflex, express himself “di- 
rectly” and not the end slow, 
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awkward and fruitless translation. But 
want that far, must bear 
mind that there are limits which re- 
strict teacher. 


The rationalization the teaching 
living languages necessary 


The teacher—this important—must 
deal with difficulties one after the other, 
and with those that are essential vo- 
cabulary well grammar accord- 
ing the pupil’s the field 
grammar must teach essential 
grammar and divide any notion into its 
main elements and teach them gradu- 
ally; but the field vocabulary, 
forced teach only active vo- 
cabulary. 


Teaching must personal, ordered, and 
progressive 


All good teaching reflects the person- 
ality the teacher, with its flaws, but 
also with its excellent qualities. The edu- 
cator’s capacities and his understanding 
his teaching must guide him. 

not mean here that should 
advance random; must methodi- 
cally follow logical line. will pro- 
ceed from what known what un- 
known according pace determined 
advance. must even respect par- 
ticularly rigorous order while teaching 
living languages. That order—which 
burdens the teacher with preparations 
that are, not long, least constant— 
implies that should draw general 
plan which details are not overlooked, 
that the teacher should never enter 
classroom without knowing where 
going lead his pupils, what 
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going teach them, what going 
review from previous lessons rela- 
tion this one. internal method will 
organize that teaching which cannot run 
the risk being improvised. 

there order, will noticed 
the facility with which the pupils will 
remember what they have been taught; 
also the efficacy often repeated 
exercises. 

Teaching will thus wisely progres- 
sive, knowing what aiming, and 
regulating its pace according circum- 
stances, going forward only wittingly 
conquered and definitely won field. 


All based habit, repetition 


When come think it, be- 
come aware that habit and repetition en- 
able the child’s brain remember the 
first words his native language, 
express them, coordinate, and associate 
them. The words are driven into his 
understanding the secret force 
habit, repetition, which, moreover, 
gives the child the ability speak 
organic language. Therefore must 
have recourse habit and repetition 
teach foreign languages. What they have 
once done for everyone us, they will 
again. But will substitute the 
artificial sphere which are now 
working rational, disciplined habit for 
the reckless repetition the first age. 

Since that method natural, must 
slow, and not too extensive. will 
make use regular renewal effort, 
will try embody foreign forms into 
the mind, even into the unconscious 
through repeated and almost rhythmi- 
cal action. will strive create new 
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habits, provoke spontaneous reactions 
thanks its very slowness, thanks 
repetition, which its rule. The result 
that process will capacity for ex- 
pression, which, although artificial 
first, will finally grow almost natural 
without any conscious effort the will. 
The method will have only reached its 
goal when the intellectual effort de- 
manded first lies buried under the 
thick layers the unconscious. 


There must sufficient time and classes 
should less crowded 


Therefore the first condition suc- 
ceed would have enough time 
one’s disposal since the method slow 
and not very intensive. course, 
must all honesty admit that most 
countries sufficient time the schedules 
devoted the teaching living lan- 
guages, when rationally organized, 
that better result may attained. 

There another condition, i.e. that 
classes should not overcrowded 
they often actually are. 


“Life” advantage 


Everything must contribute make 
the class more lively and more attrac- 
tive, stir the curiosity the pupils. 
Here the teacher can make use his 
skill and his ingenuity. will have 
renew the old stock school exercises 
hold his pupils’ attention. will give 
the latter the illusion they stand before 
foreign things. will take them out 
their normal sphere, put them 
another. will shove them into 
foreign climate creating sort fic- 
tion which they will often play 
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part. For example, the pictures that 
widen the first notions and that are the 
main auxiliaries the teacher the be- 
ginning, advisable use pictures 
made abroad, least imitated 
those that are made abroad, use pic- 
tures representing scenes foreign life, 
and foreign people. the walls 
which the pupil’s eyes wander when 
distracted, are covered with foreign 
posters, advertisements, photographs, re- 
productions actual life, what sees 
and hears will make him feel those 
hours are foreign country and all his 
senses will seem conspire deluding 
him. 

“Pictures, songs, victrolas, movies, 
radio, etc. can make our task great deal 
easier. must request rooms especially 
equipped for that purpose everywhere.” 

“Furthermore, without forgetting 
that the main part must played 
the teacher, the teaching living lan- 
guages must make the best the re- 
sources modern technique: sound 
silent movies showing foreign scenes, 
typical views, records foreign 
guage, adapted foreign 
broadcasts either for public audiences 
for schools.” 

“Therefore special materials, such 
wall pictures, magazines, 
guages libraries, should put the dis- 
posal the teachers; organized talks 
should encouraged clubs young 
people; finally, vacation courses, student 
exchanges, interschool correspondence 
should improve the practice the lan- 
guage and the knowledge the foreign 
country.” 

Practical pedagogical use made 
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these subsidiary means, Thanks that 
kind continuous suggestion, slowly 
succeed creating habit, spontaneous 
reflex. Anyway, everything will used 
not only educate the children, but 
also give them the illusion actual 
living the foreign country. 
back, thought, the long and mo- 
notonous years spent stammering out 
rudiments, and devoted fruitless and 
arid studies dead grammatical forms, 
will feel how restful and how inter- 
esting livelier teaching is; and its time- 
liness becomes continually more impres- 
sive. 


Variety also important 


The program after all wide enough 
that the most varied exercises may 
done. 

learn how speak the first 
stage, because relatively easy, es- 
sential that suits the beginning. Though 
the habit speaking must upheld 
all classes and must get stronger the 
pupils make progress, will not the 
only thing taught. The teacher will next 
accustom his pupils reading and 
writing. therefore will soon have 
make them use books, and give them 
homework. 


The 


The choice that auxiliary—the book 
—is very delicate the teaching liv- 
ing languages. 

The texts those books should con- 
sist stories, information lessons, dra- 
matic sketches, newspaper and magazine 
clippings, scientific articles for the lay- 
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man, travel stories, adventures, sports, 
etc. 

The ideal book for the use begin- 
ners the grammar-conversation-read- 
ing book. Then, later, the conversation- 
anthology type will replace it. must 
use bilingual textbooks, especially for 
beginners. 

For fear that the cultural purpose 
neglected, selections will made from 
the history, art, literature, sciences, 
tics, industrial and commercial institu- 
tions that are characteristic the foreign 
country. 

the upper level, will embark 
upon the masterpieces literature and 
political and cultural documents will 
also read. possible, the pupils’ at- 
tention will drawn texts develop- 
ing the question influences and rela- 
tions between two civilizations. 

The textbook must attuned the 
psychological principles that guide the 
teaching modern languages. This 
very important far the presentation 
the material The pres- 
entation must gradual and progres- 
sive. 

and typography must not 
overlooked. Neither should the for- 
mat the book neglected. 

Words, idioms, and grammar must 
taught such number that the pupils 
can assimilate them; they must sufh- 
ciently repeated the following lessons. 
Usual frequency lists will completed 
“utility counts” (in conversation 
texts) necessary for conversation 
chosen subject. Sometimes the teacher 
will have use the “oral frequency 
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The book must simple enough 
understood and must remain really 
foreign with idiomatic expressions. 
must attractive, the eye and the 
mind. must also methodical, but 
neither monotonous nor too regular. 
must not fetter the teacher’s personality, 
nor impose any set system 
must not become unchangeable, cate- 
chism with ready-made answers. good 
book skilfully suggests and calls forth 
suitable question, starts direct con- 
versation that makes the class more 
lively, interesting, and fruitful. 

The most useful books for the pupils 
are those that provide them with varied 
and precise information about the coun- 
tries whose languages they study, that 
suit the best teaching general while 
keeping their foreign flavor; they are 
those, word, that not destroy the 
foreign atmosphere. 


What the teaching civilization means 


course, study and teach 
civilization not only study isolated 
facts and neglect all coordination be- 
tween them. That study will sys- 
tematic, but not too systematic, and will 
based some important character- 
istics the people whose language be- 
ing studied. choice texts can help 
the teacher. Series articles about the 
main periods the life and history 
the country and short texts modern 
authors, are helpful. series articles, 
geography, history and cultural life 
should found beginners’ books. 

But the teacher still the main factor. 
should know the foreign language 
and the foreign country perfectly and 
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should have stayed long enough that 
country have first-hand knowledge 
it. “Since teacher living languages 
should master the language and should 
have perfect knowledge the civiliza- 
tion the country where spoken, 
insist, before gets his degree, 
the absolute necessity for him stay 
least one year the country where the 
language will teach spoken. Gov- 
ernments could help the candidates 
various ways: scholarships, fellowships, 
honor loans, various exchanges.” 

teacher skillful and enthusiastic, 
will find boundless possibilities the 
teaching civilization. The whole point 
interest the pupil means in- 
ducing him collect books, newspapers, 
showing him how improve his 
general knowledge, drawing his at- 
tention broadcasts, movies, plays, ex- 
hibits, and other cultural events which 
are easily within his reach. The whole 
secret stimulate his active participa- 
tion. 

discuss those problems “ex 
cathedra” way will disturb the child, 
will lead him thinking that possi- 
ble express oneself about current af- 
fairs simple words, that may sepa- 
rate the world live from our 
predecessors’. 

The “discussion method” much 
more advisable. But requires much 
erudition and pedagogic sense the 
part the teacher. 


adaptable teaching proves better 


Such teaching can performed either 
regularly occasionally. 
skillfully led adaptable teaching 
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the better for does not divide the 
linguistic formation from the cultural. 
enables the latter come from read- 
ing, and also achieved the 
foreign language. the teaching sys- 
tematic runs the risk being done 
the mother tongue. 

sense moderation will determine 
the method and the proportions 
teacher will use. Everything will prompt 
him presenting the material such 
way that will not arid and monoto- 
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nous like incoherent enumeration 
facts. The teacher who has been pre- 
pared for that kind teaching the 
study the language and stay 
the foreign country should succeed 
this field. must able separate 
important from accessory points, show 
differences distinctively, point out the 
characteristics the foreigner that re- 
veal his manner his thinking, and the 
turn his mind his way looking 
problem. 


The American struggles against the obstacles that nature opposes 
him; the adversaries the Russians are men. The former combats 
the wilderness and savage life; the latter, civilization with all its arms. 
The conquests the American are therefore gained the plough- 
share; those the Russian the sword. The Anglo-American relies 
upon personal interest accomplish his ends and gives free scope 
the unguided strength and common sense the people; the Russian 
centers all the authority society single arm. The principal instru- 
ment the former freedom; the latter, servitude. heir starting- 
point different and their courses are not the same; yet each them 
seems marked out the will Heaven sway half the 
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Humming Bird 
October 


Feathered pulse upon the autumn air, 

Probing honey-sweetened hearts flowers, 
Winged connoisseur appraising petaled towers, 
Bright, whizzing dilettante full dare, 

What stern compulsion larger far than you 
Fuels your propelling spirit, drives you on, 
Sends you, although the fuchsia’s bloom has gone, 
Hovering near the shrub where once grew? 
Fly far away before November wind 

Ices the tender marrow the land 

When must knee] lift with trembling hand, 
Tenantless, your iridescent form. 

Earth’s chilling heart will harden; must be, 
But let not winter still your ecstasy. 
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the middle every school 
year, sure January follows 
December, you can very sure that the 
age-old, unconquered malady, called ex- 
aminitis, prevalent among students, 
will again take its toll victims. fact, 
the “death” incidence seems have 
taken definite upward swing during 
recent years, much the dismay our 
enlightened educational world. that 
sounds astounding, all you need 
remember the thousand and one en- 
croachments made upon single school 
day the various so-called school serv- 
ices and the outside interests and activi- 
ties. Then you will easily see why resist- 
ance examinitis has been progressively 
weakened. Late hours, irregular meals, 
and overstimulation and excitement 
both physical and mental powers have 
resulted fluttery pulses, befuddled 
minds, irregular habits, and the 
concentrate. great dea] research 
has been done, and much money has 
been expended examinitis little 
avail. And what makes the calamity 
the situation especially tragic that this 
disease attacks mainly youth. 

Examinitis resembles cholera that 
usually strikes masses rather than indi- 
viduals. Immunity indeed extremely 
rare. While the effects cholera are 
usually fatal, the concomitant results 
examinitis are physical, moral, and 
physical and mental side, these effects 
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show themselves nervous reactions, 
certain delusions being “picked on,” 
fears, and dreads that frequently lead 
many permanent school enrollment 
fatalities and casualties. Efforts coun- 
teract examinitis often lead the student 
ences, far honesty and truthfulness 
regarding independent work 
cerned. general, the mental anxieties 
apparently lead physical breakdowns, 
mental disorders, and bad habits. 
These after-effects are worse than the 
disease itself. that 
resembles many the childhood dis- 
eases, such measles, scarlet fever, 
rheumatic fever, and diphtheria, the 
crippling effects which may last 
lifetime. Yes, examinitis still one 
the dreaded diseases youth today. 
spite the tremendous advance that 
has been made scientific investigations, 
heads the list. 

You may have seen many cases 
examinitis. The symptoms are unmis- 
takable and sure and may easily de- 
tected trained, critical eye; but for 
the student himself the disease seems 
strike suddenly with all its virulence, 
and there escape for him. 
Monday the whole student body may 
appear the best school health, 
and the end the same week, the 
toll that the disease has taken may 
practically incalculable. Sometimes 
undue exuberance, maybe nervous ex- 
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hilaration, precedes the onset. whole 
class students may enter the examina- 
tion room presumably equal the task 
laid out for them for the hour. less 
than fifteen minutes that same room may 
have foreboding atmosphere, as- 
pect almost funereal. naturally 
alarming you the teacher, for you 
suddenly recall that for several days pre- 
vious almost everyone was one way 
another vitally concerned about his 
own “grade” condition, You may even 
have thought unusual and strange, be- 
cause that was the last factor any them 
ever seemed concerned about even 
very greatly interested in. First this one, 
then that one encountered you with 
“How doing?” “How are 
grades?”—all the while looking askance 
your little red record “chart.” You 
must have known, course, that the 
critical state; but, pray tell, who but you 
cared much about any time? And 
then this sudden interest their part! 
Right then and there you should have 
investigated those queries little fur- 
ther; but, course, the moment you 
must have thought was just way 
theirs.” That was the moment, how- 
ever, when the first symptoms should 
have been suspected and dealt with. 
Indeed, now seems quite serious 
matter. seems you, the “physi- 
cian,” render some vital aid; for the 
question has become one real import, 
because you feel responsibility for their 
well-being. How can they stimulated 
register mere 70? Yes, maybe you 
should have heeded that little talk they 
had with you before school, noon, 
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after school. Now that you think it, 
did seem so—so planned, you might 
say, their part. Now you have it! 
They were seeking little bit solace 
for that critical day when they might 
felled, for how could they expect 
escape since examinitis always strikes 
that time year! They were using 
little caution, little late, sure; 
but, nevertheless, can called cau- 
tion. Maybe, your part, you feel you 
might have given them more specific 
“prescription” of, say, one hundred re- 
view questions from which twenty ex- 
amination questions were selected! 
Or, perhaps, you should have been more 
insistent, spite the urgent demands 
that school functions and activities 
well attended, and simply required con- 
centrated study every night from eight 
ten during this critical week 
with plenty rest thereafter, such 
athletic coaches recommend for their 
contests—anything drastic have fore- 
stalled this unnatural condition and 
insure their survival. 

Now, course, you are just 
novice all this wholesale “pouring 
and pouring out” knowledge business, 
you have way knowing,—but wait! 
Maybe you yourself have some time 
been thus affected symptoms ex- 
aminitis. So, little aid from you and 
few suggestions from the more persever- 
ing and vigilant classmates might have 
built their resistance; few these 
“transfusions,” say, might have 
strengthened them for the ordeal. 

You will, and by, become accus- 
tomed these emergencies, however, 
because every often you will have 
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through this same agony un- 
founded self-accusation, which can 
more damaging you than any case 
examinitis ever was. That is, you 
are real teacher, you will have 
careful! the appearance every new 
case examinitis, you tell yourself that 
you have done all that was your 
power during those four five months 
insure their progress, their prospects, 
their very happiness; but, again, your 
very presence the examination room, 
sitting not three feet away from you, are 
the new victims, writhing with exami- 
nitis—and you feel very helpless. You 
can not escape those stares, 
you were blame, you caused 
this catastrophe come upon them 
scheduling task that carried with 
germ that could cause examinitis. Before 
you realize it, you actually begin 
feel guilty for some reason, reproach 
yourself. For what? the first place 
you feel that perhaps this examination 
needless anyway, because those that 
will survive would not have needed this 
“low” ones can longer profit this 
over-all checkup. For these “low” ones 
examinitis has already definitely devel- 
oped case fatal failuritis. And, sec- 
ondly, might still have helped had 
you asked the very questions you finally 
decided omit. stands now, you 
somehow feel yourself part this 
human tragedy from which there seems 

Here this room directly front 
you sits fellow with far-away 
stare. There sits another who thinks 
heaven may help him looking ceil- 
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ingward. Another rubs his brow 
straighten out the mental tangles. All 
these are definite signs that the disease 
has attacked and taking cruel effect. 
Some react with feverish brow; others 
turn cold and clammy, white and trem- 
bling. One bites his pencil agony; 
another chews his fingernails. Yet others 
are unable control their eyes. spite 
all they can do, those eyes will shift 
for glances other students’ papers. 
Some victims are active; others torpid. 
There are contortions the face, closed 
eyes, stary eyes, squirmy bodies, yes, 
and physical agony untold. 

Meanwhile time races on. only you 
could make stand still for little 
while, that you could something 
counteract the ravages this disease! 
Here one victim who hopefully has 
vision great things accomplished 
spite difficulties. Unfortunately 
another has hopelessness stamped visibly 
his dejected face; examinitis has once 
more triumphed, seems. Yet the 
victim who assumes the so-called care- 
free expression and doodles and dawdles 
who usually suffers the greatest crippling 
after-effect. seems benumbed and 
takes thought care for the morrow, 
considers himself fit showered with 
far lovelier things than these meager 
grades. 

the crisis some the victims walk 
about presumably the pencil sharp- 
ener sharpen their wits; again others 
resort silly, stupid questions about 
self-evident, self-explanatory examina- 
tion statements. You can spot them 
easily, those that have severe case 
examinitis. There is, for instance, the boy 
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who answers, Yes, every question that 
requires and answers, No, every 
one that needs Yes. only you could 
somehow revitalize them! 

Then, suddenly, the sound bell, 
consciousness returns; temporary revi- 
talization takes place; there mass 
movement, and the victims seem have 


been restored magic inoculation, 
You are left sitting your desk daze 
ponder how utterly the victims ignore 
the after-effects this disease and how 
little this attack will mean the way 
their exercising precaution prevent 
further attacks this detrimental dis- 
ease called 


WINTER FAIRYLAND 


Grace Oakes 


The landscape loomed unending, brown and bare— 
gloomy sky and barren earth below— 

And then began the miracle snow, 

And tiny flakes came whirling through the air. 
They leaped and danced—a rhythmic melody; 
They curtsied low minuet, 

And fell like upon the wet 

And welcome earth fragile purity. 


This winter fairyland, all still and white, 
Enthralls and thrills with loveliness divine; 
Its dazzling beauty, shimmering with light, 
Outshines far these paltry words mine, 
And even darkness the brooding night 

lost glistening and enchanting line. 


Grading, Marking 


and Reporting 


the Modern Elementary School 


Joun 


oME the terms this title have 
such widely varying meanings 
make definition desirable. The term 
grading, here used, refers grade 
placement indicate the level attain- 
ment the educational ladder. Mark- 
ing refers the symbols used indicate 
the quality degree achievement 
particular test for definite period 
time. Reporting limited meaning 
the systematic method procedure 
used inform parents the progress 
their children are making toward the 
attainment the objectives the 
school. Modern Elementary School 
used characterize the present day 
elementary that places emphasis 
upon the social, emotional, and physical 
development the child well 
upon his intellectual development. 
school which bases its program in- 
struction upon the widely-varying inter- 
ests, purposes, and needs the children 
who attend it. one that attempts 
provide environment which each 
child may live efficiently possible 
member the groups with which 
associated and the same time 
acquires those abilities, skills, under- 
standings, attitudes, and appreciations 
which will enable him continue 
function good member demo- 
cratic group. stands contrast with 
the traditional school which the task 
the teacher was academic instruction 


and that the pupil, memorizing and 
reciting. 

Grading, marking, and reporting are 
administrative measures invented and 
developed instruments aid bring- 
ing about the desired education chil- 
dren our schools. They are interre- 
lated problems with which American 
educators have been struggling for 
century more. Vast amounts time 
and energy have been expended 
efforts deal with them successfully; 
yet they are still among the most 
troublesome problems with which teach- 
ers have deal today. The frequency 
with which they appear items edu- 
cational literature and the agenda 
faculty meetings, and educational con- 
ventions, and conferences, ample 
proof this statement, any proof 
were needed. Most the time and 
energy has been spent trying find 
better ways using them, but some 
has been devoted efforts elimi- 
nate them. examination some 
the problems involved may help 
understand the reason why these efforts 
have not been successful. 

Perhaps the chief reason lies the 
nature the objectives education and 
the teaching and learning processes. 
Many the objectives education can 
attained more economically through 
group instruction than through indi- 
vidual instruction; some the most im- 
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portant ones, those pertaining social 
and emotional development, cannot 
attained otherwise. Children learn 
co-operate, good leaders good 
followers, respect the rights others, 
good losers well good 
winners living members groups. 

Group instruction fundamental 
feature our educational system, and 
grading, the graded school, one 
its products. Marking and reporting 
are products the graded school. 
When pupils are classified according 
grades, the term “grade” implying level 
attainment, becomes necessary that 
teachers give attention the progress 
that each child making and make 
some kind record his progress. 
Marks various kinds are resorted 
means doing this. Along with 
progress attainment, with its accom- 
panying features promotion and fail- 
ure, comes increased interest the 
part the parents knowing what 
progress their children are making. Re- 
port cards and reporting then become 
one the features each 
school. 

These interrelationships grading, 
marking, and reporting with group in- 
struction make difficult, not im- 
possible, eliminate them without 
eliminating group instruction. seems 
that herein lies the reason why efforts 
eliminate grading, marking, and re- 
porting have had them for ap- 
proximately century have not yet been 
successful. 

However, each the three, grading, 
marking, and reporting has about cer- 
tain basic features that make difficult 
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use satisfactorily, even though these 
interrelationships did not ex- 
amination some these features will 
help show why our efforts use 
them have not been satisfactory. 


Are SoME THE PROBLEMS 
Basic GRADING? 


Grading carries with the idea 
progression from grade grade and 
this have the problem promotion 
and failure—one with which have 
been struggling since grades were in- 
vented. Much time and energy have 
been expended each generation 
teachers studying it. Policies have 
been established only modified 
abolished because theories upon which 
they were established have been proved 
impractical false. Use the so-called 
normal probability curve has been, 
and doubtless still is, frequently applied 
elementary-school classes de- 
termine the distribution marks and 
eventually the number promotions 
and non-promotions failures. The 
fallacy such procedure too well 
known require further comment. 
Studies Caswell, Cook, Otto, and 
others show that the reasons once given 
justify high percentage non- 
promotions, such maintaining high 
standards achievement, have been 
proved unsound; and this has led 
new policy, often referred 
“one-hundred-percent promotions.” 
With this policy the term “grade” im- 
plies year school and not level 
attainment. 

Perhaps the greatest reason why the 
use grades administrative de- 


vice our educational program has 
been and continues difficult use 
satisfactorily lies the fact that chil- 
dren differ. They differ greatly and 
many ways make the term 
common knowledge that when the 
best available measuring device, the 
standardized test, applied any 
grade the results show great variation 
levels attainment. standardized 
test arithmetic given fifth-grade 
class selected random will usually 
show that there are pupils that class 
who rate third grade even second 
grade and others who rate seventh 
grade higher. Since such results are 
almost always obtained regardless the 
grade subject, not logical con- 
clude that the term “grade” does not 
indicate level attainment, that 
teachers have not yet learned 
measure the product our instruction? 
There is, course, some justification for 
either conclusion, but the weight evi- 
dence seems favor the former. The 
term “grade” meaningless when used 
the sense indicating the amount 
progress group individual has 
made school. fifth grade not 
fifth grade. more probably group 
pupils ranging achievement the 
various school subjects from the third 
grade the seventh grade higher, 
the variations being due much 
differences traits within each individ- 
ual differences among the individu- 
als the group. Since individuals differ 
reason widely-varying heredity and 
environment, factors over which teach- 
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ers have little control, the term 
level the school sys- 
tem, can never made indicate 
with any degree accuracy the level 
educational attainment any group 
children even any individual child. 

Let now examine the extent 
which the conclusion justified that 
teachers have not yet learned measure 
adequately the results instruction. 
This conclusion seems especially valid 
guishes the modern elementary school 
from the traditional one. have not 
yet developed any 
method for measuring adequately the 
results our efforts aid our pupils 
developing desirable attitudes, ideals, 
appreciations, and other 
sonality factors which educators today 
believe vital part the educa- 
tion. Until such time learn 
measure the progress pupils are making 
toward the attainment the objectives 
our educational programs, the term 
some factor our educational ma- 
chinery. 

Our inability measure accurately 
adequately the progress which our 
pupils make toward the attainment 
our educational objectives combined with 
the fact that groups children always 
vary greatly their levels attain- 
ment serves make the term “grade” 
meaningless and creates administrative 
problems. These problems 
petuated because group instruction 
essential our educational program, 
and for this some sort grading seems 
essential. 
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Wuat Are SoME THE PROBLEMS 
Basic 


The problems involved marking 
are closely related those grad- 
ing and reporting that impossible 
separate them. Reference has been made 
the point that have not yet learned 
measure adequately the product, 
results, our teaching. Further illustra- 
tion this point will help show why 
torily with marks. are familiar 
with the study reported Starch and 
Elliot which 116 mathematics teach- 
ers were asked assign marks 
geometry paper, and the marks ranged 
from 28% 92% with not more than 
six teachers assigning the same mark. 
Later studies have yielded similar re- 
sults, and our own experiences 
that such results are not ususual. They 
are the rule rather than the exception. 
may argued that this evidence that 
not know how evaluate the re- 
sults our testing and not our teach- 
ing. However, the results are the same. 
The marks assigned one teacher 
not have the same meaning for the 
child, his parents, another teacher, 
anyone else that they had for the person 
who assigned them. Further, there 
good reason believe that the teacher 
who assigned the marks, given the 
same evidence different time under 
different circumstances would assign 
different ones. Wrinkle refers this 
failure convey accurately ade- 
quately the meaning intended being 
the No. fallacy the use the single 
A-B-C-D-F mark. also presents evi- 
dence show that certain other 
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opinions commonly held 
such marks are fallacious. 

The fact is, mark any kind, 
only symbol, and the degree which 
the reader the symbol gets the mean- 
ing intended the writer determined 
the extent which the two indi- 
viduals are exactly alike, especially 
experiential background. Casual reflec- 
tion upon the improbables involved 
indicate clearly why our tra- 
ditional marking systems are unsatis- 


factory. 


Are SoME THE PROBLEMS 
Basic REPORTS 

Perhaps the greatest problem teach- 
ers have face attempting report 
parents the modern elementary 
schoo] results from the fact that the 
teacher concerned with the total 
growth the child and not only the 
amount information has acquired. 
The symbols (percents) that first 
used well those which replaced 
them (letters) were developed when 
the teacher’s primary concern was 
indicate the parent the progress the 
child was making his efforts acquire 
information, read, write, and 
use numbers. She felt little re- 
sponsibility for giving the 
formation concerning the social and 
emotional growth the child. 

Broadening the goals education, 
the modern elementary school does, 
has brought with host new prob- 
lems grading, marking, and report- 


ing. Among the more important ques- 
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tions raised are these: Should the 
progress which child has made his 
social and emotional development 
given consideration determining his 
grade placement? Should parents 
informed the progress the child 
making the broader aspect edu- 
cation well the more limited 
aspects, such reading and arith- 
metic? 

Teachers the modern elementary 
answered these questions 
tively, and complicated the problem 
marking and reporting. Marks are 
given indicate progress, attain- 
ment, which turn indicates that some 
measurement has been made. Valid and 
reliable measurement has not been 
achieved and, for many teachers, has 
not been attempted. This condition 
alone precludes effective marking 
satisfactory reporting. However, since 
modern elementary school much con- 
cerned with attainment the traditional 
school subjects, and since, previously 
stated, have not yet learned make 
accurate measurements attainment 
them, the problem 
porting more difhcult than the newer 
objectives make it. 

have examined some the basic 
problems connected with grading, mark- 
ing, and reporting. Let now review 
the steps that have been taken and are 
now being taken solve them. 


Our SOLVE THE 
GRADING? 


The trend 
percent promotions only one the 
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several steps that have been taken 
solve the problem grading. The main 
advantages claimed for policy 
failures that children are kept with 
their own age groups, thus avoiding 
the social problem created overageness 
or, the case double promotions, 
underageness; and the harm done 
“branding” child failure elimi- 
nated, While there much truth both 
these contentions, there also some 
room for doubt. Having child remain 
with his age group does not always pre- 
vent social problems, children vary 
the rate which they develop. Girls 
usually develop faster than boys and 
enter the adolescent stage about two 
years younger. Also, the experiences 
the writer trying out the theory, 
indicate that behavior problems still 
arise. pupil who able make 
little progress academically per- 
mitted advance from grade grade, 
may become aware his lack at- 
tainment and very unhappy about it. 
Unless the teacher unusually under- 
standing and resourceful his unhappi- 
ness may lead undesirable behavior. 
Perhaps the theory one-hundred- 
percent promotion cannot and should 
not rigidly followed. Exceptions 
should made whenever and where- 
ever the welfare the pupil indicates 
they should be. This getting close 
the original idea that pupils should 
retained when the evidence indicates 
that they cannot the work the next 
grade; that is, they will better work 
repeating grade, which theory has 
been proved largely unsound. 

Our inability solve the problems 


inherent any kind system grad- 
ing has led procedures for supple- 
menting the systems that have. 

The two procedures which have been 
most widely used are homogeneous 
grouping and ability grouping. Homo- 
geneous grouping came the wake 
intelligence testing, but efforts form 
homogeneous groups soon disclosed the 
fact that all that was achieved was some 
reduction heterogeneity below that 
which was achieved when some pupils 
were placed elementary school and 
others high school, and again when 
each school each pupil was placed 
particular grade. However, homogene- 
ous grouping could not even at- 
tempted large numbers schools, 
because the number pupils enrolled 
each grade was not large 
divide the grade into classes. The 
result has been that shift ability 
grouping has been made. 

This another controversial subject 
widespread agreement what the 
term means its relative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. seems 
that some “ability” groups have been 
geneity determined intelligence 
tests, while others have been formed 
the basis ability achieve single 
subject. either case such groups must 
have varied greatly other respects 
still leave the teacher with great 
task providing for individual differ- 
ences and needs. 

recognition the fact that group- 
ing according any specific ability, 
which reduces heterogeneity for that 
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ability, may not reduce all the hetero- 
geneity the group with reference 
other abilities has led the most recent 
development grouping, flexible 
temporary grouping within the 
With this procedure the personnel 
the various groups are different for dif- 
ferent kinds work and may change 
from day day. compromise be- 
tween common instruction for the whole 
group and individualized instruction. 
Space does not permit discussion its 
relative values the prevalence its 
use, but seems lack some the 
weaknesses homogeneous grouping 
that has perhaps not had trial 
provide true measure its worth. 

One other aspect the problem 
grading deserves consideration. Many 
elementary schools 
what Caswell calls “primary-unit 
plan.” The idea behind this procedure 
eliminate formal progress measures 
during that period time. While there 
some variation the way the plan 
set and operated different schools, 
usually results flexible type 
grouping meet individual needs bet- 
ter and eliminates the usual practice 
promotion and non-promotion. School 
systems which have tried the plan vary 
their estimates its worth, but the 
weight evidence seems favor it. 
The flexible curriculum which makes 
possible appears one its most 
desirable features. may that this 
step the primary grades will lead 
more satisfactory method deal- 
ing with the problem grading all 
levels the elementary school. 
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Our Errorts SOLVE THE 


When Starch and Elliot made their 
famous report 1912 the unrelia- 
bility teachers’ marks, they started 
movement marking which 
Wrinkle has referred “Manipulating 
the Symbols.” The change from the 
100-point system the letter 
system was followed numerous other 
such manipulations, the ultimate sim- 
plification being the (satisfactory) and 
(unsatisfactory). 

Practices this kind have been 
numerous and varied include al- 
most all the letters the alphabet, yet 
none appears have been satisfactory. 
However, there are other reasons why 
our traditional approach the problem 
marking has not met the need. These 
are related our changing philosophy 
education. 

The force which brought our at- 
tention the inadequacies our tradi- 
tional marking practices was the same 
that which brought into being the mod- 
ern elementary was realiza- 
tion that education something more 
than acquiring information, When 
brought into the realm our educa- 
tional objectives the social and emo- 
tional aspects child’s development, 
came face face with need for 
change marking practices. This 
called for more than manipulation 
symbols. required that identify the 
various factors that indicate social and 
emotional growth and evaluate the 
progress which pupils were making 
toward the attainment these objec- 
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tives well those the traditional 
subjects. 

Visible results our first efforts 
deal with this problem appear the 
form traditional symbols marks as- 
signed such terms “conduct” 
“deportment.” This has the same 
weakness does the assigning mark 
studies” “arithmetic.” Such marks 
little fulfill either the major func- 
tions marks, which Ross lists “ad- 
ministrative” and “instructional.” re- 
alization this weakness resulted 
efforts separate the major items 
both the newer and the older objectives 
into their lesser components. Instead 
trying evaluate the pupil’s achieve- 
ment arithmetic and assigning 
single mark for that subject, teachers 
began think about some the spe- 
cific abilities and skills arithmetic, 
such as, “knows number combinations,” 
“solves problems suited his grade 
level,” “shows skill the fundamental 
processes,” and “works accurately.” The 
child’s 
thought terms behavior his 
way working and playing such 
ways the following: “works his 
ability,” “follows directions carefully,” 
“is courteous manner and speech,” 
“respects the rights and property 
others,” “shows good sportsmanship,” 
and “tries keep himself neat and 
clean.” 

Another factor which entered into 
the thinking teachers which increased 
still further the problem marking, 
well reporting, was that deciding 
the base upon which the system mark- 
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ing was rest. Was upon prescribed 
standards for each grade and the mark 
assigned used indication the prog- 
ress which the child had made toward the 
attainment these standards? Or, was 
the mark assigned indicative the 
child’s achievement relation his 
ability? Some schools favored the for- 
mer, some the latter; some both. 

great amount insight neces- 
sary see how complex the problem 
marking had become. The number 
items for consideration the assigning 
marks became almost limitless. the 
number increased, overlappings 
meanings increased, creating confusion 
the thinking the one who was as- 
signing the marks and the one who was 
trying interpret them. became evi- 
dent that marks could fail fulfill their 
functions having too many well 
too few. Efforts then were centered 
upon the problem trying deter- 
mine the most appropriate number 
items use and what these items 
should be. That where stand to- 
day. are, course, aware that 
what may appropriate for one school 
may not for another. For that reason 
the quest for answer the problem 
continues fast tempo and multi- 
tude places, which should be. 


Our SOLVE THE PROBLEM 
REPORTING PARENTS? 


Since one the functions marks 
indicate achievement, progress 
toward the attainment the objectives 
education, and since that was the 
purpose the traditional report par- 
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ents, the problems the two are some- 
what the same. However, reporting 
parents presents some problems over 
and above those connected with mark- 
ing. Parents not interpret the marks 
the same way that the teachers who 
assign them They have never done 
so, but the difference interpretation 
has become far greater since many 
new factors have been put into the re- 
port that were not there when con- 
tained but few Parents, and 
teachers, too, have become more con- 
scious the differences. Differences 
have always existed, but were not 
conscious them until began trying 
improve our marking and reporting 
systems. 

Efforts improve reports parents 
have brought face face with 
entirely new problem, very important 
and difficult one. The traditional report 
card was used long and our parents 
were well educated indoctrinated 
its use that they have resisted our 
efforts change it. Thus have been 
faced with the problem educating, 
re-educating, parents the use 
new type report When 
five letters symbols have been re- 
duced two, many parents have been 
puzzled, disturbed, even resentful, even 
though special efforts have been made 
explain why the change was made and 
how the new marks were inter- 
preted. 

Manipulating the symbols has not 
any means created the problems that 
changing the base for the symbols 
greatly increasing the number items 
created, teachers attempted 
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change the base from “attainment 
proportion set standards” “attain- 
ment proportion the ability the 
attain,” great majority 
the parents became puzzled and many 
them dissatisfied. parent who was 
accustomed looking “B” re- 
port card and thinking “my child 
above the average the class his 
efforts attain the objectives the 
class” felt that had evidence that was 
very definite meaning. That 
was almost always error his in- 
terpretation made difference, since 
was not aware the error. Usually 
was satisfied because the mark was 
“B,” even though the child had not 
done well was capable doing. 
When such parent was confronted 
with “B” which meant that, the 
teacher’s judgment, the child was 
little better than the average attain- 
ment, proportion his ability at- 
tain, was most unusual parent 
did not feel that had not been told 
enough. Having been educated sys- 
tem grades, with promotions and 
failures regular intervals, was only 
natural that wanted evidence that 
would tell him whether not his child 
was passing failing. What saw did 
not that, and was not satisfied. 
The problem involved much greater 
than that marks and reporting. 
nothing less than whole philosophy 
education, which not always easy 
explain puzzled parent. 
Reference has been made the prob- 
lem created increasing the number 
items marked. Further analysis 
order, since carries over into the 
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field reporting. teachers and ad- 
ministrators sought increase the num- 
ber items cover all aspects 
child’s education their report 
more detailed and meaningful report, 
they soon came have many items 
the reports for each the thirty 
forty pupils make the task burden- 
some. Many teachers trying use 
such reports became discouraged and 
soon ceased fill them out carefully. 
The more conscientious, who sought dili- 
gently fill them out correctly, dis- 
covered that the number items was 
large cause them become 
rather mechanical—follow pattern 
their markings. report prepared ac- 
cording either these patterns did 
not what was intended do. Par- 
ents were not given the evidence which 
the markers the report wanted them 
have. The evidence that was pre- 
sented confronted the parents with such 
multitude details that many were 
puzzled and dissatisfied they had 
been with the change base for the 
marks. Others were not satisfied because 
the time factor giving attention 
many details. This dissatisfaction 
among both teachers and parents re- 
sulted reduction the number 
items. 

Another means which has been de- 
veloped for dealing with the problem 
having too many items and marks has 
been the arrangement the items 
the report that only those concern 
the particular child for whom the 
report being made needs checked. 
This may greatly reduce the number 
marks which the teacher has make 
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and the parent observe. The weakness 
such report that invites the 
teacher keep the number mini- 
mum and she too often does not use 
enough marks. 

The discussion marks has, thus 
far, dealt with the developments con- 
nection with reports that use symbols. 
Since symbols have the inherent weak- 
ness not being interpreted the 
same way any two people, many 
schools and school systems have resorted 
other means reporting, either 
supplement replace the report 
which uses symbols. The two procedures 
most commonly used are informal let- 
ters and parent-teacher conferences. 
Both these appear used more 
supplement than replace. 

The use the informal letter has 
certain advantages over the formal re- 
port, but has the disadvantage be- 
ing very time-consuming. Unless the 
teacher writes the letter regular in- 
tervals the need arises, she likely 
find herself following rather stereo- 
typed set statements which are rela- 
tively meaningless. the teacher uses 
such letters means supplementing 
the formal report she likely avoid 
this danger, because she will write them 
about the specific problem some par- 
ticular child. What she writes will prob- 
ably more meaningful the parent 
than the symbols she made the for- 
mal report. However, McKee points 
out, words are only symbols, and often 
not mean the same the reader 
they did the writer. For that reason 
parent-teacher conferences constitute the 
most satisfactory type report, Lack 


proper understanding can usually 
detected and rectified. But 
teacher conferences are the most time- 
consuming and most difficult provide 
all the reporting devices measures, 
They are important, however, that 
some schoo] systems are providing sub- 
stitute teachers relieve regular teach- 
ers, order that they may have con- 
ferences with their parents under fa- 
vorable circumstances possible. The 
extra money spent for such purposes 
appears good investment. The 
trend toward more such plans. 

seems appropriate close this dis- 
cussion with quotation from Wrinkle’s 
book, Marking and Report- 
ing Practices. presents summary 
the work which and his colleagues 
have done over period about twenty 
years attempting develop more 
effective system. says: 

Chapter One, said, “You shouldn’t 
expect turn back the last chapter 
this book and find the perfect report form. 
won’t there, have never seen one 
and sure you haven’t. doubt there 
one. What might good one school 
might not good Each school 
has work out its own forms and prac- 
tices the basis its own objectives, its 
own philosophy, and its own staff.” 

What Wrinkle said about reporting 
may also said about grading and 
marking. have not yet found per- 
fect plan for either, and may never find 
it, but can always have the stimula- 
tion, pleasure, and profit trying. 
the poet has said: 

“Ah, But man’s reach should exceed 
his grasp 
what’s heaven for?” 
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Agassiz and His Log Again 
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lecture method teaching, 
are told, belongs the Middle 
Ages, when there were Penguin 
Books, Rinehart Classics, College 
Outlines—no books! Then, course, in- 
structors were really indispensable. The 
discussion method tends degenerate 
into exploitation the class hour 
callow and shallow youth showing off. 
Worse, under both methods, classroom 
practice too often lacks one shining requi- 
site learning, that is, actual con- 
tact mind with mind. How, then, can 
use the golden class hours genuine 
contributions the education youth? 
suggest one way: the student report 

“Vitalized” here important 
word, Obviously, student reports can 
just vapid vapid lectures and vapid 
“discussions.” But lively and living 
student report not vapid. Moreover, 
necessitates that comely but elusive de- 
sideratum, genuine student participation. 
course, student participation does not 
thrive naturally formal atmosphere 
such seems inherent the class- 
room situation; but most upper-division 
classes are not large preclude 
reasonable informality. Any instructor 
wholeheartedly interested his subject 
and his students can usually develop 
his classroom atmosphere in- 
formal friendliness which will put 
ease not only the reporting student but 
also the rest the class. such 


atmosphere the group will soon find it- 
self engaged just good conversation 
about the ideas being presented the 
report. And then, there learning— 
yea, more: there education. 

Let now objective and detail 
the steps the method. assigning 
topics books for student reports, make 
clear you can that this report 
real and important contribution 
the subject-matter the course. 
not speech test nor primarily 
bid for grade. The class will de- 
pending the report and the dis- 
cussion invokes for necessary units 
learning over which the students will all 
tested later one way another; 
the reporting student thus responsible 
for the presentation that unit. 

Then what? Don’t get the idea that 
all you the instructor will have 
sit back and make out next month’s 
family budget while student does your 
work. Sit back, yes; sit back the class- 
room chairs with the listening students. 
Agassiz the other end the log 
now. better bet than either desk-arm 
chairs log conference table 
around which all sit democratically to- 
gether (nice you can get In- 
tellectually, however, the instructor will 
still very much control, but 
guide. the first opportunity—an ap- 
parent half-understanding the part 
the reporting student, hesitant ap- 
proach, idea not clarified, lagging 
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attention the audience—ask ques- 
tion, and ask you want know 
the answer, not you were putting 
the student the spot. little 
Socratic prodding. Get the student 
talking freely the subject his re- 
port. Ask other members the group 
for opinion obscure contro- 
versial point. Recall related idea 
work, another authority source. Invite 
comparisons. short, encourage that 
conversational quality which lures minds 
active participation the interplay 
the discussion method, impel 
all contribute; permit monopoly 
either the brilliant the glib. 

Such situation, skillfully directed 
the instructor, will soon teach students 
that reports can not made cut-and- 
dried fashion from cut-and-dried—and 
dry!—notes alone. meet impromptu 
questions, follow the mental exercise 
conversation subject, each will 
have know enough insure reason- 


able facility and flexibility holding 
his end the discussion. 

Should you, the instructor, wish 
combine this method with the written 
research paper true seminar fashion, 
permit the formal writing only after 
the matter has been presented the stu- 
dent audience, and require that the fruits 
class discussion taken into account 
the finished paper. Any student mak- 
ing ill-prepared report, its defects 
shown sympathetic but embarrass- 
ing questions and comments, will thus 
have chance for revision and improve- 
ment his research, itself profita- 
ble intellectual exercise. 

for Agassiz, let him not think that 
here easy way out few prepa- 
rations. He’d better review that book 
before his student reports it; for 
doesn’t, some youthful mind with 
new idea will flesh rapier question 
his unpreparedness and reveal the stuff- 
ing the shirt. 


Education should make able more aware and more 
perceptive the reasons, origins, meanings experiences encounter. 
must help for example, walk Park Avenue and recognize 
the contribution the past has made the architecture the present. 
Education does not mean the amassing discrete bodies information 
which could got few weeks from the memorizing texts.— 


Orpway 
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What Students Have Teach 


GLICKSBERG 


and educators commonly 
assume that the function the 
teacher teach. cornucopia special- 
ized knowledge and tested wisdom, 
dispenses largesse. taken for granted 
that his job enlighten the young, 
communicate them given body 
information and ideas, instruct them 
the rudiments his subject matter. 
That what the course study for, 
and students are marked the basis 
how much knowledge they can as- 
similate. The successful teacher, accord- 
ing this touchstone value, the 
one who can most effectively explain the 
high mysteries his specialized dis- 
cipline. 

While all this going on, how much 
are the students teaching the teacher? 
This question seldom asked, Perhaps 
impertinent and irrelevant ques- 
tion. Perhaps such questions should not 
even raised. Highly trained for his 
professional task, the teacher paid, 
though not always adequately, for his 
services. his duty give and give 
generously, even inspiringly. The stu- 
dent, the other hand, looked upon 
tabula rasa, body without richly 
stored mind, form without 
good thing will raise pertinent 
questions and initiate fruitful discussions 
—that is, time permits such devia- 
tions from the strictly time-budgeted 
course study—but not practice 


widely encouraged. But let 
heretical and perverse one point: 
what would happen college students 
were encouraged respond freely and 
participate actively class discussions? 
Why should this activity not re- 
garded fundamental aim the edu- 
cative process? 

such attitude were genuinely 
accepted both teachers and students, 
the theory were not only embraced 
but enthusiastically put into practice, 
then education, least the field 
liberal arts, would take revolutionary 
step forward. For one thing, the class- 
room, hitherto formal and joyless 
institution, would become living thing: 
church, Quaker meeting house. Mind 
would compete against mind col- 
lective search for the truth. Who can 
venture say where the lightning 
new thought would strike, what seed 
would fall, and what fertile soil? 
Second, the students would seriously as- 
sume the full responsibility partici- 
pating the give-and-take informal 
discussion. Hence they would not hesi- 
tate confess their ignorance, their per- 
plexities, the vital problems that trouble 
them. Third, the hours spent the class- 
room and lecture hall would afford 
truly valuable and illuminating experi- 
ence, since the students would shar- 
ing partners and participants com- 
mon and endlessly fascinating adventure 
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into the Ultima Thule the unknown. 
Finally, the teacher, who would en- 
joying himself immensely, would 
enormously enriched this free-for-all 
flexible mentally pre- 
pared for such meeting minds 
which everything comes out into the 
open. 

easy, course, point out the 
glaring weaknesses and flagrant disad- 
vantages such “revolutionary” 
method. Are there not some subjects, 
notably the sciences, where free dis- 
cussion would distracting, wasteful, 
and futile? There minimum body 
essential facts and formulas 
mastered, and there substitute for 
such painstaking and difficult mastery. 
Even those subjects where free dis- 
cussion desirable and fruitful, such 
activities would undoubtedly prove ter- 
ribly time-consuming. Many students 
love hear themselves talk and persist 
raising pointless, foolish issues. 
the classroom the football field, 
there such device “killing the 
clock.” 

Let assume, then, that experi- 
mentation this field will limited 
those subjects where free discussion 
maximally fruitful: sociology, political 
science, economics, English literature, 
too, that the teacher still charge 
his class; directs and controls the dis- 
cussion; acts moderator, throwing 
out occasion leading questions, sum- 
ming the points raised. great deal 
valuable time will necessarily used 
this way, but suppose the sacrifice 
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were made and the experiment con- 
ducted. What would happen? How 
would all this enrich the experience 
the teacher? 

Before the experiment can put into 
operation, certain safeguards must 
taken care of. must sure that the 
students understand clearly what 
aimed and what their role under the 
new dispensation be. will not 
necessary for them throw their notes 
out the window, but they will place 
increasingly less reliance the mechani- 
cal process note-taking. Moreover, 
the instructor will have take the 
initiative and assume the burden 
leadership. who must set the 
tone and create atmosphere 
dence. must discard the regnant aca- 
demic fiction that students are many 
obligingly empty, hollow-sounding ves- 
sels waiting filled with the fine, 
aged wine has offer. Instead, 
will look upon them life’s knowledge 
and wisdom and purpose incarnate, po- 
tential sources insight and mature 
patiently and encourage the small, still 
abandon his role omniscience 
recognize the divine spark when leaps 
forth, however muffled smoke, will 
find that the students respond more than 
willingly. The God them will make 
itself felt. They will ask inspired ques- 
tions and the issues they raise will reach 
the ultimate bounds thought, the 
central mystery life. short, the 
students will voice, varying forms, all 
the problems that constitute the basis 
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metaphysics, religion, sociology, psychol- 
ogy, and literary criticism—the eternal 
enigmas life. 

What can the interested and alert in- 
structor gain from such unrehearsed, 
purely spontaneous sessions? Each in- 
structor who has ever conducted such 
experiment will probably give differ- 
ent answer. Some, the skeptical, would 
maintain that little nothing gained 
from such investment time. 
interrupts the thread discourse, 
causes the lecture session off 
unprofitable tangents, wastes time 
generating thick cloud semantic 
confusion. The more gifted and serious- 
minded student often reluctant speak 
out. But the majority experienced 
teachers who have ever engaged such 
experiment would probably agree 
that has much constructive nature 
offer. Such discussions develop at- 
titude intellectual humility and sus- 
pended judgment. Not everything 
known; the ultimate issues still remain 
unsolved. The vast area the unknown 
still challenges human intelligence. Once 
that recognized, healthy, bracing 
intellectual atmosphere generated. 
The instructor learns know his stu- 
dents individuals, becoming aware 
their interests, their temperaments, their 
problems, their outlook life. Even 
their professed cynicism becomes mean- 
ingful, once explained human 
terms. Concretely, learns what ques- 
tions they would like have answered, 
possible, what doubts assail them. 

Once they feel home the class- 
room, free say what they think, the 
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students ask metaphysically profound 
and disturbing questions, What the 
origin life, the relation science 
religion, the nature and presence God 
human life? What does the future 
hold store for them age over- 
shadowed wars, atomic bombs, con- 
centration camps, totalitarianism, crema- 
toria, genocide? What value does litera- 
ture art have for those who are 
greatly preoccupied with the problem 
forging career and earning living? 
What the basis ethics? What the 
functional meaning democracy? What 
the truth about Communism? there 
life after death? These students are 
terribly earnest. they speak, their 
eyes flash, their words come forth 
rush. And they tell about their ex- 
periences, their doubts, their moments 
insight and illumination, their per- 
sonalities make themselves felt. They 
are publicly formulating their attitude 
toward God, religion, death, immor- 
tality, education, marriage, morality, 
war, peace, the ethics co-operation. 
Nothing that human alien their 
minds. 

The opinions students voice, and 
out class, are extremely revealing 
their state mind. and large, the 
younger generation college are in- 
clined take short-range view 
affairs. They are not cynical; they re- 
gard themselves realistic and practical. 
the perfectionists who are the 
trouble-makers earth, the ideal- 
ists who, demanding too much 
limited and fallible human nature, are 
responsible for much ruinous mischief 


the world. The short and the long 
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that one must work with human 
nature is. And what human nature, 
according these soberly realistic proph- 
Human nature not only finite 
but corrupt. Therefore, checks and bal- 
ances must instituted against the 
abuse power the victimization 
the weak and the helpless. But human 
nature also lazy, mediocre, unenter- 
prising, without initiative driving 
energy; therefore, little competition 
must instituted order encourage 
industry, stimulate initiative, and pro- 
mote prosperity. Though the young be- 
lieve system free enterprise, they 
are careful qualify that they would 
not relax the rules and regulations de- 
signed prevent the rise monopolies 
and giant corporations. 

There are, course, different points 
view expressed with varying degrees 
The most extreme view 
was voiced pungently one young man, 
who held that competition not only 
natural but inevitable. Without some 
competitive spur pressure, the human 
race, felt, would degenerate and the 
individual would stagnate sloth. 
Another student phrased brutally: 
“Man dog.” Another student ex- 
pressed himself more temperately 
saying that “natural” for every 
man concerned first about himself 
and only secondarily about the welfare 
society. Thus altruism and humani- 
tarian ideals are out the question; 
they are but the rhetoric hypocrisy. 

But the idealists still held out for 
their philosophy life, their faith 
the future mankind and the limit- 
less potentialities for good human na- 
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ture. One courageously declared that she 
was shocked those who act solely 
the basis selfish rather than humane 
and co-operative motives. Man must live 
for purpose that transcends his own pe- 
cuniary advantage. The object striv- 
ing should not wealth power but 
the betterment mankind. When the 
class smiled this quixotic attitude, she 
did not abandon her convictions. the 
high duty the young, she contended, 
cherish the dream, keep the vision 
the ideal whole and undefiled, 
reach out toward the goal perfection, 
regardless what the practical-minded 
and the Philistines may say. 


But the voice the idealist the 
colleges today decidedly the minor- 
ity. The temper youth predomi- 
nantly anti-utopian. Edward Bellamy 
taken task for his efforts establish 
perfect society which work would 
regimented and strikes would 
eliminated and everything would 
governed the State. Indignantly the 
students repudiate this brand social- 
ism, with its promise equality pay- 
ment for all types work. That 
absurd. would mark the end indi- 
vidualism, spell the death initiative 
and free enterprise. Above all, would 
destroy the precious heritage democ- 
racy and plunge the world into form 
corporate fascism, totalitarian type 
government, which everything 
would centralized and regimented. 
The young cling their belief the 
sovereign virtues individualism, even 
that means muddling through. But 
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the most remarkable feature this dis- 
cussion was the opinion some the 
students that every age age 
trouble. Faith utopian panaceas 

ounded romantic illusion. Grief, 
suffering, failure, uncertainty, doubt, 
hardships, struggle: these are not 
avoided. They are the perennial and in- 
escapable consequences the experience 
living. 

literary work may, the course 
discussion, call forth strangely revealing 
insights into human nature general 
and that the students particular. 
analyzing Huckleberry Finn, one stu- 
dent pointed out distinction tem- 
peraments between Tom Sawyer and 
Huck Finn. The first was dreamer who 
dwelt world make-believe; the 
second was realist who knew the world 
was and believed doing things 
practical, efficient manner. Somehow 
this precipitated controversy what 
constituted maturity. One student ar- 
gued that this marked the essential 
difference between maturity and adoles- 
cence: ability distinguish between 
make-believe and truth, illusion and 
reality. Each student then tried define 
what considered the criteria ma- 
turity. The answers given were personal 
confessions well efforts formulat- 
ing cogent definition. One girl main- 
tained that maturity also included the 
ability live with one’s self, accept 
one’s limitations. Another student de- 
clared with great earnestness that for 
her maturity consisted the power 
make her own decision, without having 
consult her mother which course 
action was right. implied, too, the 
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willingness accept responsibility for 
all decisions. 

intense but searching discussion 
was called forth theme student 
wrote “My Paradox Loneliness,” 
which declared that loneliness 
God’s greatest gift man and pro- 
ceeded expound many his heretical 
beliefs: his hatred crowds, his cynical 
view love, his detestation life 
cities. the course the theme, 
defended his “normality,” his right 
feel this way. Though the members 
the class found this point view 
strange, say the least, they felt that 
the writer was justified embracing it, 
since was speaking solely for himself. 
One young lady declared that the writer 
was certainly not running true form; 
young men were supposed happy- 
go-lucky, joyous, social-minded, and 
cheerful, and here was definitely 
misanthropic and pessimistic. The most 
rewarding moment the discussion 
period came when one girl questioned 
the writer what meant lone- 
That when was forced 
define his position more clearly. 
began his normality, both 
physically and psychically. was like 
other young people, was outcast. 
simply found people unbearable. 
needed alone. But the students 
persisted seeking pin down the 
meaning loneliness. Did mean 
“lonely” “being alone”? Perhaps 
might have used the word solitude. One 
crowded street and still alone. Did 
the writer wish off and live 
seclusion desert island did de- 
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sire alone with himself shutting 
the door his room? The other stu- 
dents made abundantly plain that 
they valued companionship, friendship, 
love. They found pleasure, rule, 
being alone. one girl put it, 
“Though there are times when like 
alone, too much alone the 
loneliness becomes insupportable and 
long for companionship, someone can 
talk and with and with. 
greatest happiness lies sharing life 
with others.” 

indeed remarkable what students 
will confess the atmosphere the 
classroom congenial and permissive. 
During discussion You Can’t 
Home Again, Thomas Wolfe, which 
contains brilliant description act 
suicide, some felt that suicide was 
justified person were suffering from 
incurable disease, but not otherwise. 
Others believed that takes more cour- 
age live than die, that embrace 
death kind “escape.” Still others 
maintained that the suicidal impulse was 
conditioned person’s conception 
what came after death. The same earnest 
and intense search for meaning and for 
values takes place when other subjects 
come for free discussion: juvenile 
delinquency, drug addiction, prostitu- 
tion, crime, euthanasia, marriage, di- 
vorce, the religious 

Inevitably the discussions the class- 
room, when not too strictly curbed 
the limits subject matter, touch 
ultimate issues, the religious problem. 
The young are interested 
full and rich social life, belonging 
fraternities and sororities; they are pro- 
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foundly concerned about their relations 
with the opposite sex; they wish 
popular and well liked but above all 
they wish loved; they have 
thought much about the responsibility 
marriage and raising family. But 
finally they come the supreme para- 
dox existence: How was the world 
created? there first cause, and what 
does mean call this force God? 
What justification there for religious 
observances? their particular religion 
right, then what about the other re- 
ligions earth? the whole, despite 
the conclusions science, they tend 
cling the religious beliefs their par- 
ents. Many them find abhorrent 
picture world that without order 
meaning, universe stripped purpose, 
mere mechanical monstrosity. Never 
have they heard Nature whisper: “The 
stars their courses blindly run.” For 
them they not blindly Life 
real, life earnest, and death aeons 
eternities away. God necessity 
the human spirit, source consolation 
times need and grief, when the 
individual comes realize his finitude 
and powerlessness. Only 
fronted with the task articulating 
their beliefs are they left speechless. 
They know, general, what they be- 
lieve think they believe, but never 
have they been put the position 
having define and defend their faith. 
They get lost forest abstractions, 
but their though vague and 
ineffectual, are nonetheless impassioned 
and sincere. 

When science points out that unan- 
swerable questions—those that religion 
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persists asking—cannot answered, 
they are not the least impressed. 
These questions must somehow asked, 
and they must, somehow, answered. 
Perhaps answer will found that 
rationally well emotionally satis- 
fying. Man must relate himself 
positive way the absolute his life 
here and now rendered null and void. 
There must fundamental reason, 
they argue, for the passionate persistence 
with which generation after generation 
men have struggled voice the faith 
that them, commune with God. 
The college students today are not 
prepared give their religious faith. 
they cherish the religious values 
their forbears, because doing 
they are able live meaningfully, pro- 
ductively, and accordance with their 
conscience. 

not easy set down concretely 
what instructor learns from his stu- 
dents, but learning continuously, 
whether aware not. Whatever 
does fails do, must inevitably 
reckon with their human, all-too-human 
response. makes genuine attempt 
communicate with them, encourage 
the still small voice speak out, will 
discover that they are not only intensely 
human their reactions (what else 
would one expect?), but individual 
their response, unique their sensibility 
and the fundamental quality their 
mind and heart. How sensitive and fear- 
ful some them are, sometimes 
point where they suffer acutely from 
fear criticism rejection! Some are 
emotionally confused and groping. But 
their most distinctive trait their search 


for values, philosophy life, faith. 

Few teachers have failed some 
days witness miracles the class- 
room: the tense, fascinated attention 
the students once their minds have 
caught hold some metaphysically pro- 
vocative, baffling, 
the college curriculum lend themselves 
more readily than others such soul- 
searching examinations, but there prob- 
ably field where such occasions not 
arise. For the mystery remains, and the 
lightning thought strikes, and the 
questions, charged with emotion, how- 
ever objectively couched, invariably 
come up. Does life have any meaning? 
What happiness? What maturity? 
What the good life? there life 
after death? Does God exist? Such ques- 
tions are “numinous,” Otto’s sense 
the term: they represent search, 
spiritual quest, reaching out for ulti- 
mate meaning, attempt throw off 
the trammels doubt. Paul Tillich’s 
book, The Courage Be, ends with the 
profoundly paradoxical but poignant 
statement: “The courage rooted 
the God who appears when God has 
disappeared the anxiety doubt.” All 
these dialectical debates and agonistic 
struggles are enacted the classroom. 
Education becomes vital, “numinous” 
experience once the enlightened teacher 
perceives that his students have much 
teach him. can then appreciate the 
full meaning memorable quotation 
from The Talmud: have learned 
great deal from teachers, more than 
have learned from friends, and 
from pupils all.” 
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October and the World 


GERHARD FRIEDRICH 


Surface surface, not with kindled face, 

were visiting. Behind wall 

That cut glass-cold into consciousness, 
Behind wasted wide-eyed picture window, 
While the dusk October’s torches glowed, 
held small talk and smaller silences, 

But did not hold our breath, and would not own 
The burning pulse, the banished burst heart. 
Darkly through dusk and through wall glass 
October’s torches glowed register 

Their flaming presence, but more darkly 
Failed take note, and one there did say: 
October and the world will tick away 

With without was yesterday. 
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Aspects the Relation the Roman 
Catholic Church American 


Public Education 


official Pastorals issued the 
the Roman Catholic 
Church the United States the 
and laity comprise invaluable 
indication the evolving sentiment 
favor strictly parochial schools for the 
education Catholic youth, Many 
the Pastorals reflect the deliberations 
conciliar assemblies American bishops 
and, because their authoritative na- 
ture, form what Guilday has called “the 
living constitution the Church this 
Although the Pastorals deal 
with multitude theological and 
ecclesiastical problems, the treatment 
education means incidental, but 
rather integral and prominent feature 
the documents. the vehicle for the 
promulgation Catholic teaching, edu- 
cation receives the attention commensu- 
rate with the responsibilities placed upon 
it. 

One year after the first national 
Synod held Baltimore 1791, Bishop 
John Carroll issued his Pastoral Letter 
the American Church. the docu- 
ment, Bishop Carroll called attention 
the pressing need for Christian edu- 


Guilday, editor, National Pastor- 
als the American Hierarchy (1792-1919), 
Washington, D.C.: National Catholic Welfare 
Council, 1923, Foreword, page 


cation youth and decried the disad- 
vantages felt were thwarting and 
limiting the expansion the true re- 
ligion even among Catholic families. 
With unwavering credence the 
cacy religious training exhorted 
parents increased vigilance ful- 
filling their responsibilities their chil- 
dren terms religious instruction. 
concrete step the direction Catho- 
lic education available all the faithful, 
Bishop Carroll requested widespread 
support new college Georgetown. 
claimed that the college will far 
towards creating enlightened and 
effective clergy, and will stimulate those 
“whom providence may select” enter 
the priesthood. 

More devoted support the Church 
urged upon the faithful with the as- 
surance that participation public wor- 
ship will offset laxity the observance 
faith. The Bishop observed that 


This duty has been insisted little 
amongst us, long the assistance the 
faithful was unnecessary for the mainte- 
nance their pastors, that many will often 
without pastors; course they become 
remiss their religious duties, and finally 
regardless them. Their offspring, unin- 
structed and ignorant the principles 
faith, are led astray false doctrines, and 
seduced corrupt examples. Hence, like- 
wise, churches for the celebration divine 
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service, and the great Eucharistic sacrifice 
the law grace, are not built all, 
are suffered fall into decay.’ 


The Pastoral Letter the Laity 
(1829) issued after the First Provincial 
Council Baltimore seven members 
the episcopacy the Catholic 
Church the United States, paints 
ambivalent picture luxuriant growth 
the Church one hand, and se- 
vere losses the other. The bishops 
point out the acute need for adequate 
ministry care for the faithful. 

Parents are admonished give their 
children the benefits Christian edu- 
cation, and warned that fail this 
responsibility invite eternal separa- 
tion from their children the life-to- 
come. 


you would avert this dreadful calamity, 
attend the education your child; 
teaching him first seek the kingdom 
God and His justice, and having food and 
raiment therewith content. Teach him 
and fully resigned the will that God 
who feeds the birds the air, clothes the 
lily the field—Believe us; only 
the religious education your children that 
you can train them up, ensure that, 
their filial piety and their steady virtue, 
they may you the staff your old 
age, the source your consolation, and 
reward better world. Begin with them 
their earliest childhood, whilst the mind 
yet pure and docile, and their baptismal 
innocence let their unfold- 
ing preceptions imbued with the mild 
and lovely tints religious truth and pure 
devotion; allure them the service 
their creator who delights the homage 


*Bishop John Carroll, “Pastoral Letter,” 
The National Pastorals the American Hier- 
archy, op. cit., page 
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innocence; and give their reason, 
becomes developed, that 
nutriment which requires, and which our 
holy religion abundantly affords; shew 
your children your conduct, that you 
believe what you 


their Pastoral Letter the Clergy, 
the bishops, with tireless energy, ad- 
monish the priesthood 
tinued and unremitting effort the edu- 
cation youth, and they groan con- 
template the vice and crime into which 
children will sink deprived the 
principles true faith. significant 
that the above Pastoral Letters were 
written the wake favorable ecclesi- 
astical legislation Catholic parochial 
schools decreed the First Provincial 
Council. 

The Pastoral Letters 1833, and 
1837, with respect education, reflect 
and largely reiterate the pronounce- 
ments earlier letters. However, the 
Pastoral Letter 1840 reviews the edu- 
cational picture considerable detail; 
the faithful are praised for taking ad- 
vantage Catholic educational 
ties but are chided for their lack 
cient pecuniary support. Further, there 
are those not the Catholic household 
faith who are more enthusiastic 
seeking the advantages Catholic 
schools than many the faithful. 
riousness the part parents de- 
nounced, and they are advised not 
stint excessively the education their 
children, chiefly because the dangers 
which threaten undermine 


Bishop England al., “The Pastoral Letter 
the Laity,” The National Pastorals the 
American Hierarchy, op. cit., pages 25-26. 
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vated The Pastoral then reviews 
lengthy discussion the nature 
Christ’s commission the Church 
guardian divine revelation. Religious 
separatism and non-conformity are con- 
demned familiar language. 

energetic attack upon 
versions scripture which are published 
without authority the Church. 
claimed that their use the public 
schools wholly contrary “the un- 
changeable doctrines and discipline 
our Church.” 


whether the introduction this sacred 
volume ordinary class book into schools 
beneficial religion. thereby exposed 
that irreverent familiarity, which cal- 
culated produce more contempt than 
veneration; placed side side with 
mere human productions, with the fables 
mythology and the speculations vain 
philosophy: thus too often made the 
subject vulgar jest, sinks the level 
task-books, and shares the aversion and 
the remarks which are generally bestowed 
upon them children. the authorized 
under circumstances very different from 
those which are usually found the public 
institutions our States, and this shows the 
necessity your better exertions estab- 
lish and uphold seminaries 
fitted according our own principles, and 
for the education the children who are 
daily rising up, and numbers whom are 
lost for want such 


The bishops decry the “covert and in- 
sidious efforts” misrepresent Catholic 
doctrine “the ordinary schools” and 
higher seminaries. The bishops declare 


toral Letter 1840,” The National Pastorals 
the American Hierarchy, op. page 125. 

pages 133-134. 
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that not out any feeling un- 
kindness towards their fellow citizens, 
reluctance their part contribute 
the prosperity “of what are called the 
common institutions the country” 
that they maintain separate system 
education for Catholic children. Rather 
because “in any common effort 
was always expected that our distinctive 
principles religious belief and practice 
should yielded the demands 
those who thought proper charge 
with error; and because saw with 
great pain the differences which at- 
tempt combine and conciliate prin- 
ciples, which have never been able 
reconcile, has produced distant 
Church which has always been found 

the Pastoral Letter 1843, the 
episcopacy referred what considered 
dangerous and critical issue, namely, 
the attempt poison the fountains 
sectarian hue through the use the 
classroom version the Bible 
made under sectarian bias,” and placing 
the hands children “books vari- 
ous kinds replete with offensive and 
dangerous matter.” claimed that 
such sectarianism open violation 
the free genius the civil schools. 
Catholic parents are admonished see 
that interference with the faith 
their children tolerated the public 


Archbishop Baltimore “The Pastoral 
Letter 1840,” The National Pastorals the 
American Hierarchy, op. cit., page 134. 

Baltimore al., “The Pas- 
toral Letter 1843,” The National Pastorals 
the American Hierarchy, op. cit., page 152. 
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The Third Plenary Council held 
Baltimore 1884 devoted much its 
time and resources vital questions 
United States and affirming defin- 
itive terms the position the Church 
with regard public education. ad- 
dressing their Pastoral Letter the 
clergy and laity the United States, 
the assembled Bishops, headed Cardi- 
nal Gibbons, recall that the Vatican 
Council “gave solemn, authoritative ut- 
terance some great truths which the 
Church had unvaryingly held from the 
days Christ and His Apostles; but 
which she found once more necessary 
recall and inculcate against the wide- 
spread skepticism and unbelief our 
day,” the present Council must again 
take issue with the errors which persist 
endangering sacred truths and the 
convictions the faithful. The bishops 
paint somber and melancholy picture 
the religious scene United States 
the nineteenth century. 

The responsibility the Catholic 
Church faithfully transmitting invio- 
late and unchanged the truths taught 
Christ reiterated, and any deviations 
from authoritative doctrine are de- 
nounced, asserted that order 
make sure that possibility remained 
whereby the true revelation might 
misinterpreted, the Vatican Council de- 
fined the limits and extent Catholic 
teaching. The bishops declared that: 


this authoritative declaration there 
nothing new, nothing give cause for 
wonder. only setting the solemn seal 
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definition upon what has always been 
the belief and practice the Church. Yet 
“the gates Hell,” the powers 
that forever assail the Church built 
Peter—though knowing that they cannot 
prevail against nor make void God’s prom- 
ise (Matth. xv., have been 
stirred the very depths the proclama- 
tion this great truth. And their impotent 
rage has found its echo upon The 
definition evoked storm for fierce obloquy 
and reckless vituperation, such has been 
seldom witnessed amongst our opponents, 
And wretched handful apostate Catho- 
lics “went out from us, but they were not 


The necessity for convoking the Third 
Plenary Council somewhat belies the 
alleged impotence forces opposing 
the Church. The bishops wax eloquent 
condemning the dire manifestations 
Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin, and call 
upon their brethren Catholic countries 
throw off the chains “tyrannous 
Liberalism.” Strict adherence the pro- 
nouncements the Vatican Council 
held the certain and direct path 
through the thickets error and false 
philosophies truth. The prelates ap- 
peal spurious unanimity opinion 
ostensibly held the seven-hundred 
bishops the Vatican Council, though 
there had been dissenting minority, 
nor there the slightest allusion the 
packing the Council which resulted 
partibus 


James Gibbons, “Pastoral Letter,” Acta 
Decreta Concilii Plenarii Baltimorensis 
page 

Fawkes, “Rome and the Vatican 
Council,” Cambridge Modern History, volume 
XI, page 720. 
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The bishops rightly reject state inter- 
ference matters conscience and any 
tendency for the state assume sover- 
eignty over all the affairs man. But, 
parenthetically, should pointed out 
that the Catholic Church could realize 
her avowed aim society, the resultant 
state would rigorously confessional 
and absolutist, patterned after the mon- 
archical administration and authoritar- 
jan pronouncements the Church. 
Whether under secular “confessional- 
ism” religious absolutism, dissent 
and non-conformity are ruthlessly de- 
graded and crushed. However, totali- 
tarian Church does attempt relate its 
actions towards universal and transcend- 
ent values, whereas totalitarian state, 
its inversion values, becomes the mea- 
sure all thought and conduct with its 
accompaniment despair, brutality and 

Their tendency the state towards 
total sovereignty not lacking the 
United States; fact its masquerade 
excessive nationalism transparent and 
manifests itself increasingly the overt 
effort abridge deny the liberties 
liberal persons spuriously accused sub- 
verting the state. Further, asserts it- 
self the assumption increased con- 
trol and monopoly the cultural and 
educational life the nation emphasiz- 
ing heightened measure the harshness 
competitive nationalism. The tend- 
ency, unchecked, will eventually per- 


See Robert Ulich, “Education and Politics,” 
Educational Forum, Volume number March 
1947, pages 279-84. 
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vert the very concept freedom itself, 
falsifying and suppressing grand 
climax savage totalism. 

sound civilization predicated 
upon sound education. sound 
education, the bishops one 
thoroughly impregnated with the prin- 
ciples Catholic religion and morality. 


tion, must foster religion. Now the three 
great educational agencies are the home, the 
Church, and the school. These mould men 
and shape society. Therefore each them, 
its part well, must foster But 
many, unfortunately, while avowing that 
religion should the light and the atmos- 
phere the home and the Church, are 
content see excluded from the school, 
and even advocate the best school system 
that which necessarily excludes religion. 
that religion should excluded from the 
school. the contrary, ought there 
one the chief agencies for moulding 
the young life all that true and virtuous, 
and holy the school, which principally 
gives the knowledge fitting for practical 
life, ought pre-eminently under the 
holy influence religion.” 


view the foregoing declaration, 
the following assertion the bishops 
significant: “The friends Christian 
education not condemn the State for 
not imparting religious instruction the 
public schools they are now organ- 
ized; because they well know does not 
lie within the province the State 
teach 

Subsequent pronouncements issued 


James Gibbons, “Apostolic Letter,” Acta 
Decreta Baltimorensis Tertii, 
op. cit., page Ixxiv. 
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the Papacy, e.g. Divini Magistri, 
have completely repudiated the tolerant 
albeit unorthodox statement the 
bishops assembled Baltimore. The 
current drive the Catholic Church 
the United States secure place the 
public schools for the promulgation 
its teachings attests more accurately 
the attitude the Church towards re- 
ligious instruction schools which “lie 
within the province the State.” 
long the religion taught, there 
appears little restraint asking 
the state assume the obligation! 

Thirty-five years after the Third 
Plenary Council Baltimore, Sep- 
tember, 1919, conference held 
Catholic University America, the 
hierarchy published pastoral letter 
contemporary religious and social prob- 
lems they appeared the light the 
established principles the Church. The 
subject education was not neglected 
the document. The clergymen noted 
that the combat between Faith and 
Agnosticism predicted the Fathers 
Baltimore has come pass, and the 
tempest rages ceaselessly about the 
school. Endowed with many qualified 
teachers, and with the growing support 
the laity, Catholic schools are asserted 
forging ahead their task 
furthering design for men’s sal- 
vation.” 

Great stress placed upon the need 
for expanded higher education under 
Catholic auspices, and the hierarchy 
points with pride the growth and 
development Catholic University 
America Washington, D.C. 

reviewing current social and eco- 
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nomic conditions, and the causes 
World War the bishops attribute the 
conflict “lack mutual good will, 
contempt for authority, conflict class 
with class, and absorption the pursuit 
the perishable goods this world, 
and utter disregard things that are 
nobler and worthier human 

Materialism and atheism and allied 
doctrines which “banish God from His 
world” are denounced familiar phras- 
and oft-repeated maledictions. 


are not the authors our own 
being, are not, absolute sense, 
masters ourselves and our 
may not determine for ourselves the 
ultimate aim our existence the means 
its attainment. God has established, 
the very constitution our nature, the 
end for which created us, giving 
accordance with His design. Thereby 
has also established the norm our indi- 
vidual worth, and the basis our real 
independence. Obedience His law, mak- 
ing our wills identical with His, invests 
with personal dignity which neither self- 
assertion nor the approval others can 
ever bestow. The man who bows obedi- 
ence the law his Maker, rises above 
himself and above the world inde- 
pendence that has bounds save the Infi- 
nite. God commands, whatever 
the world may think say, free, 
not human allowance but under the ap- 
proval Him whose service perfect 


The foregoing declaration summa- 
rizes the Catholic position human 


James Cardinal Gibbons, “The Pastoral 
Letter 1919,” The National Pastorals the 
American Hierarchy, op. page 302. 

page 305. 
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freedom, namely freedom “to God 
commands.” Since the Catholic Church 
afirmed her apologists the 
only custodian divine command, for 
those who share the faith the opportu- 
nity for self-fulfillment and the realiza- 
tion freedom lie solely within the 
orbit Catholic revelation and doctrine. 
The bishops excoriate the claims 
absolutist state, but they fail utterly 
offer religious dissenters independ- 
ence from the totalistic claims the 
Church Rome. The Apostolic Letter 
states that freedom does not arise from 
mutual concession covenant, nor 
warrant from the state, rather 
bestowed gift from God. conse- 
quence this gift, man under the 
obligation respect God’s will and 
adhere His teachings promulgated 
the Catholic Church. All “true” au- 
thority asserted derive its ultimate 
sanctions from God. Thus, civil govern- 
ment can ill afford by-pass the claims 
and prerogatives God’s Church. The 
Apostolic Letter puts the matter these 
terms: 


Let them seriously consider whether 
the part political wisdom exclude 
from the ordinance the State and from 
public instruction, the teaching the Gospel 
and the Church. Only too well does 
experience show that when religion ban- 
ished, human authority totters its fall. 
That which happened the first our 
race when failed his duty God, 
usually happens nations 


The attitude the Bishops towards 
state education devoid formal reli- 


James Cardinal Gibbons, Pastoral Let- 
ter 1919,” The National Pastorals the 
American Hierarchy, cit., page 308. 
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gious instruction quite apparent, and 
belies their statement the Pastoral 
Letter 1884 which asserted that the 
friends Christian education did not 
condemn the state for not offering reli- 
gious instruction that responsibility 
did not lie within the state’s competence. 
According the Pastoral Letter 
1919, the state obligated teach re- 
ligion the public schools; fail 
so, betray the very source from 
which the state derives its legitimate au- 
thority. 


The Bishops declare that “for the sake 
principle” the Church the United 
States must maintain system edu- 
cation distinct and separate from other 
systems, and they note that though 
Catholics support their denominational 
schools they also contribute the sup- 
port the public schools. noted 
further that the Catholic schools educate 
considerable number children with- 
out expense the state. The Apostolic 
Letter sounds note warning against 
the dangers state monopoly edu- 
cation, and its writers decry compulsory 
attendance public schools in- 
fringement civil liberties. 

More recently, his encyclical Ser- 
tum Laetitiae, Pope Pius XII referred 
the public schools the United States 
words profound disapproval. 
wrote: 


32. raise Our voice strong, albeit 
paternal, complaint that many schools 
your land Christ often despised ig- 
nored, the explanation the universe and 
mankind forced within the narrow limits 
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materialism rationalism, and new edu- 
cational systems are sought after which 
cannot but produce sorrowful harvest 
the intellectual and moral life the na- 


The persistent and indefatigable criti- 
cism public education the United 
States the Papacy well mem- 
bers the American hierarchy re- 
flected varying degrees bombast 
and vituperation the published ex- 
pressions certain clergymen. The late 
Father Paul Blakely, formerly 
associate editor America published 
empassioned diatribe against the public 
schools which pleaded that: 


Our first duty the public school not 
pay taxes for its maintenance. pay 
that tax under protest; not because ad- 
mit obligation justice. Justice cannot 
oblige the support system which are 
forbidden conscience use, system 
which conscientiously hold bad 
principle and bad its ultimate conse- 
And one point clear the 
decisions those who rule the au- 
thority God, that cannot approve 
system which religion separated from 
education. have paid our taxes the 
past, and the least the apprehensions 
which any state official can have that 
may refuse pay them. But there 
neither nor can any obligation for any 
American, Catholic non-Catholic, ap- 
prove either best for the common good 
tolerable educational system, schools 
which exclude all training religion. 

The first duty every Catholic father 
the public school keep his children 
out it. The first duty every Catholic 
American education general sup- 
port the Catholic school. true that 


Pius XII, Pope. Progress and Problems 
the American Church. New York: The America 


Press, 1939, page 13. 
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cannot regard the spectacle which public 
education this country now presents and 
its probable effects upon the coming genera- 
tion, with indifference. But will not 
improve matters compromising with the 
shortcomings that system, much less 
imitating them.... 

But for the Catholic father who, without 
episcopal sanction, sends his child the 
public school, when should enter him 
Catholic institution, there excuse 
heaven earth. has begun the ca- 
reer Herod; will fault his 


Father Blakely’s bitter and emotive 
denunciation what considers the 
godlessness public schools finds ec- 
clesiastical justification numerous 
papal pronouncements, particularly the 
encyclical Divini Illius Magistri Pius 
XI. With reference the implications 
the latter document the public 
schools, the conservative New York 
Times declared: “The Pope’s encyclical 
sounds note that will startle Ameri- 
cans, for assails institution dearest 
them—the public school—without 
which hardly conceivable that de- 
mocracy could long The Times 
observed that the exclusive claim edu- 
cation the encyclical, shared 
other denominations, would seriously 
disturb the foundations the Republic. 

The maintenance the Church 
costly system parochial schools the 
most revealing testimony her criticism 
non-sectarian, i.e. non-Catholic public 
education, and the only course ac- 


Blakely, Paul May American Oppose 
the Public Schools? New York: The America 
Press, 1937, pages and 

New York Times, January 13, 1930, page 
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tion keeping with the Pontifical 
claims sole responsibility the Chris- 
tian education youth. Members the 
clergy who refuse openly brand the 
public schools nests atheism are 
conspicuously few number. Perhaps 
their most notable example was Father 
Edward McGlynn who with consum- 
mate courage and devotion the public 
schools fought all efforts divide school 
funds among various churches and sects. 
His faith the potentialities the 
public schools—unshackled sectarian 
interests—to perfect “one great, free, 
common nationality” was tireless and un- 
shaken spite the humiliating treat- 
ment which was subjected his 

Unable accept the principle non- 
sectarian public education, the Church 
the United States driven the 
practical realities the situation the 
toleration what the majority the 
American people have decided 
their system education. However, the 
accompanied inactivity hopeless 
resignation. the contrary, the at- 
tempt combat the supposed religious 
intransigence the public schools, 
persistent and unrelenting campaign 
under way introduce religious instruc- 
tion into all public schools under the 


See Stephen Bell, Rebel, Priest and Prophet: 
Biography Dr. Edward New 
York: Devin-Adiar, 1937. far this the best 
study neglected person the history 
American Catholicism. 

For evaluation the released-time ex- 
periment see the notable discussion Conrad 
The Church New York: 
Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, 1947, pages 103-28. 


dote the poison secularism with 
which the public schools are allegedly 
contaminated, the apologists for released 
time—both Catholic and non-Catholic— 
prescribe the questionable medicine 
instruction the historical creeds and 
their various sects, equat- 
ing such study unexplained manner 
the attainment the good life. 
Moreover the exclusive identification 
non-sectarianism religion with “secu- 
larism” and the denial all religious 
values oft-repeated theme the 
armament the proponents released 
time, but one which manifestly mis- 
leading. Secularism may indeed 
though not necessarily and inevitably so. 
Albeit the American public schools 
not teach religion, they are none- 
theless based upon essentially Christian 
principles, and educating for democ- 
racy they are manifesting spirit not 
contrast the best elements the 
Judeo-Christian tradition. 

the colleges are not immune 
from the missionary efforts Catholic 
well non-Catholic apologists who 
seek infuse into college programs 
the warm glow revealed religious 
truths. address before the Boston 
meeting the American Association 
Colleges, Archbishop Richard Cush- 
ing declared that without liberal injec- 
tion religion into the colleges the 
land, the world could hardly saved. 
His Excellency did not refer religion 
vague and general terms; only the 
eternal and immutable truths Roman 
Catholicism would suffice overcome 
the virus secularism slowly sapping 
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the vitality from American institutions 
higher learning. prelude the 
important step saving the world, the 
Archbishop noted difficulties, particu- 
larly “the chasms which must somehow 
bridged for the good religion and 
education,” and deplored the “ex- 
treme” development separation 
church and state “fantastic and un- 

beyond the scope this paper 
treat the verbal and printed as- 
sault the Catholic Church upon the 
public treasury for the support vari- 


New York Times, January 14, 1947, page 
27. 


ous aspects its parochial school sys- 
tem.” The implications such support 
—if gained—are for the public schools 
nothing short disastrous, and presage 
the end the American public schools 
know them. The several partitions 
the public funds religious denomi- 
nations together with the possible with- 
drawal large numbers students 
could leave the public schools de- 
pleted fatally jeopardize their 
support. 


See Thomas Reed Powell, “Public Rides 
Private Schools,” Harvard Educational Review, 


XVII (1947), pages 73-74. 


save considerable portion the rising generation from falling 
back into the condition half-civilized life, what other instrumentality 
does society afford than send into every obscure and hidden district 
the state young man young woman, whose education sound 
whose language whose pronunciation and tones voice 
are correct and attractive; whose manners are gentle and refined; all 
whose topics conversation are elevating and instructive; whose be- 
nignity heart constantly manifested acts civility, courtesy and 
kindness; and who spreads nameless charm over whatever circle may 
entered. Such person should the teacher every common school be. 


—Horace 


Gift Tongues Tower Babel? 


Linguistic Barriers World Affairs and Their 
Implications for American Education 


THE eleventh chapter Genesis 
learn that the end their wander- 
ings following the Deluge, the descend- 
ants Noah reached the plain Shinar 
Mesopotamia. Near site later known 
Babylon, they began building city 
brick with tower reaching 
Heaven, Jehovah, however, put end 
their plan confusing the language 
the builders that they could not un- 
derstand each other. Suddenly every 
man began speak tongue com- 
pletely different from that his col- 
leagues. Since none but the speaker him- 
self had the slightest idea what 
was saying, co-operation gave way 
chaos and the entire project had 
abandoned. 

among the group even one man 
had been endowed with the ability 
speak and understand the languages 
all the others, complete disintegration 
might not have taken such 
circumstances, however, teamwork 
would have been possible only one 
condition: Each man who knew only his 
own language would have put himself 
the disposal the one man endowed 
the gift tongues. one else 
being able check either the accuracy 
honesty his interpretations, the con- 
trol and welfare the entire group 
would soon have fallen into the hands 


one individual. Only the extent 
that more than one person can under- 
stand and speak the languages several 
others teamwork possible without plac- 
ing the welfare all into the hands 
one. 

sense, the picture which has just 
been drawn only slightly exagger- 
ated representation the world today. 
The French Academy recognizes 2796 
different languages currently 
This figure does not include the dialects 
that sometimes cause much dis- 
turbance communication static 
radio television. Moreover, these 
2796 distinct languages, only about half 
have been reduced writing codified 
the extent that outsiders can learn 
them with the aid grammars and dic- 
tionaries rather than exclusively from 
living with the natives. 

The extent which the members 
any language group are dependent upon 
the intelligence and honesty those 
who are able communicate with the 
outside world perhaps too obvious for 
comment. Mexico alone over fifty 
languages are spoken, some different 
from the official Spanish Russian 
from English. far the world out- 
side their villages concerned, the 
Tarascans are completely the mercy 
the intelligence and integrity those 
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members the group who have fluent 
command Spanish and those 
Spanish-speaking representatives the 
government who also know Tarascan. 
This example can multiplied with 
illustrations from every continent. Al- 
though the less privileged areas the 
the world still furnish the simplest and 
most conspicuous examples, would 
mistake assume that the most ad- 
vanced countries are exceptions. 

The fact that regardless its writ- 
ten laws constitutions, the state the 
long run becomes whatever those who 
have the greatest facility language 
and the easiest access the mass media 
communication wish be. Those 
who not have ready access soon find 
themselves either dependent upon 
the mercy those who do. Here his- 
tory furnishes rule without exception. 

his Essays Biography, the econo- 
mist, biographer, and historian, John 
Maynard Keynes, attributes Georges 
Clemenceau’s domination the Council 
Four Paris the fact that alone 
among the four prime ministers could 
speak both French and English. Presi- 
dent Wilson and Lloyd George knew 
only English, and Orlando Italy 
knew only French and Italian. “My last 
and most vivid impression,” wrote 
Keynes eye-witness the peace 
conference, “is surging mob and 

One example particular deserves 
mention among members the English- 
speaking world. Shortly after the battle 


Keynes, John Maynard, Essays Biography. 
New York: Horizon Press, Inc., 1951, 354 pages. 
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Hastings, the Duke Normandy, 
better known William the Conqueror, 
made French the official language his 
court. All Englishmen who could not 
read, write, speak French either be- 
came deaf and dumb the affairs 
state dependent upon the accuracy and 
integrity those who could speak for 
them. For all practical purposes, the 
guiding slogan the time was “Talk 
way you can’t play.” 

Today recognition the fact that the 
state eventually becomes whatever those 
who have easiest access the mass 
most conspicuous countries con- 
trolled The pattern 
everywhere the same. Sooner later the 
language dialect the junta su- 
preme council becomes the official lan- 
guage the land. New salutes, new 
forms greeting, and special words 
created are soon proclaimed for 
official use. 

Unfortunately, form totalitari- 
anism has monopoly these devices. 
February, 1954, the Argentine Minis- 
try Education introduced 
Spanish verb into its approved Diction- 
ary Conjugations. The verb coined 
from the name Argentina’s army-and- 
labor supported dictator-president, and 
pronounced peronizar, meaning “to per- 
onize,” make over conform Juan 
Peron’s ideas politics, economics, and 
justice. one the recurrent trage- 
dies history that people can deplore 
such developments other lands with- 
out being seriously disturbed them 
home. 

The battle for the control language 
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and the mass media communication 
that history previous centuries waged 
only local regional scale today 
worldwide conflict. There not much 
point sending atomic weapons 
friendly governments the enemy has 
superior powers persuasion over the 
minds the people. 

Wherever the colonizing powers 
the West adopted the policy “talk 
way you can’t play,” the extent 
superimposing their own speech upon 
that the natives without serious effort 
simultaneously learn the language 
and psychology the inhabitants, the 
outcome the struggle for men’s minds 
hangs the balance. This true 
India, Indonesia, the Middle East, and 
even sections Africa, and Latin 
America. Their governments can make 
alliances, but how reliable will these 
any crucial test half their subjects 
are apathetic and the rest have their 
minds tuned entirely different 
wave length? 

recognition the fact that the 
current struggle for the sympathies 
men will won those who possess 
the gift tongues world Tower 
Babel our armed services and Depart- 
ment State are placing increasing 
stress upon languages and area studies 
the training career personnel for 
service overseas. From enrollment 
only students only one language 
—Japanese—the Army Language School 
Monterey, California, has grown 
over 1,800 students languages, 
under faculty 450. Since its begin- 
ning has graduated over 13,000 lin- 
guists languages foreign most 


Americans modern Arabic, Persian, 
Albanian, and Serbo-Croatian. devot- 
ing hours week school and 
hours week outside exclusively 
language study, sections students, 
the men develop fluency sufficient for 
the needs everyday life and for the 
specialized needs the army. The train- 
ing period ranges from six eleven 
months, depending upon the language 
and the ability the student. 

The Army Language School has 
proved that possible develop able 
linguists very short period full- 
time training provided the men and 
instructors are carefully selected, the 
sections kept small, and the best au- 
diovisual aids made readily and con- 
veniently available. The chief linguistic 
goal the school has been clearly stated 
its Commanding Officer, Col. 
Hickey, Jr.: “We don’t burden the stu- 
dent with masses rules and exceptions. 
Our big ambition make man speak 
and understand.” His firm belief the 
need for the school reflected the 
following quotation, “If the had 
had school like this years ago, 
would have had better understanding 
with other nations the world.” 

The country’s growing preoccupation 
with the need for people who cannot 
just read, but also speak and understand 
second language reflected the in- 
creasing stress placed upon the oral abili- 
ties high schools and colleges. Re- 
cordings native voices are common 
use high school classrooms. Few are 
without access recording machine for 
diagnosing and correcting difficulties 
pronunciation. Some schools are equipped 
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with listening booths. Rating 
for estimating ability speak second 
language are now available, but not yet 
commonly use group tests 
ability understand the spoken lan- 
guage. 

the college level the emphasis 
even more marked. Some universities 
like Cornell, Georgetown, and Purdue 
have specially equipped foreign lan- 
guage laboratories for providing multi- 
sensory approach elementary courses. 
described the head the de- 
partment, Professor Elton 
Purdue’s foreign language laboratory 
consists sound-proof room with 
twenty-eight listening booths. Each 
these equipped with tape recorder, 
earphones, and microphone, arranged 
operate either independently series 
under the control master instrument 
the front the room. “From this 
‘master’ the earphones relay the basic 
audio materials whether from tape, disc, 
radio, the instructor’s living voice.” 
means switch boxes the instructor 
can “cut out any booth that will 
operate independently master 
control for variable number its 
have oral-auditory drills six differ- 
ent courses languages simultane- 
ously.” 

addition the laboratory equipped 
for ready and convenient use sound- 
films, well for projecting pictures, 
pages books, and even small objects 
like watches, key chains, wallets upon 
screen. Frequent use also made 
the Speedreader, simple projector with 
shutter which throws upward- 
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moving text upon the screen. The effect 
like that scroll title the be- 
ginning entertainment film. “The 
operator can show simultaneously any 
number lines print, from one ten 
twelve, always rolling upward and 
disappearing the top the screen, 
the text may the man- 
ner the Harvard films for English 
reading.” 

Although foreign language labora- 
tory costing $15,000 still commonly 
regarded luxury, its cost relatively 
small compared with that laboratories 
other fields and with the number 
students served. the absence special 
laboratories many instructors are making 
successful use the Dynavox, instru- 
ment permitting small groups stu- 
dents listen recording through 
earphones while the remainder the 
class are doing discussing something 
else. 

recognition the growing im- 
portance languages that private in- 
dustry giving increasing attention 
them its in-service training programs. 
Without such training the part its 
foreign trade divisions there real 
danger that they will not able com- 
pete successfully the 
market now beginning replace the 
war-created seller’s market throughout 
the Only few months ago, Sears 
Roebuck introduced training program 
Spanish for the benefit officials who 
have close dealings with the company’s 
branches Cuba. Similar training pro- 
grams have long been offered inter- 
national airlines for the benefit their 
flight personnel. 
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Since the war, advertisements met- 
ropolitan newspapers have begun 
reflect the growing interest business 
and industry the value languages. 
count the Help Wanted items 
just one issue one newspaper, the New 
York Times, showed that 123 positions 
were open people with working 
knowledge second language. The 
vacancies ranged from filing clerks 
accounting executives $12,000 year. 
the case filing clerks and stenogra- 
phers, the extra pay for ability use 
second language ranged from $20 
$25 month. secretary would have 
buy $8,000 worth Defense 
Bonds draw dividends $20.00 
month. 

Here another example: “Auditor 
$5,000.00; fluent Spanish, $8,000.” 
Here the annual value ability 
second language assessed $3,000. 
man would have buy $100,000 worth 
dend $3,000 year! 

course, such opportunities are not 
yet common everywhere. They are cited 
merely signs the times for the 
benefit those who are preparing for 
their rendezvous with the future. 
present, getting job with foreign 
language still like getting the measles. 
want get the measles, have 

Nevertheless, should noted that 
average 15,000 Americans have 
been going abroad study recent 
years. Many these are the recipients 
awards our own and 
foreign governments. the selection 
candidates heavy weighting given 
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knowledge second language that 
many cases needless apply un- 
less one can list some degree endow- 
ment with the gift tongues among 
one’s qualifications. 

Perhaps intuitive recognition 
the fact that the gift tongues 
longer just supplementary acquisition 
dispensable convenience which has 
prompted the growing demand for the 
introduction foreign language classes 
into the elementary schools. the end 
last year one more foreign lan- 
guages were already being taught the 
public schools least 150 communi- 
ties states. The programs varied 
from those single grade one 
school those throughout the grades 
all the schools city. The best known 
community-wide programs date are 
those Los Angeles, San Diego, 
Paso, Corpus Christi, Seattle, Cleve- 
land, Richmond (Virginia), Washing- 
ton, Emporia and Lawrence, 
Kansas, Seattle now teaches Spanish 
some elementary schools. Wash- 
ington, D.C., children 
French, German, and Spanish over 
100 classrooms. Since its beginning with 
two volunteers 1944, San Diego’s 
well-developed program grades four, 
five, and six has grown include over 
120 teachers. This promising movement 
will spread more Americans realize 
that the future belongs those who 
can talk people—not just about 
them. 

Perhaps also recognition this 
fact which accounts for the markedly 
increased emphasis since 1940 area 
studies almost all foreign language 
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programs both high schools and col- 
leges. This emphasis gives proof 
realization that merely knowing the for- 
eign equivalent English word 
expression far from any 
contest between languages for the sym- 
pathies man. important know 
exactly what associations the nearest 
foreign equivalents have the minds 
the hearers. 

The degree linguistic sensitivity re- 
quired comparable that which 
American advertisers exercise radio 
and television. When the advertising 
counselor for Chesterfield Cigarettes dis- 
covered that Perry Como was going 
sing selection from Blue Room, 
hastily rewrote the lyrics. The subver- 
sive line read, can smoke 
away.” forestall wrong associations, 
Philip Morris Cigarette programs, 
Love Lucy and Camel News Caravan, 
carefully avoid the word For sim- 
ilar reasons Kraft Dairy Products did 
not clear play for presentation 
television until the name the leading 
character was changed. The hero’s name 
happened Borden. Although Oscar 
Mayer Meat Packers agreed sponsor 
children’s show, they did only 
condition that its name changed from 
Homer, the Horse Elmer, the Ele- 
phant. Again, make one Rudyard 
Kipling’s works acceptable for presenta- 
tion Westinghouse Electric’s Studio 
One the title had changed not 
cast reflection its lamp bulbs: The 
Light That Failed became The Gather- 
ing Night. 

The degree sensitivity required 
almost comparable that exercised 
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the operator the Wes-Mer Drive-In 
Theater Mercedes, Texas. order 
draw audience for the film 
Vadis, decided translate the title 
the marquee. For his Mexican cus- 
tomers put Vas? and for the 
rest the Texans, Where You All 
Goin’? 

Knowing exactly what associations the 
nearest foreign equivalents our 
guage have the minds the world’s 
non-English speaking people least 
comparable importance. illustrate, 
many European languages the words 
for freedom and democracy not have 
the uniformly pleasant connotations as- 
sociated with them English. Among 
many West and East Germans, for ex- 
ample, the equivalent word for freedom 
(Freiheit has connotations license, 
the dog-eat-dog freedom the 
jungle. frequent use the word 
this country would often just arouse 
philosophical questions even argu- 
ments about the meaning the term. 

Again, the equivalent our word 
democracy has many associations 
mob-rule among right-wing elements 
abroad, that not entirely suitable for 
use national slogans unless qualified 
such word Christian. Thus the 
Christian Democratic Party Germany, 
Italy, and Belgium essentially the 
party the Catholic voters, whose con- 
cepts democracy are somewhat differ- 
ent from those the non-Catholic 
The views democracy held 
many influential Europeans are essen- 
tially the same those contained the 
United States Army Manual, used 
courses late 1932—four- 
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teen years after war fought “make 
the world safe for democracy”: 


Democracy: government the masses, 
authority derived through mass meeting 
any other form “direct” expression. Re- 
sults mobocracy. Attitude toward property 
communistic—negating property At- 
titude toward law that the will the 
majority shall regulate, whether based 
upon deliberation governed passion, 
prejudice, and impulse, without restraint 
regard consequences. Results dema- 
gogism, license, agitation, discontent, an- 
archy. 

There are few Europeans, however, 
who could not persuaded favor 
our way life other grounds. Few 
for example, would reject the concept 
government just and equal laws, 
made with consent the governed, 
and applying alike all from the head 
state down the humblest citizen. 
Again, few would reject the right 
express grievances assemble peace- 
fully for the discussion public prob- 
lems and issues. 

How costly superficial knowledge 
second language can illustrated 
incident involving the early years 
our Voice America broadcasts 
Russia, Not until the middle 1951 
did our State Department awaken the 
awful realization that the call letters 
five our stations started with the let- 
ters WRU. Since Russian, 
German, pronounced like the 
combinations readily suggested the Rus- 
sian word for the expression 
lying.” Needless say, the Soviet prop- 
aganda machine lost time capitaliz- 
ing this oversight. result the 
jocular expression Russia for anyone 


making astonishing statement has now 
become big liar the Voice 
America.” conflict that essen- 
tially contest ideas, clever, over- 
powering slogan can have the same value 
ten steel mills and five aircraft car- 
riers, and miscarriage language can 
fully disastrous their loss. 

The Japanese can give testimony 
this fact from their experience with the 
bombings Nagasaki and Hiroshima. 
Harper’s for March 1953, William 
Coughlin described what has become 
known “The Great Mokusatsu 
take.” When the Japanese government 
received the ultimatum surrender 
once face destruction with the atom 
bomb, Japanese premier Suzuki an- 
swered using the ambiguous expression 
mokusatsu which means either “we are 
not yet saying” simply, “we ignore.” 
The United States interpreted his use 
mokusatsu mean not “we are taking 
time reply,” but “we ignore (the 
ultimatum)” and the 
dropped. 

Time magazine not long ago reported 
similar miscarriage language from 
the capital Pakistan. Fortunately, 
this case, the consequences were more 
humorous than tragic. According the 
report almost the whole Karachi was 
outraged the report the Sind 
server that the United States was send- 
ing $650,000 worth neckties beauti- 
the nation’s railroad employees, What 
the country needed was wheat, not 
finery, screamed the inhabitants. this 
case, what was really needed was more 
competent translator for the local press. 
Apparently, his dictionary gave only one 
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two meanings for the word “to 
fasten with knot,” shortened word 
for necktie.” What the United States 
was actually sending was railroad ties, 
not neckties. anyone who knows only 
the language England, this mistake 
could seem quite natural, for Pakistan 
railroad ties are still known only the 
British name, “sleepers.” Nevertheless 
interesting speculate what the 
Soviet press was able with this 
news item from Pakistan prove how 
Americans about relieving famine 
the world. 

How translation can defeat its own 
ends words are merely transverbalized 
without regard for their pleasant un- 
pleasant associations illustrated the 
difficulties which missionaries have some- 
time had trying convert remote 
populations Christianity. Most Es- 
kimos, for example, eat bread. Few 
like it, because them has taste 
smell. Consequently, early mission- 
aries found difficult explain the 
phrase “Give this day our daily 
bread.” win the natives, they had 
substitute general Eskimo phrase that 
stands for fish, seal, walrus, polar bear, 
and deer. This illustration but one 
many that could cited show how 
expert command second language 
always requires thorough understand- 
ing the attitudes, likes, dislikes, cus- 
toms, and standards values the 
people. 

That words can miscommunicate even 
among speakers the same language is, 
course, common knowledge. his 
memoirs, Winston Churchill cites 
example the risk involved assuming 
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that the same words always have the 
same meaning for all who use them. 
happened that the British staff had 
matter great importance lay before 
joint meeting with their American 
colleagues. Consequently, they urged the 
group “to table” the suggestion. Now 
England, “to table” something means 
bring for immediate consideration 
—almost the opposite its American 
meaning, which put aside and for- 
get for the time being. could 
expected, not until considerable time 
was lost discussion bordering heated 
argument did someone locate the source 
the difficulty and bring about meet- 
ing minds. 

personal experience the English 
Crown Colony Jamaica brings 
mind the risk involved assuming that 
people who use the same words always 
mean the same thing. seven trips 
outside this country through some 
twenty-five foreign lands, neither Ger- 
man, French, nor Spanish led mis- 
understandings worthy recall. 
Kingston, Jamaica, however, use 
English confused the usher the Caribe 
Theater. the door asked, “Where 
you wish sit, sir?” which 
answered, “anywhere the aisle.” With 
obvious concern replied, hardly 
think that will possible, sir. have 
keep the aisles clear.” Only being 
assured that preferred seat adjoining 
the aisle did realize was not one 
those eccentric, freedom-loving 
cans who wanted sit the middle 
the floor just conspicuous. 

The obstacles communication that 
can arise such assembly the 
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United Nations are not difficult 
imagine. amusing example con- 
tained article Ina Telberg for 
the United Nations World: 

“Gentlemen,” pleaded the Soviet 
gate, “let not behave like bull 
China shop!” 

was speaking, naturally, Russian. 
The Chinese delegate, however, was listen- 
ing English, Chinese translation 
was available that day. raised his hand. 
“Mr. Chairman, should like the Soviet 
delegate just what China has 

“Mr. Chairman, said nothing what- 
ever about China. The Chinese delegate 
must have misunderstood.” 

“Mr. Chairman, distinctly heard 
country mentioned. request explana- 
tion.” 

Even differences customs surround- 
ing public address can cause ill-feeling 
not tactfully compromised. Among 
many Latin Americans, for example, in- 
terrupting inspiring talk just because 
past time for lunch would con- 
sidered crude the extreme. 

Due the existence many 
different tongues, the need for single 
universal language has been felt. Vola- 
Esperanto, Basic English, and Inter- 
lingua have all been presented court 
within the last seventy-five years. The 
likelihood that scientifically derived 
language will taught common 
second language all the world’s 
schools, however, too remote con- 
sider present. 

For years come, people who wish 
prepare for careers the foreign serv- 
ice, for positions international com- 
merce, for employment international 
steamship and air lines, for positions 
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foreign correspondents, for service 
missionaries, and the like, will have 
know the native language other lands. 
So, too, will all who wish read the 
literature other cultures, study 
teach abroad, travel outside beaten 
tourist paths, For the present and on- 
coming generation the gift tongues 
the only practical alternative 
Tower Babel. 

the global struggle now raging for 
men’s minds, the gift tongues 
especially important. This not cen- 
tury which men can afford forget 
what time the sundial history. 
For this reason the encouragement and 
support foreign language study our 
high schools and colleges, and also 
the elementary schools the land 
responsibility parents and others 
charged with the guidance youth. 
Opportunities perfect school the 
foreign languages which many children 
have already learned understand and 
speak home should increased. Schol- 
arships for travel abroad, now available 
only few college students, should 
extended include the high schools 
well. Boards Education might well 
sponsor student tours financed par- 
ents grants from reputable com- 
munity organizations, Hinsdale and 
Quincy, Illinois. Semantics deserves 
special attention English and social 
studies classes. 

All this not the most that the nation 
should do; the very least can 
impossible keep either ideas guided 
missiles from crossing boundary lines— 
when “ships sail clouds.” 
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Old Men 


Here the isled room, 

Lost the sea-roar the city, 

Under the shelves lined with the rainbow bloom 

the bindings, and the sun pouring down 

Through the great windows thwart with the wedge 

the slatted shutters and the shadows the wings 

pigeons slanting the ledge, 

Light pouring its crown 

the church-quiet bands 

the old men reading, the bald heads and the dove-white hair, 
The runneled faces, the spectacles, and the gnarled hands, 
The drab derby hats tables’ edge, 

The held books,— 


For these men once lived. The sap falls low 

the wintered bodies. But the fled dreams flow 

the old men browse the books, 

While surging battles rage, dusk burns 

the sped dawn, and love, longer impotent, returns. 
The old men march again 

Out the skin failure, out the sheath pain, 

And glory re-enters the bowed heads. 

Here, the soundless caravan life 

Moves with the splendors the re-encountered strife, 
And death, the patient creditor pain, 

Waiting the green border the lane, 

the white margin the held books, 

Prorogues with reprieve, 

by-your-leave, 

may may not, sir, let you finish the page; 

Death over the stooped shoulders and the bent heads age. 


Here, the isled reading-room, 

Lost the sea-roar the city, 

the respite truce with the imperatives time, 
And the pause peace beyond pity. 


Probation 
Cross 


president began what was 
and painful interview. spoke with 
some formality tone and manner. That 
was his way. But the white haired old 
man sitting opposite and facing him 
across the massive, gray oak table made 
easy for his chief on. President 
Holden had come the summary 
Professor Maxwell’s services the col- 
lege, and now was reading from 
statistical card. 

“Farwell Edw. 
S., Prof. Logic and Philosophy. A.B., 
Knox College, 1897, A.M. course) 
same, 1900. Public school service, ten 
years. Present position thirty-five years. 
College university study since gradua- 
tion, none. Publications, none. Academic 
rank, professor. Salary per year, $3600. 
Hours teaching, average per day, 
four. Total number students all 
classes, forty-eight. 

President Holden glanced and 
seemed fix his eyes upon Maxwell. 
His closely clipped brown moustache set 
itself spoke pleasantly, 
though quite directly. 

“Now, Mr. Maxwell, the income 
this college, you probably know, arises 
almost equal parts from two sources 
—endowment and students’ fees.” 

“So understood.” 

“The two largest items expense are 


likewise almost equal—salaries and main- 
tenance.” 

expect make the endowment 
cover maintenance and the fees pay the 
instructors; and maintain that where 
the elective system prevails, does 
here, teacher’s value the college 
terms may measured al- 
most exactly the number students 
attracts his classes.” 

trayed the slightest touch surprise, 
surprise with humorous fringe; but 
the dark eyes remained fixed upon the 
president without sign resentment. 

Holden continued: 
shows total only forty-eight students 
the four classes you are teaching this 
quarter. that above below your 

the usual thing, should say.” 

“Yes. Well, each student this col- 
lege takes four subjects and pays into 
the treasury hundred and fifty dollars 
year. Since each your forty-eight 
students takes work with three other in- 
structors, you teach only one-fourth 
the work for which they pay the fee 
hundred and fifty dollars.” 

twinkle the eyes betrayed the 
workings the old professor’s mind. 
President Holden did not see the eyes. 

“As instructor Logic,” Maxwell 
responded, should have agree with 
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you—that earning only $1800 
year—only half present salary.” 

“Thank you. was shrinking from 
putting you flatly.” The aggres- 
sive president seemed genuinely re- 
lieved. 

should contend that your whole measure 
efficiency inaccurate.” 

President Holden felt entirely home 
argument. stiffened for and 
took his opponent from head foot. 
slowly dawned upon him that Max- 
well’s white hair was somewhat pre- 
mature. The face lacked the marks 
age that should have gone with the hair, 
and every line the well-set body be- 
tokened vigor. But why had always 
thought Professor Maxwell man 
who had already reached the years 
easy-going post-maturity? That estimate 
seemed hardly justified now. 

“Pardon me, Doctor Holden,” Max- 
well resumed, quite ease, see that 
you expect enter into argue- 
ment. That would come nothing. 
thought when you were called here that 
you should have free hand. Some radi- 
cal changes are necessary the college 
genuinely don’t want you 
embarrassed personal consideration 
for any man whom you consider in- 
efficient standing the way the 
old college.” 

There came little break the pro- 
fessor’s voice. The president was his 
feet instantly. started toward Max- 
well with outthrust arm. With winning 
smile the older man raised protesting 
hand. “Pardon me,” said, “I’ve been 
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here long time, and Farwell has rather 
strong pull here.” laid his hand 
over his 

“Now, Mr. Maxwell, for the pres- 

“No, no,” insisted Maxwell. 
brought resignation with me. 
made effective your pleasure, sir.” 

“Why, Maxwell!” the president 
gripped his hand, “not now. should 
want consider this further.” 

“Very well, Doctor, but supposed 
that was the purpose the interview.” 

“No, meant only say that unless 
should change mind about it, the 
Trustees would probably ask for your 
resignation the end the year. 
wished give you little time look 
about for another position, case 
should found advisable.” 

was over. Although Maxwell real- 
ized that his dismissal would mean de- 
pendence upon his garden and his chicken 
pen supplement the small income 
had from his savings, faced the pos- 
sibility with calmness and placed the 
paper the hands the president 
with pleased. There would 
new position. his profession change 
was almost impossible man sixty- 
seven. The ease had planned for Mrs. 
Maxwell and himself looked him 
just then impossibility—if his resig- 
nation should accepted the end 
that year. 

There seemed nothing more 
say do. Maxwell rose and with 
cordial assurance loyalty the college 
and its new president retired from the 
office and started homeward with his 
heavy news. 


S- 
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took the footway under the trees 
diagonally across the campus 
bungalow Kearney Street. April was 
passing, and May already the air. 
After period cloudy days the sun 
slanted through the full-leaved trees 
and threw 
shadows across the path. turn brought 
long, shady stretch under the profes- 
sor’s eye. Halfway down the path 
saw graceful girl walking very slowly 
beside young man. Her head was bent 
forward. The young man seemed 
talking very earnestly. threw out 
decisive gesture with his right hand. 
Maxwell came little nearer, recog- 
nized the president’s daughter, Winnie, 
and remembered the rumor her in- 
fatuation for young fellow hardly 
worthy her—a druggist’s clerk with 
doubtful reputation—whose popularity 
was largely due fairly good tenor 
voice. 

Mr. Maxwell was the point pass- 
ing the two, merely lifting his hat, when 
noticed that the man carried small 
traveling bag for the girl. stopped. 
The young man looked slightly annoyed, 
but there was trace relieved anxiety 
the girl’s face she lifted her blue 
eyes respond the older man’s 
greeting. 

“Not going away, Miss Winnie?” 

She hesitated for moment. “No,— 
only the Kappa house. Let intro- 
duce Charlie Barkley, Professor Max- 
Papa away over night for 
lecture, and Mamma hasn’t come back 
from the state federation yet.” 

“Oh, see. And you’re sort 


boarding ’round,” laughed Maxwell. 

little smile broke through the mask 
trouble. 

“Beautiful afternoon after all these 
cloudy days, Doctor?” interrupted Bar- 
kley, evidently anxious have the old 
man out the way. 

“Yes, indeed. But now Miss Winnie, 
you might try for one meal. Leave 
your bag the sorority house and run 
over for supper about hour.” 

Her eyes questioned Barkley. said 
nothing. 

She seemed taking time ac- 
quire strength for independent de- 
“Well,” she responded, after 
pause, can run see the girls any 
evening. you’re sure Mrs. Maxwell 
wouldn’t mind having me. should like 
come,” she concluded simply. 

There was shade disappointment 
Barkley’s handsome face. 

“We shall depend you, then.” 


“Edward, know very well just what 
has happened,” Mrs, Maxwell began 
soon her husband came in. “He ac- 
cepted your resignation, course.” 

“Not immediately, dear. said 
would decide little later—at the end 
the year perhaps.” 

talked Efficiency you. Efficiency! That 
man doesn’t realize that the real test 
efficiency the ability make men and 
women out the raw boys and girls 
who come this college every year. 
For thirty-five years you have done just 
that.” 

Her husband 
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“You overrate me, Agnes. sure 
your practical good sense has been re- 
sponsible for more than half our in- 
fluence with students.” 

“What did say?” 

“Implied that drawing only 
students enough pay half 
salary. course, would have over- 
looked that could have cited few 
magazine articles and volume two 
must reckoned terms popularity 
creative scholarship—research and 
publication, you know, Agnes, else 
large classes. That’s the college yard- 
stick to-day. compromise—no other 
measure.” 

“Edward, become positively impa- 
tient with you sometimes. You seem 
easy going. You allowed him say those 
things your face without word 
remonstrance, suppose?” 

“Yes, dear, but you 

The woman instantly understood. She 
drew her husband’s white head over 
against the gray her own. “Nobody 
even guesses how much the big, sensi- 
tive boy there left you this day. 
wish could have gone your place. 
would have told Granville Holden 
few plain facts about Efficiency.” 

Maxwell chuckled good-naturedly. 
“Oh, well, Agnes, could have argued 
with him, but there was nothing 
gained. had his mind made up. 
the old college the scholarly way that 
has stood need for long.” 

“Well, your way with him may prove 
best after all, Edward, but would 
have done good just have told 
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him what think all anyway. 
determined make him see before the 
end the year that you are useful 
Farwell that can’t spare you. Not 
that care for myself... But 

hope may, dear. have doubts; 
but will try. the way, Agnes, I’m 
sorry bring other troubles just now 
when are having many our own, 
but saw Holden’s Winnie moment 
ago with that young Barkley, you know, 
down the path. She seemed greatly 
troubled about something. thought 
duty what could help her. 
She had her hand bag. You know the 
fellow’s reputation.” 

“Oh, Edward, apologizing again 
for being good samaritan. make 
long story short, you asked her come 
here us, didn’t you?” 

“You are hopeless, Edward. 
course, she welcome; and we’ll 
what can. Our troubles can wait. 
Maybe hers can’t. When will she come?” 

“In very short time think—as soon 
she can.” 

all right; but did you ever stop 
think that you might have been re- 
search scholar you hadn’t been willing 
all these years give your time these 
boy-and-girl troubles?” 

“Yes, know, Mother; and you 
might have been leading club woman 
you hadn’t been ready aid and 
abet it. You see, Mother, you fall 
just far short success, Mrs. Hol- 
den sees it, the eyes the 
president. We’re both downright 
failures,” concluded with uncon- 
vincing assumption severity. 
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“Edward Maxwell, you never will 
take calamity seriously.” She was smiling 
through The fact that this im- 
practical old idealist loved her and 
praised her after all these years made 
her for his lack aggressiveness. 

“We must keep Winnie here for the 
night, Edward. Her parents are away, 
you know. might too great strain 
upon her alone.” 

“There goes another evenings, 
Agnes. The president down the 
capital giving lecture ‘How 
Raise the Standards Western Col- 
lege’; and prevented wife 
and his daughter from beginning im- 
aginary monograph upon ‘The Influence 
Swedenborg upon the Philosophy 
federation Mrs. Holden reading her 
paper ‘My Daughter’s Right Know,’ 
and here you are with nothing better 
then teach Winnie some the 
lessons life that her mother has never 
dreamed of.” 


About half past five Winnie came. 
Both the old people were the kitch- 
preparing the evening meal. Mrs. 
Maxwell brought Winnie into the little 
dining-room she could talk them 
they worked. 

But her husband would not have so. 
“Everybody works our house, Miss 
Winnie,” called. “Come out here with 
us, Get her apron, Mother.” 

Mrs. Maxwell faintly 
against bringing the president’s daughter 
into the But the wife knew her 
husband’s easy, yet persistent, way 
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reaching the young people who came 
them for help. 

“Now, Miss Winnie, the muffins are 
the oven, and Mother making 
omelet. You make the cocoa, and will 
set the table.” 

Winnie had never made cocoa. With- 
out embarrassing her with recognition 
her ignorance the old man directed 
her and helped her. When the table was 
arranged and the mufhns ready serve, 
she had pot delicious cocoa made; 
and, what more the point, she be- 
lieved she had made herself. 

they sat the round table, Pro- 
fessor Maxwell remarked, “Winnie, 
you have our daughter’s chair this eve- 
ning. It’s good have girl sitting 
there again. Her hair brownish and 
sort fluffy, too, like yours. Our son sat 
over there.” indicated the place. 

the hour since she had seen Pro- 
fessor Maxwell under the trees Winnie 
Holden had been trying make her 
mind confide her love story these 
wholesome old people. She felt drawn 
them way she could not account 
for. She had been wondering how she 
could lead it. Here was open- 
ing. Instead approaching the subject 
gradually, she had planned, she began 
quite abrubtly. 

“Some way, just now,” she hesitated 
over her words and bent forward with 
girlish, eager look, wish could talk 
you just your daughter would. Did 
she tell you everything?” she ended 
wistfully. 

“Nearly always, Winnie,” Mrs. Max- 
well replied. “Sometimes me, and 
sometimes her father, depending 
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what she had talk about. Her love 
affairs she nearly always talked over 
with him first.” 

Winnie laughed good humoredly. 
Then she continued seriously, can’t 
talk Papa and Mama about—well, 
about anything. can’t explain it, but 
come personal and serious things.” 

quite understand,” said Mr. Max- 
well. “People are made layer upon 
layer, with the intellectual the sur- 
face and the emotional deeper down.” 

When tea was over, Mrs. Maxwell, 
following the custom established deal 
with these affairs, sent her husband and 
Winnie into the library begin their 
talk while she set the tea things aside. 
She knew that girls were readier con- 
fide their troubles him; and knew 
well how indispensable his wife was 
when came adopting plan for 
practical action. 

“Winnie,” said Maxwell very kindly 
but directly, “you may begin the first 
and tell just what has been troubling 
you.” 

wonder,” she began hesitantly, 
wonder can say the things you. 
didn’t exactly come here confession, 
you know.” 

“Oh, yes,—yes you did, whether you 
knew not. You have had something 
your mind for month more. Per- 
haps you didn’t plan tell me, but you 
have been restless. will you good 
it.” His manner was gently per- 
sistent. 

been almost desperate,” she 
broke in. 

know, know; and Mrs. Maxwell 
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and wanted you come, knowing 
that you would tell and get 
your mind.” 

How much did know, she won- 
dered. Her hand trembled the arm 
the chair. laid his upon and 
held the fingers reassuringly 
watched her face, turned from him 
half profile. 

“Well,” she began, with considerable 
embarrassment, “it’s about what 
with myself. really afraid 
can’t tell you about it. will seem 
foolish you. But Mother Maxwell 
said your daughter could talk you 
about—well, about—” 

“Yes, she told about every case 
all along.” completed her thought 
for her. 

will too,” Winnie replied with 
growing assurance; “but wish were 
really your daughter,—just 
hour.” 

was not easy for her. She hesitated 
often. What she had tell was such 
commonplace chapter the emotional 
life girl that anyone her 
enced elders would probably have 
laughed and told her get out 
her head, declaring nothing, 
and explaining that she herself would 
this trival experience 
within year most. Sometimes tears 
stopped the telling, and once twice 
sense shame over her ignorance 
simplicity made impossible for her 
on. Mrs. Maxwell had come after 
little delay, and heard most what 
Winnie was saying. 

Professor Maxwell smiled often. 
Sometimes patted her hand and gave 
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her encouraging word. Sometimes 
laughed good naturedly, but usually his 
manner was serious, and always sym- 
pathetic. After hour more the 
story was finished, and the old people 
had the simple facts the case. 

Winifred had been studious, only 
daughter parents who had been too 
busy try understand her. She had 
passed through girlhood absorbed 
other things, and had not noticed boys 
much been noticed them; and now 
she was deeply love for the first time. 
Her parents strongly disapproved 
Charles Barkley. Even she did not al- 
together approve her own choice, but she 
could not help loving him, try she 
would. 

The story was simple enough, and the 
answer her problem not difficult one 
find. What Winnie needed was not 
immediate course action, but delay and 
longer process self-education that 
would give her some fixed ideals her 
own making. This latter they thought 
she could get only through intimate 
acquaintance with people who lived 
simple, home life, and whom she 
could bring her every petty trial and 
little perplexity, and have them treated 
they were things moment. 

“You’re stay with to-night,” 
Mother Maxwell directed when the 
story was finished. 

you’re good! was hoping 
ask me. telephone the girls 
not expect over there.” She ran 
the telephone. 

“And now, dear,” Mrs. Maxwell re- 
sumed, when Winnie returned, “Mr. 
Maxwell and not think wise for 
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plan. You may come here often and tell 
every little thing you would want 
talk over with anybody. Perhaps the 
end the year you may able decide 
for yourself. You must decide you know. 
Nobody can that for you.” 

“Yes!” 

“There just one thing wish you 
would promise us, though,” Maxwell 
added, speaking quite seriously, 

“You have been good,” she re- 
sponded. feel that could promise 
anything. What it?” 

“That you won’t take any positive 
step for least six weeks.” 

promise.” Her answer was almost 
childishly simple. 

“And now bed, Winnie. You are 
have our daughter’s room,” Mrs. Max- 
well interposed. 

Winnie impulsively grasped the hand 
the old professor. “Good night,” she 
said directly. “It’s done good just 
talk this out you. feel quite happy 
now—and was wretched!” 

“Yes,” replied, does all good 
when have troubles deep down, 
bring them and give them good 
airing. Good night, Winnie.” 

the bedroom door the upper hall 
Winnie kissed Mrs. Maxwell. “Oh,” 
she exclaimed, “everything peaceful 
here! And you and Mr. Maxwell are 
just like lovers yet. It’s just too good 
true.” 

“Yes, dear, but that’s only should 
be.” 

“How sweet your daughter’s room is! 
wish might really your daughter 
while she away—and that you and Mr. 
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Maxwell would call just Winnie.” 
There were tears her face she made 
her plea for their sympathy and under- 
standing. 

“Why, dear child, you may be; 
and will calling you Winnie, 
you wish it.” 

Mrs. Maxwell was about close 
the door, she said, were mere 
afterthought, “You may come down 
half past six, Winnie, and help with 
the breakfast you like.” 

Mrs. Maxwell had found the way 
convince the president their indispen- 
sability, their She was practi- 
cal. Her husband, she knew, was too 
much the idealist “to catch the nearest 

the next six weeks slipped by, 
Winnie Holden was often and out 
the Maxwell’s. She had much say 
about her lover—so much, indeed, that 
they wondered sometimes whether they 
had not been unwise not positively 
discouraging this affair. But they trusted 
her judgment the long run, and 
had never shown her that they very 
strongly disapproved him. The de- 
cision must finally hers, they felt. 

They were anxious, but the weeks 
passed, they thought they saw faint in- 
dications the slow change which they 
hoped would ultimately come over her. 
But the change were coming all, 
the process had been gradual that 
was almost imperceptible. 

The test came the second week after 
commencement, Winnie had been for 
supper with the Maxwells. Young Bar- 
kley dropped in, was his custom, 
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accompany her home, 

“Win,” began, soon they were 
well under the trees that shaded the 
diagonal path across the campus the 
president’s house, “six weeks ago when 
old Max ran into here you remember 
our little plan run away and get mar- 
ried, There hasn’t been another good 
chance since then till tonight. Your old 
folks are away again. Let’s make the 
break tonight.” 

They were walking very slowly. With- 
out protest she had allowed him 
put his arm around her. “Oh, Charlie,” 
she faltered, couldn’t. I’ve been hop- 
ing that Papa and Mamma would con- 
sent our being married—but, why 
now that come think it, while 
we’ve talked lot about getting married, 
you’ve never really asked me—not what 
girl would call honest proposal.” 

“What you talkin’ about, Win? You 
know it’s use. They won’t consent. 
Somebody’s been tellin’ your dad lot 
stuff about me—some scrapes got 
into year two ago; but honest, kid, 
I’ve ditched that wine, women and 
song stuff since known you. Honest 
have. Come on. You love me, don’t 
you, Win?” 

“You know do, Charles—but what 
you mean by—by—?” she asked 
quickly, anxiously, she tried draw 
herself away from him, “What you 

“Aw, quit your kiddin’, Win,” Bar- 
kley answered tried kiss her 
tense, upturned face. “You know darn 
well what mean. I’m worse than 
the other fellows. They all the same 
things.” 
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She repelled the proffered caress and 
for the first time realized how sensual, 
how far from her ideal this man was. 
But she knew she loved him, and found 
impossible the moment even 
think giving him up. She seemed 
summoning strength for decision, 
when Barkley pressed his proposal. 

“Couldn’t you arrange your end it. 
Your folks would think you had spent 
the night old Nobody 
would know.” 

For moment Winnie was helpless. 
She felt that she was lost. Her power 
resistance seemed weaken, vanish. 
Her head sank, and her fluffy, brown 
hair covered the shoulder her lover. 
But partially regaining control her- 
self, she raised her eyes beseechingly 
him helpless longing, full the 
mingled emotions yearning and doubt. 
She could not give him up; and when 
his sensous lips pressed hers 
hands passed seductively over her bare 
arms and touched her throat, white 
the splash moonlight through the 
thick shadows the trees, she felt hope- 
lessly lost. But her best self could not 
yield. She had learned her lesson life. 
Her old friends had made self-suf- 
ficient woman her, had given her 
strength greater than the over- 
whelming desire her physical self. 

she pleaded. want you much—but 
mustn’t. must have time think 
alone. Tomorrow—not now.” She was 
sobbing—dry, bitter sobs. “Leave 
here. away. Let go.” She repelled 
him, broke away from his embrace, and 
ran toward the house. 
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The commencement season that year 
would have been very happy one for 
the Maxwells had not been for their 
anxiety lest the president should fail 
realize how indispensable Professor 
Maxwell was the welfare the col- 
lege. They had completed their thirty- 
fifth year and were getting letters 
thanks and appreciation from many suc- 
cessful men and women from many 
quarters—men and women whom, 
one time another, they had helped 
through trying period doubt dis- 
tress one kind another, never 
exactly the same for any two. The let- 
ters, some them, were from far-away 
places, from people whom they had 
forgotten, and not few from people 
whom they had never heard. These were 
testimonials the Maxwells 
their efficiency; but there was yet 
assurance that the president had 
learned their value. They could not 
show the letters him. Their pride for- 
bade that. They must wait for the cul- 
mination Winnie’s case. Mrs. Max- 
well was sure the president could not 
fail see, when came close home 
that. 

Saturday morning there came the 
same mail two letters which Mrs, Max- 
well thought first glance would bring 
the total these tributes hundred 
and twenty-five. But closer examination 
showed that they were both local, one 
from Winnie, and the other from her 
father, apparently official communica- 
tion. 

Winnie had found herself. She had 
cried out alone. She would come 
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see them soon. She wanted tell them 
all that had happened. The letter was 
long, and full appreciative words for 
their kindness her and their patience 
with her. She understood now why they 
had done all this for they had 
led her away from her old self and to- 
ward the new. When could she come? 

The old people were very glad for 
Winnie. They understood. They would 
have her over supper and stay all 
night and would very gentle with 
her, very gentle, indeed. 

Mrs. Maxwell opened the president’s 
letter with the happy assurance that out 
his daughter’s bitter experience, which 
must know this time, had 
last learned her husband’s value the 
old school. This was his acknowledge- 
ment, she felt certain. would re- 
turning the resignation. 

The letter was appreciative, but very 
formal. 


“My dear Professor Maxwell,— 

“After giving the matter most 
careful attention, have decided that the 
best interests the college compel 
against personal wishes accept 
your resignation. this with regret; 
reorganized upon the lines have laid 
down for it. sincerely trust that this 
action may not work financial hardship 
upon you and your family. 

“Some weeks ago you were kind 
enough speak about daugh- 
ter’s affairs. wish thank you for your 
interest her, and pleased say 
that Mrs. Holden and have last 
succeeded dissuading her from taking 


the course she seemed that time deter- 
mined follow. This she has just this 
morning announced me. mention 
this matter this business communica- 
tion account your previous kindly 
interest her welfare. 

wish convey you the thanks 
the Board Trustees for your thirty- 
five years faithful service, and own 
best wishes for your future. trust that 
the college may continue have your 
goodwill its efforts attain the 
very highest possible degree 
ciency.” 


“Agnes,” said the old 
gently, sorry. not 
easy for you—these years. 

get along, Edward.” She 
caressed his hair. 

Maxwell arose and passed into his 
study, walking slowly, with his hands 
clasped tightly behind him and his head 
bowed. 

Tears compassion came into the 
eyes the woman, who pitied but could 
not help. They could get along, 
course—but the man who had been 
much the college—who had given all 
—and throw him out now, still his 
best, like some worn out thing upon 
scrap heap! 

Indignation forced its way through 
her pity single flaming word. And 
that word was uttered with terrible, 
suppressed vehemence because must 
not heard the heart-broken old 
man whose white head she knew was 
buried his hands there the adjoining 
room. 
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Music Courses Designed for the 
Classroom Teacher 


ALFRED 


tion, “Should the classroom teacher 
teach music?”, has been argued pro and 
con. The literature replete with arti- 
cles ranging from fervent pleas for class- 
room teachers assume their responsi- 
bility for teaching music equally 
fervent denials the fitness the class- 
room teacher anything about music 
the classroom. The pleas have come 
from leaders elementary education 
and music education who have caught 
vision the great possibilities lying 
within the range activity the ele- 
mentary teacher; the vehement denials 
have come either 
classroom teachers, from music “spe- 
who have become overly zealous 
protecting their special-interest field, 
and who fail conceive music its 
proper place the lives children. 
Probably one the earliest references 
this subject appeared 1886, Circu- 
lar Information, No. the United 
States Bureau Education, devoted 
entirely the subject music the 
public schools, article, “To What 
Extent Are Special Teachers Music 
Necessary?”, Hosea Holt, 
Boston. consideration the contro- 
versy which has been waged these many 
years, and which still continues, the con- 
cluding statement Mr. Holt par- 
ticularly significant: 


When the same intelligence and skill 
have been gained teaching music that 
have been developed and applied the 
teaching other subjects, music will take 
its proper place our public schools, and 
generally and successfully taught 
the classroom teachers any other branch 
knowledge. 

not, however, the purpose this 
paper continue the argument relative 
the classroom teacher assuming re- 
sponsibility the teaching music. 
Rather, assumed that the issue has 
been settled, and that now generally 
conceded that the teaching music 
part the normal activity the class- 
room teacher. This assumption sup- 
ported the fact that music included 
the curricula most not all the 
states, and that elementary teachers are 
required complete certain courses 
music education for certification. Al- 
though the exact requirements the 
various states may differ, the point 
importance that some experience 
music regarded part the pro- 
fessional equipment the classroom 
teacher. 

The real question, therefore, lies 
the field teacher education, and pre- 
sents itself specifically as: How can col- 
leges and universities best prepare 
room teachers for their duties music? 
Or, perhaps the question could stated 
another way: What kinds college 
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experiences music will best prepare 
classroom teachers become effective 
teachers music? 


Music FOR THE 
CLAssROOM TEACHER 


Any course instruction, any level, 
must conceived terms certain 
objectives related learner behavior, 
for subsequent behavior the learner 
the only clue whether effective learn- 
ing has taken place. planning any 
course help the elementary classroom 
teacher music, necessary first 
determine what goals and objectives are 
valid for the course. These objectives, 
have meaning, should stated terms 
student behavior, i.e., the kind de- 
sirable music behavior which the student 
should evidence after having completed 
the course, With the elementary teacher, 
this would mean determining the kind 
behavior which would desirable for 
elementary teachers have teachers 
adequately trained music. 

For the most effective learning situa- 
tion, the learner should have part 
the determination the objectives 
the learning experience, for learning 
made meaningful the learner realizes 
and concurs the goals set for the 
experience. fact, could 
probably said that real learning occurs 
direct proportion the learner’s 
understanding and agreement with 
the objectives set for the learning ex- 
perience. this connection, therefore, 
any course designed for the classroom 
teacher must planned with the 
teacher-learners. absolutely neces- 
sary for the learners sympathy 
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with the objectives the course, for 
them cognizant and desirous 
attaining the best their ability 
VALID objectives which they have had 
part determining. 

Stated terms behavior, what are 
desirable objectives for any course de- 
signed help the elementary classroom 
teacher? 

the first place, any objectives 
music education should consistent 
with the broad objectives general 
education. This principle surely self- 
evident, even though many music courses 
the past have been organized and con- 
ducted without the slightest relationship 
the ideals and goals general educa- 
tion. has been blot music educa- 
tion that music teachers have often been 
engrossed spurious objectives 
music that they have completely ignored 
the broader goals American educa- 
tion! 

music, the objectives for any course 
teacher education may grouped, for 
convenience, into the areas musical 
skills, musical knowledges 
standings, musical attitudes and appreci- 
ations, and social skills. terms the 
classroom teacher’s behavior, what ob- 
jectives would valid these areas 
musical experience? The following ob- 
jectives, stated terms behavior, are 
presented some important goals the 
guidance the musical growth class- 
room teachers. must borne mind 
that these objectives are conceived within 
frame reference which the musical 
development the learner para- 
mount importance. 
could appropriate for students 
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other developmental levels might 
completely irrelevant for the classroom 
teacher! 

Objectives the Area Musical 
Skills. The classroom teacher with ade- 
quate musical preparation: 

Uses his singing voice expressively 
and pleasingly for his own satis- 
faction well for the enjoyment 
others. 

Participates readily and with en- 
thusiasm music activities. 

Reads music degree permitting 
him use music materials appropriate 
the grade level with which works. 

Responds the rhythmic element 
music through free bodily movement. 

Plays music appropriate his de- 
level and displays initiative 
raising that level. 

Demonstrates functional use 
the piano keyboard the ability 
supply chordal accompaniments for chil- 
dren’s songs. 

Plays the pre-band and melody 
instruments and uses them avenue 
musical experience for children. 

Sings harmonic part choral 

Knows the conventional conductor’s 
patterns and helps children learn and 
understand them. 

Objectives the Area Musical 
Knowledges and Understandings. The 
classroom teacher with adequate musical 
preparation: 

Knows music materials applicable 
the grade level which teaching. 

Knows large repertoire folk 
song materials for rote use. 

Recognizes the value and uses 
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musical games and folk dances provid- 
ing rhythmical experiences for children. 

Understands the unique value 
music the lives people and makes 
part the everyday lives children. 

Knows the value and uses such 
aids musical experiences the phono- 
graph, radio, television, visual aids, con- 
certs, cetera. 

Understands and practices the 
philosophy that music exists for all chil- 
dren regardless their developmental 
level. 

Understands the learning process 
and demonstrates this understanding 
the teaching music. 

Knows and understands the philo- 
sophical foundations present-day 
music education. 

Objectives the Area Musical 
Attitudes and Appreciations. The class- 
room teacher with adequate musical 
preparation: 

Recognizes the worth all kinds 
musical expression both and outside 
his own culture. 

Recognizes and respects the musical 
contributions people all develop- 
mental levels. 

Participates regularly musical 
activities part his daily living. 

Recognizes the value musical ex- 
periences the lives human beings. 

Shows initiative the desire 
further his musical growth through ever- 
increasing participation musical activi- 
ties involving new skills and understand- 
ings. 

Promotes democratic relationships 


with all persons and groups with whom 
deals. 
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Recognizes the need for making the 
sistent with the goals general educa- 
tion. 

Understands the place music 
general education and makes the musical 
experiences children consistent with 
the overall objectives American 
education. 

Objectives the Area Social Skills. 
The classroom teacher with adequate 
musical preparation: 

Uses his speaking voice expressively 
and pleasantly. 

Employs the principle group 
dynamics being effective and in- 
spirational leader. 

Operates effectively social 
group, both leader and group 
participant. 

Exemplifies well-integrated phi- 
losophy life his relationships with 
others. 

Enjoys many and diverse emo- 
tional outlets including music. 


IMPLICATIONS 
THESE OBJECTIVES 

With this delineation some im- 
portant behavior objectives for the class- 
room teacher, the problem arises 
what kind program will help bring 
about these long-range goals. Obviously, 
everything done must contribute 
these objectives superfluous and 
value the attainment the 
goal. this conception the problem, 
the organization the course, the 
methodology used, the musical experi- 
ences provided and the evaluation 
student growth will affected. 
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would appear that the following 
things would become obligatory the 
attainment the above-given objectives 
for the classroom teacher: 

The provision experience the 
dynamics group organization through 
the opportunity for students help 
plan least concur the overall 
goals toward which the course di- 
rected, and evaluate constantly their 
learning experiences terms those 

The opportunity for students 
share the development plan 
action whereby they may solve their 
problems music. 

The provision guidance the 
instructor helping students find 
solution their problems music. 

The provision the opportunity 
for students grow musically terms 
their individual needs and abilities. 
This would imply the recognition 
individual interests and needs the 
kinds musical experiences provided, 
the “standards” set, and the evaluation 
individual musical growth. single 
standard would both ridiculous and 
unthinkable this concept. 

The provision many and varied 
experiences with music. This will in- 
clude singing, playing, listening, rhyth- 
mic activities and creative activities. 
must remembered that perfection 
performing group not the goal, but 
rather the opportunity for musical 
growth the part the classroom 
teacher. 

The provision for musical experi- 
ences providing sequence growth. 
Ordinarily this important 
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would imply concrete experiences with 
music prior abstractions about music. 
should never forgotten that musi- 
cal growth does not occur through mere 
abstractions, but that understanding 
music comes through musical experi- 
ence musical context. 

The provision varied musical 
resources, including adequate library 
materials, record players and musical 
instruments. 

The use functional approach 
music reading and the fundamentals 
music through the use actual music 
materials and experiences which have 
meaning students. 

Experience the use the key- 
board including practice providing 
chordal accompaniments simple 
songs. 

10. The opportunity for evaluation 
the learning experience terms the 
stated objectives both the student and 
the instructor. 


CoursEs SHOULD 


The foregoing goals music educa- 
tion for the classroom teacher are not 
comprehensive they might be, but 
they indicate some the more im- 
portant lines development. The 
implications for guiding the musical 
growth the elementary teacher are 
numerous and they should 
made part the music courses pro- 
vided for the musical growth ele- 
mentary teachers, the change would 
Gone would the tradi- 
tional “fundamentals” course unrelated 
music; the unmusical solfeggio sight- 
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singing courses; the vicious “monotone 
hunters”; the instruments-of-the-orches- 
tra ordeals; the “rote songists,” etc. 

possible that some conservatory- 
minded musicians will find difficult 
envision this concept education. 
They are reminded that this 
plan for helping people grow musi- 
cally, and that has direct relation- 
ship preconceived “standards” 
musical performance. The usual class- 
room teacher not candidate for 
conservatory program music. is, 
nevertheless, person who can grow 
musically, and who has the responsi- 
bility helping children grow 
musically. must given all the 
varied experiences music possible, 
and his experiences MUST musical 
ones. Perhaps should pointed out 
again that the mere memorization 
composers’ names the usual funda- 
mentals-of-music class does not constitute 
real musical experience. Such abstractions 
must preceded actual musical ex- 
periences they are have meaning 
the learner. 

Too often college 
courses music education have got 
the way the musical growth the 
classroom teacher, which is, after all, 
their only purpose for being. They have 
embarrassed, humiliated and discouraged 
many classroom teachers the point 
complete rejection music, and 
negative attitude toward music sub- 
ject worthy the school curriculum. 

College and university courses 
music for the classroom teacher should 
become not barriers musical 
growth. 
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Let Brotherhood Live 


Harris 


Let Brotherhood enlighten the dark places 

Where hope mirage, and laughter fled; 

And let live, that hate shall leave traces 

all the bitterness which fed. 

After forsaking things that are just, 

The harvest comes,—the guilt which all must share; 
Greed’s festered wounds, betrayal trust, 

Will feed upon the husks deep despair. 


Brave are the hearts that see rainbows through tears; 
When hopes are far beyond man’s depredations; 
That know, from out chaos and fears, 
There shall emerge rebirth many nations. 
sign pact with God, when aims are high; 
virtue that covenant shall die, 
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Selecting Medical Students 


Max 


much one may idealize 
viewed realistically, there comes time 
when future medical men and women 
must selected from group appli- 
cants. that time nothing further can 
done about the preliminary training 
the applicants; they are the door 
medicine. Thus far has not been neces- 
sary offer inducements get quota 
applicants; instead, there are regu- 
larly more applicants the doors 
medical schools than there are places 
for them. Someone must make the selec- 
tions. 

The composition the group which 
selects medical students varies, but per- 
haps not enough. Possibly the duty 
should fall wider segment so- 
ciety than most admissions boards rep- 
resent, Perhaps merchant, 
wife, banker should included. 
Their viewpoints are those patients 
and supporters schools. might 
wise invite member the County 
Medical Society, provide the point 
view professional medicine. Rep- 
resentation admissions committees 
only part our problem. 


The search for criteria: 


preliminary survey the numer- 


*The Premedical Status. Journal Medical 
Education, 1951. Also printed the 
Association American Colleges Bulletin, 37: 


1951. 


good potential medical student prac- 
titioner might permit detection prin- 
cipal points unity conflict. This 
little like trying decide how many 
diameters can drawn through 
circle; but can draw the “any di- 
ameter” Euclid, simply for the sake 
presenting theorem. For the pres- 
ent discussion, shall choose draw 
two. 

One these diameters will put into 
one half those persons whose hearts and 
souls are legitimately bound loy- 
alty and belief the academic life, 
the lovers Fundamental Principles, 
the adherents basic sciences, the 
“academicians.” The other half will in- 
clude those who, without disloyalty 
lack appreciation academic view- 
points, think the ivory tower 
little too restrictive and view medicine 
rather broader and perhaps more 
practical, and who thus put less em- 
phasis academic stature and interest. 

The second diameter will have 
one side those persons who, perhaps 
through passion for numbers 
through overindulgence techniques, 
wish reduce problems tables, charts, 
forms, questionnaires, tests, systems, and 
filing cabinets. the other side will 
those who are little suspicious 
arrays charts and figures which, they 
believe, often look suspiciously like nu- 
merology; although admitting that 
human judgment treacherous thing, 
they rather prefer the integral perspec- 
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tive judgment extreme trust 
monovalent correlations. 

our geometry straight and our 
diameters are random diameters, 
now have two pairs halves. Since the 
diameters intersect also have four 
sectors, presumably not quarters. 
other words, may that more acade- 
micians than nonacademicians prefer se- 
lection through the use the index 
and table what they would call dan- 
gerous emphasis judgment, but 
each pair halves there will some 
each the other pair halves. Geo- 
metrically, the whole problem could 
solved through extension this device, 
using more diameters. Though the con- 
fusion would then intolerable, the 
thought illustrates the overlapping 
factors and viewpoints. 

niques for the selection medical stu- 
dents have been designed get the 
qualities which they need. Aptitude 
tests, grades, and examinations have 
been widely studied and interviews have 
been discussed length. Letters rec- 
ommendation are used both deliberately 
and inadvertently. Inspection these 
five procedures proves once again that 
Science does not solve everything. These 
are devices which, terms time, 
expense, and practical considerations, are 
possible. Each these five processes 
could amplified subdivided. None 
them insures results; none tells 
the factors which could criteria. 


Seven criteria worth: 


identifying qualified candidates for 


admission medical school there are 
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least seven factors which, kept 
mind members the admissions 
board, would serve useful 

combination qualities that 
everyone would agree needed medi- 
cal students and physicians balance and 
judgment. students this appears 
The now overworked local term “re- 
laxed.” Balanced students not 
They not miss the forest 
for the trees. Without ignoring recrea- 
tion, they realize that medicine tough 
and that their main objective. They 
not overdo one course and over- 
look another. They not often inhibit 
themselves and others crusading for 
reforms, griping, personal in- 
compatibilities with classmates, teachers, 
patients. They not pieces 
over their errors nor they laugh them 
off. They like personal associations and 
want help mankind but they are real- 
ists their missionary spirit. They sel- 
dom trip courses with teachers, 
although whether they are widely liked 
not depends something quite dif- 
ferent, They show abil- 
ity get bit the intuitive feel that 
puts the right factors together make 
diagnosis decision. Balance and 
judgment are not easily definable 
measurable characteristics, but surely 
everyone will say that they are both 
real and vital. 

The assumption that personality 
part balance and judgment 
error often responsible for the admis- 
sion students who lack balance and 
judgment. Personality, though usually 
thought connection with interviews, 
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enters into all observations, from apti- 
tude tests letters recommendation. 
sense humor, pleasant smile, 
stolidness, ability speak clearly, 
ability organize thoughts, degree 
introversion, appearance, neatness, 
optimism, talkativeness, hobbies, extra- 
curricular activities, and 
ground are some the things that con- 
tribute impressions personality. 
Vague not, there such thing and 
all recognize it. 

Also, personality has not quite the 
importance commonly supposed 
have medicine. student with good 
personality, using the term “good” de- 
liberately, may lack balance and judg- 
ment marked degree; student with 
negative personality may quite able 
these respects. acknowledging that 
mean only that moderately acceptable 
personality needed. making ob- 
student who has collected scholastic 
honors while carrying dozen col- 
legiate activities, easy biased. 
This likely play false, that 
the evidence shows clearly that within 
limits personality dissociable from 
characteristics more valuable medicine 
and should weigh less, not more, than 
does. Students with good personalities 
are danger overemphasis that 
factor; those with just pleasantly accept- 
able personalities often get down 
business ably. Personality 
salable commodity which influences all 
our observations. minimum standard 
wise, but keep personality separate 
without undue emphasis also wise. 
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Maladjustment fairly common 
accepted medical students. Medicine 
rugged discipline, deals with per- 
sonal lives, dramatically involves emo- 
tions, and carries high prestige. 
Among other persons sure attract 
some who are maladjusted, perhaps high 
intellect but lacking outlook 
which leads harmonious relationships 
understanding. 
Maladjusted students will not excel 
psychiatric ability because their field 
happens medicine. accepting 
evidence health with applications 
assume that there is, for instance, 
significant tuberculosis, paralysis, 
mental abnormality. The problem 
maladjustment commonly noted, how- 
ever, not technical that sense and 
should not judged. Our attitude 
toward should that the nonpro- 
fessional. Evidence against any malad- 
justments that might have potent reflec- 
tions either training practice 
reasonable requirement for admission. 
Sympathy for maladjusted applicant 
much less the point than sympathy 
for his future patients. 

Motivation for entering medicine 
should considered selecting desir- 
able applicants, though one has yet 
found way either discover 
appraise it. Some the real motives for 
going into medicine can seen ac- 
cepted students and graduates. They 
include desire for prestige, urgent sym- 
pathy for the fellow man, wish for 
cash, wish work with people, 
feeling power that arises from inti- 
mate work with families, scientific inter- 
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est, and the oddly optimistic deviation 
which often originates the illness 
relative friend. These are demon- 
strable motives, not all which lie 
deep. honest student graduate 
usually will question his knowledge 
his own basic motive, and will feel cer- 
tain the motives only few his 
associates. Since some motives lie deep 
they are potent, and failure weigh 
this factor properly inevitable 
large number instances. Alertness 
motivation, especially questionable 
motivation, indicated. Scores stu- 
dents shake their heads concern over 
improper motivation that they see 
their brethren. The faculty often over- 
looks these because not the 
watch for them. Though are not 
likely deal well with motivation, let 
better, look deep, and not assume 
too much. 

Ambition and motivation are like- 
confused, with unfortunate con- 
sequences. The American tradition 
steeped the Horatio Alger concept 
commendable ambition that often 
approved without analysis. Ambition can 
appear applicant reasoned and 
reasonable attribute; can also appear 
enthusiasm and intensity desire. 
All these are ambition but they are 
means the same things. Ambition 
measure ability and suitability. 
This should engraved plaque 
the hall every board admissions. 
The worship ambition odd mix- 
ture tradition and maudlin sym- 
pathy for the child who wants some- 
thing. Ambition poor criterion for 
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selection. Remove reasoned, balanced 
motivation and ambition can mean self- 
ishness, elbowing, introversion, false- 
ness, qualities which are rather more 
likely cause applicants suspected 
than welcomed. 

Individuality sought, especially 
when teachers make frequent remarks 
about notable uniformity among stu- 
dents, sometimes expressed uniform 
mediocrity. The mediocrity doubt, but 
One reason artificial; the students are 
not uniform, but they may create that 
illusion. The student who learns ten 
facts with effort can handicapped 
the student who learns fifteen facts with 
ease; but, the student who learns 
easily takes his time and learns only ten 
facts, meets requirements, gets his 
degree, has more fun, and does not 
handicap The basic fault 
the teaching. The fast man must 
stimulated without penalty slower 
men. 

Some the uniformity, however, 
due patterns set the admitting 
groups. The more rigid the pattern, the 
more uniform the result. The tend- 
ency newcomer who essays the task 
choosing more distinctive individuals 
accept students who simply stand 
out. Instead having balanced inde- 
pendence, these students are likely 
ornery, combative, resistant. They 
can break the morale classes and 
staffs. Some them account for com- 
plaints and maladjustment lack 
balance and judgment. class they 
can cause vague pains that are never 
diagnosed but are seriously distracting. 
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Those who say they want more “distin- 
guished” students more “leaders” 
should sure forget Horatio Alger 
and dig little deeper. Though legiti- 
mate leadership distinction may come 
these independent persons merit, 
may not. However, those who seek 
specifically leaders and gain 
distinction are likely detriment 

Conversely, the natural tendency 
select agreeable and compatible students 
can lead uncommendable sort 
uniformity. Students who are easy 
get along with may more than 
yes-men tacticians. These students are 
pleasant work with, conforming but 
not contributing; they learn, but neces- 
sarily less than their teachers, and they 
graduate with loss medicine. This 
the deeper basis requests for little 
more independence, for more men and 
women who stand out constructively. 

Last incomplete but hope 
broadly inclusive list, academic perform- 
ance perhaps the most emphasized 
all factors selection. This broad cate- 
gory has sometimes been expressed 
single figure, recorded five decimal 
points, indicating the extremes which 
numerologists are capable going. 
Usually, though not always, 
around sterling performance will yield 
high grades, but the inversion this 
idea false. High grades often reflect: 
knack for conforming the wishes 
teachers, good memory, membership 
politic fraternity, genius cram- 
ming for examinations, natural per- 
sonal appeal, academic narrowness, 
genius for expression voice writ- 
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ing, even expertness cheating 
holding down the other fellow. There 
too much treachery the acceptance 
good grades warrant indiscriminate 
optimism. They are not meaningless; 
but that the precise point. The sig- 
nificance not the grades but what 
they mean. this applicant intellec- 
tually both able and sound? Specialized 
learning, often the only thing reflected 
grades, less significant than the 
well-prepared, capable mind. 

Academic performance ways not 
necessarily reflected grades can 
aid finding interests and patterns 
mind and thought, however. For in- 
stance, students with strong leanings to- 
ward physics and chemistry mathe- 
matics and away from biology may find 
medicine difficult. Contrary popular 
opinion, however, strong interest 
biology not necessarily favorable 
sign. may more significant than 
notable preference for chemistry, but 
the taxonomist detailed physiologist 
often not suited for medical study. 
Desirable students will like both 
istry and biology, least will 
fairly successful with both. 

The student academician who applies 
for entrance medicine, perhaps even 
demonstrating his interest and training 
with Ph.D., often poor risk. This 
thought will vigorously protested 
academicians out medicine and 
with without M.D, Academicians 
think that their outlook truly basic, 
that future researchers teachers come 
from this group, and that these are 
higher callings than medicine. Quib- 
bling over this will serve purpose; 
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there will never progress long 
not rise above the quibble. Ex- 
perience shows that the Ph.D. often does 
his more specialized field. one two 
such persons are selected for class, 
should kept mind that the M.D. 
not awarded with stipulated restric- 
tions requirements and use. More- 
over, any class graduates virtually 
certain include qualified medical grad- 
uates with academic interests and abili- 
ties. 

The restricted academic mind in- 
tensely absorbed basic field 
activity. fortunate that there are 
such minds. the other hand, medi- 
cine not basic field but cross 
section many fields. Ideally they are 
put together though artist who 
mixes and uses his colors. This why 
medicine art and not science, Both 
the ability and the inclination this 
many instances separates those who 
might make medical men and women 
from those with the abilities and inclina- 
tions academic persons. There are, 
course, few who can either 
both. 

Pure academicians should not ac- 
cepted exceptions who might teach 
might research; the long run, 
medicine will best served medical 
persons who have academic leanings 
rather than academicians who are 
allowed medicine. There are plenty 
existing academic fields proximal 
medicine, perhaps too And one 
particular brand academic mind 
among applicants, the physicist-chemist- 
mathematician, possibly unable un- 
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willing put with the vagaries 
biology inexact science the more 
vagaries persons, should 
subjected special surveillance. 
academic, does not belong; 
should most welcome. 


Combining the variables: 


Applicants for admission represent 
sets characteristics, each with his own 
pattern. Reverting geometry, these 
sets might expressed 
characteristic will exist different de- 
gree and will have distinctive features, 
but the problem clear its simple 
form. Each applicant complete per- 
son, set variables; separate the 
parts from the set improper. must 
follows that, the possible character- 
them; but also follows that 
cannot label the whole person. The per- 
mutations and combinations are infinite. 
“poor” prospect not the 
books and never will be. Also, the first 
student who comes along with set 
may genius never before considered. 

The only available solution the 
problem selection, speaking deliber- 
ately general terms, exercise the 
best possible human judgment each 
case arises, with complete flexibility. 
The choice must depend judgment, 
not the pattern the form chart. 
will have depend few prin- 
ciples and cautionary bits from indi- 
vidual and total experiences, some 
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them given above, indicating troubles 
that may arise with few combinations 
when one characteristic absent 
prominent, when there nothing 
compensate for quality which has 
been contraindicated. Flexibility, open 
mind, fair objectivity, and the best 
attainable human judgment are the 
prime bases selection. 


The techniques judgment: 


Mechanisms have included aptitude 
tests, grades, examinations, interviews, 
and letters recommendation. men- 
tion techniques bid for controversy, 
but there must methods. Still speak- 
ing broadly, aptitude tests, spite the 
labors put them, are wrong prin- 
ciple, both reasoning and results. 
Fixing sets unknown characteristics 
which cannot accurately calibrated, 
they develop process correlations 
which obscure the main point. re- 
markable process ratiocination, pro- 
ponents claim differentiation between the 
fortuitous and chance. Grades, though 
they should inspected relative in- 
tellect and academic performance, serve 
only when their real meanings spe- 
cifically applied can Even then 
only what grades mean relative 
given set characteristics pertinent. 
Grades need less emphasis and more 
careful interpretation. 

Examinations within wide limits can, 
course, test knowledge, reasoning, 
balance, interests. Even so, the value 
rests not the rating but the inter- 
pretation the examination. 
are notoriously subject error, but, 
especially the composite picture with 


its gaps has been studied advance, 
interview certainly indicated. 
will imperfect, and the applicant can- 
not weighed without weighing the 
interviewer. Letters recommendation 
are popularly called trash, but only be- 
cause many them are trash. 
many them between and the lines 
there are some the elements needed 
for decision. 

Without arguing for against de- 
tails the application techniques, 
some needed principles and ideas should 
made clear. All need then 
modicum modesty. Even were appli- 
cants chosen drawing straws should 
still have many fine students. Were this 
tried without the knowledge appli- 
cants teachers, see how long 
took anyone discover what had hap- 
pened would make entertaining test. 
However, say that neither indices nor 
judgment are useful would almost 
inaccurate saying that indices and/or 
judgment give the right answers. 
Indices may added clues maxi- 
mum exercise human judgment 
provide not the right applicants but 
better applicants than would selected 
drawing straws. short, the 
best can and should called 
more than fair. 

When the applicants arrive, can- 
not say that, because tried hard, they 
will make good doctors, They are ac- 
cepted, but will not necessarily prove 
acceptable. The broad rules seem irref- 
utable. (1) The techniques selection 
all deliberately fitted maxi- 
mum exercise human judgment. (2) 
The selected applicants shall wel- 
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comed, encouraged, and aided, but shall 
not regarded living testimonials 
the perfection the admissions board. 
(3) The member the admissions 
board who lacks the humility born 
acknowledged error, the sponsor the 


index system judgment who claims 
any absolute accuracy, the accepted stu- 
dent who can not keep with his class, 
and the accepted student who does not 
keep with his class, each must 
summarily dropped. 


MOCKINGBIRD SINGS 


Mary 


The wind warm that wraps the fragrant vine 
Whose petals drift the earth pinkened snow. 
Here blue sky and shaft sun combine 
With bloom and notes that form endless flow. 
Strange wonderment felt tones that fall 
And rise, the rapture for moment found 

held pulse quickened the call 

That floats the buoyant air. There sound 
equal divide his master role 

singer the woods, can impart 

New glory each song and lift soul 

light, turn the disappointed heart 

inner peace, new strength face the 
The bird Time stands still! 


Book Reviews 


Reviews not signed have been written the editor. 


AMERICA’s CHILDREN, Sec- 
ond Edition, Fay Adams. The Ronald 
Press Company, 1954. 615 pp. $5.00. 
The second edition Fay Adams’ pop- 

ular and well-written book elementary 

school curriculum and methods, like the 
first 1946 edition, designed text- 
book for prospective teachers, well- 
balanced organization and the content 
provides practical and useful techniques for 
the teacher without suggesting too de- 
tailed dogmatic procedures. The book 
organized about these major provocative 
headings: Understanding and Protecting 

Our Elementary Schools; II. The Teacher 

Action: Basic Principles and Specific 

Techniques; III. Social and Natural En- 

vironments: Their Contributions Child 

Development; IV. The Basic Skills: Their 

Importance Living and Learning; and 

The Fine Arts: Font and Capstone 

Gracious Living. 

That the author thoroughly conver- 
sant with current issues well the ob- 
jectives, and methods ele- 
mentary education, quite apparent when 
one examines the nature the major re- 
visions that have been included this edi- 
tion her book. The first edition, written 
wartime when conflicting ideologies 
brought into focus the need for reinterpret- 
ing the ideals democracy the educa- 
tion teachers, puts its primary emphasis 
upon education for good citizenship the 
major objective the public school cur- 
riculum which all other objectives must 
contribute. Worthy note the current 
volume the fact that Adams, acutely 
aware the carefully planned and cun- 
ningly executed attacks the public schools 


during the past decade, devotes her entire 
introductory chapter this major issue and 
the importance orienting the prospec- 
tive teacher the current political and edu- 
cational scene. She describes the nature 
the attacks public education and answers 
the criticisms which are frequently 
made. 

Part III, the chapter the teaching 
the social sciences has been completely 
rewritten and brought date, and 
here that the author correctly stresses the 
importance the development good 
citizenship essential the school 
help pupils understand, 
preserve, improve, and transmit our Ameri- 
can heritage, that who live today and 
those who come after may enjoy its 


blessings.” (P. 308) 


The major purposes the social studies, there- 
fore, contemplate the development informed 
citizens with ideals, skills, and habits, which will 
enable them live rich personal lives while par- 
ticipating intelligently and effectively local, 
state, national and world affairs. (P. 309-310) 


This comprehensive chapter which 
the author examines specific and recent 
statements which break down the larger 
concepts into more specific units; the organ- 
ization the planned sequence; the quality 
group living the classroom and 
the community which determines the extent 
which children are learning live 
democratic society; the current events pro- 
gram, including the contributions mass 
media; and finally consideration what 
teachers can develop the satisfying 
human relations which should naturally 
emerge from the activities the ideal class- 
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totally new chapter evaluation 
the classroom has been included Part 
the second edition. this, one sees the 
school agency child guidance, and 
evaluation this sense means gathering, 
synthesizing relating, and interpreting 
data regarding children for the purpose 
learning how well they are doing view 
their abilities and disabilities, what their long- 
range needs are, and what should done 
for them next. The author covers the whole 
range pupil evaluation beginning with the 
simplest observational devices, covering 
standardized tests, and ending with projec- 
tive techniques. 

From the review the major revisions 
alone this thorough-going book, one can 
clearly see that educating America’s chil- 
dren requires teachers who are paragons 
sincerity, ability and service. Kadelpians, 
particularly, will appreciate Professor 
Adams’ high ideals the profession: 

not enough that she accept for herself 
the ideal the good citizen; she must express 
this ideal service example for children, 
youths, and adults. She must know ideals 
democracy and understand American life well 
that the changing forms which business, in- 
dustry, and politics operate not obscure her 
vision mar her interpretation. She must find 
philosophy the basis for enduring educational 
values and make psychology contribute her 
understanding and guidance children. this 
she must add the inspiration and gentleness 
art and the exactness science. And when she 
sees and understands these resources total 
pattern for aiding children attain security, 
recognition and success, she utilizing the princi- 
ples mental hygiene which are close the 
heart democracy. She must herself healthy, 
well-adjusted personality, happy person who 
radiates friendliness and kindliness, she 
make her contribution the community. (P. 79) 


This excellent textbook for the 
pre-service well the in-service education 
elementary school teachers. replete 
with photographs children 
school activities illustrate aptly the con- 
cepts the text. Unfortunately the list 
illustrations missing from the table con- 
tents the revised edition. Another minor 
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source annoyance the author’s persist- 
ent use the pronoun she reference the 
teacher rather than the universal which 
would apropos particularly time when 
many men are entering the profession 
elementary school teachers. 

The University Akron 


EDUCATION AND INTEGRATION 
William Stanley. Bureau Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 283 pp. $4.50. 

Somewhat Edward Bellamy chose 
view the relationships the nineteenth and 
the twenty-first centuries placing his 
characters Looking Backward alternately 
each century, does Dr. Stanley give 
comprehensive consideration the much- 
criticized status the American public 
school its context social crisis re- 
garding, repeatedly turn, school and 
society. Concerned, first, with determining 
the conditions the cultural milieu out 
which come the educational programs and 
practices now enveloped controversy, 
desirous primarily evolving theoreti- 
cally consistent set proposals which 
the educational profession may lift the school 
from its center conflict and confusion, 
not merely practices and procedures but, 
basically, purposes and principles. 

Since the community from which 
education takes its direction, the author 
looks there for clarification the aims and 
ends with which the school might well op- 
erate. finds, however, that the local 
community, with its face-to-face relation- 
ships and generally homogeneous outlook, 
has given way special interest groups. 
Moreover, there wide evidence cul- 
tural crisis; notes that the patterns 
common values and beliefs have been dis- 
integrating for some time. signs this, 
points the desertion cultural pat- 
terns intellectuals, the loss com- 
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munication among men, general decline 
faith reason, and evidences per- 
sonal disorganization. the customarily- 
given explanation this crisis—the cultural 
lag between technical advance and social 
adustment—Dr. Stanley adds the factors 
the development democracy, seen 
the extension the demands the com- 
mon man, and scientific thought. 

While the past, Dr. Stanley indicates, 
coherent educational programs have been 
based upon consistent and commonly ac- 
cepted system intellectual and moral 
postulates, prevailing the society, this lack 
social consensus suggests that the role 
the school might well aid its students 
take the initiative, and try achieve 
order and clarity for itself through critical 
study the conflicts culture. With this 
mind, proceeds careful analysis 
what terms “methodological principle 
authority,” emphasizing that call for 
social intercommunication. 
that the dilemma education this time 
social crisis may resolved reliance 
upon two processes 
method, and “method practical judg- 
ment”—whereby some degree consist- 
ency intellectual and moral outlook may 
achieved. 

This bare recital the chief theme 
Dr. Stanley’s thinking may not serve dis- 
tinguish from many similar expositions 
this area. The volume whole, how- 
ever, characterized very well com- 
posed matrix citations from the relevant 
literature, rendered attractive the fluent 
and varied expression the author. His 
thesis would seem particularly significant 
providing the theoretical groundwork for 
efforts similar that former Commis- 
sioner Studebaker his adult-forum move- 
ment, 

NEWMAN 
Brooklyn College 
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AND LIBERTY James Bry- 
ant Conant. Harvard University Press. 
$3.00. 

fortunate that man Dr. Co- 
nant’s experience and qualifications should 
speak and write the topic education— 
particularly the time when the basic sub- 
stance and processes American schools are 
being threatened. The twenty-third Presi- 
dent Harvard, Dr. Conant holds the 
1947 American Education Award the 
National Education has 
served the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, appointments this Commission 
being made the basis distinguished 
service education, and ability contribute 
most the solution the problems edu- 
cation. The Directory American Scholars 
has long list Conant’s public services. 
Among them noted his service chair- 
man the National Defense Research 
Committee (1941-46), and member 
the general advisory committee the 
Atomic Energy Commission Dr. 
Conant now United States High Com- 
missioner for Germany. 

Education and Liberty based series 
lectures delivered February, 1952, 
the University Virginia under the Page- 
Barbour Foundation. the first two chap- 
ters Conant’s endeavors range rather widely 
both time and space order examine 
the origin and present functioning sec- 
ondary schools modern democracy. 
considers varied developments common 
tradition that had its origin Great Britain 
nearly four centuries ago. Puritan Eng- 
land the seventeenth century there was 
demand that the state assert itself 
educational matters, demand actually 
realized the Puritans who emigrated 
America. But with the passing Cromwell 
and the Commonweath, the case for public 
education lost its energy England. 
fact, with the Church England party 
back control the state, the noncon- 
forming sects now exerted pressure the 
opposite direction and against state control 
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education. Apparently, they were sus- 
picious any state control instruction 
where the state was under obligation 
established church. Hence, Conant states, 
was the mother country, not the off- 
spring, that departed from the original six- 
teenth-century tradition,” 

the opening chapters Conant offers 
quick over-all survey the patterns sec- 
ondary education the five countries— 
England, Scotland, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and the United States. the four 
British countries, less than third the 
boys and girls years age are 
attending high school; whereas 
United States, less than third the same 
age group are not attending school. 

Conant comments the great progress 
made the last twenty-five years our at- 
tempt provide adequate schools for ALL 
American youth. proposes that the 
future endeavor combine the British 
concern for training the aristocracy 
talents” with the American insistence 
general education for ALL future citizens. 
can that,” Conant writes, “then 
our industrialized society will prosper and 
the same time the necessary degree 
instruction will provided for all the 
people that their hands ‘our liberties 
will remain secure.’ 

the chapter, “Looking Ahead,” Dr. 
Conant makes certain specific suggestions 
about the future development American 
schools and colleges. may cite several 
what calls his prejudices. contends 
that greater degree equality oppor- 
tunity for youth necessary strengthen 
our democracy. Conant argues that “prog- 
ress lies the direction improving com- 
prehensive high schools and transforming 
other types secondary education con- 
form with such models.” adhering 
the principle comprehensive high school 
with common core studies and differ- 
entiated special programs, would make 
far more effort identify the gifted youth 
and give him her rigorous academic 
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training languages and mathematics, 
His answer the proponents dual 
system schools is: “If one accepts 
the ideal democratic, fluid society with 
minimum class distinction, the maxi- 
mum fluidity, the maximum under- 
standing 
groups, then the ideal secondary school 
comprehensive public high school.” 

one might well expect, this volume 
replete with thought-provoking 
One the most striking for its prophetic 
quality is: “If the battle Waterloo was 
won the playing fields Eton, may 
well that the ideological struggle with 
Communism the next fifty years will 
won the playing fields the public high 
schools the United States.” 

Epna 
University Wyoming 


LEARNING READ, HANDBOOK FOR 
Dorothy McGinnis. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, $3.50. 

This book deals largely with the diagno- 
sis reading difficulties and the materials 
and methods used the improvement 
reading. Part One identifies some the 
reading problems children and considers 
their causes. Emphasis placed upon emo- 
tional conflicts causative factor read- 
ing disability. Suggestions are given for mak- 
ing case study child who has reading 
difficulties. 

Part Two gives brief consideration 
the objectives reading instruction and 
devotes about fifty pages the listing 
selected teaching aids and books for which 
the interest level and the reading level have 
been 

Part Three devoted the develop- 
mental and therapeutic procedures every 
teacher can use. Group therapy empha- 
sized. special interest the discussion 
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things parents and teachers can 
reading difficulties. 

This easy book read and the 
many lists and the quasi-outline approach 
the research the field but specific ref- 
erences are given each chapter for the 
use those who would like study the 
topics further. methods which are sug- 
gested are practical ones which may used 
special help are the clinical history and 
school-data blanks which furnish good 
outline for recording information about 
child whose problems are being studied. 
Many persons will find the annotated list 
tests special benefit, even though 
incomplete list. 

Librarians, supervisors, and teachers who 
are searching for materials use with re- 
tarded readers will find this book very help- 
ful. Its chief usefulness will help 
classroom teachers learn ways studying 
and meeting the needs children who 
have reading difficulties. There little 
which will new teachers trained 
corrective reading. the title indicates, 
this handbook for teachers and may 
better used such than textbook for 
classes. and schools will find this 
book helpful addition their professional 
libraries. 

University North Carolina 


REORGANIZING THE 
RICULUM Harold Alberty. Revised 
edition, 1953. The Macmillan Company. 
554 

“One the characteristics demo- 
cratic society Another... 
that the people through their organized 
institutions and representatives are expected 
educators and laymen alike take criti- 
cal look the high school, which society 
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has set important agency for build- 
ing democratic citizenship.” 

The implication clear the outset 
that the high school today due for some 
significant changes meet the chal- 
lenge modern times. 

chart the end Chapter sum- 
marizes, “Some Discernible 
High School Education” and points out 
twelve desirable practices, already apparent, 
against like number basic criticisms, 
what—toward what” type presen- 

Part develops clearly and concisely 
three basic understandings that the author 
considers fundamental curriculum reor- 
poses the American high school, 2—the 
nature the learner and the learning proc- 
ess (Chapter III, significantly and point- 
edly named “Democratic Values and Learn- 
and 3—the nature, needs, problems, 
interests, and general development the 
adolescent. There question about the 
soundness this approach, especially 
time when the high schools America are 
the threshold all-time high en- 
rollments and all the problems that such 
development implies. 

Part introduced fair and un- 
biased analysis two conflicting approaches 
learning, the predominant subject-cen- 
tered curriculum and the relatively new 
experience-centered curriculum. The con- 
flict resolved through emphasis 
needs they grow out interaction the 
individual and his environment. Indeed, the 
core-type curriculum which looms the 
emerging design general education pro- 
gram high schools, has evolved out 
the interaction the individual and social 
and economic forces—his environment. 

Theory and practice are interwoven 
throughout the book but Part III, “The 
Curriculum Action,” takes the reader 
into the classroom. analysis made 
emerging, and actual, practices the areas 
general methods, student-teacher plan- 
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ning, guidance, and problems dealing 
with controversial issues. closes with 
presentation four classroom-illustrative 
learning units work that were developed 
and actually carried out various high 
schools our country. They are the 
words the teachers who were responsible 
for them their respective schools. 

Criteria and practices developing re- 
source units are presented Part IV, “Pre- 
Planning for Learning,” direct aids 
teachers and administrators. This portion 
would serve well the basis for effec- 
tive in-service education program before 
school attempts reorganize its high school 
curriculum, 

When faculty has reached the point 
making more thorough-going analysis 
even reorganization its curriculum, 
will find Part ““The School Work 
the Curriculum,” concrete suggestions 
and some general principles for each school 
consider carefully terms local limi- 
tations. Major responsibility assigned 
the classroom teacher whose role cur- 
riculum-making today clearly recognized 
but who must also work close cooperation 
with administrators, students, and laymen 
effective reorganization curriculum 
function. 

Dr. Alberty has performed truly 
worthwhile service the youth America 
emphasis the welfare the adoles- 
cent resolving curriculum problems 
our high schools. Professional workers and 
lay leaders alike should study this volume 
with care before attempting effect any 
changes the total school program any 
part thereof. 

Oscar 
Iowa State Teachers College 


Harper and Brothers, 402 pp. $4.00. 
The author traces, historically, the de- 

velopment rural education the United 
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States. notes particularly changing con- 
ditions rural life America that have 
affected the kind and quality education 
that exists such areas. Resistance to, 
well adjustment to, these changes 
rural people pointedly discussed con- 
nection with the type educational pro- 
gram they develop. 

Various traditions and sociological factors 
that influence the attitude rural people 
toward education and toward life general 
are handled well the author. demon- 
strates keen insight into, well 
appreciation of, farm life. 

The part, well the program, that 
many community agencies other than the 
school have had and/or should have edu- 
cating the youth rural America clearly 
developed this book. Not only the edu- 
cation rural youth dealt with, but also 
the education adults, 

one reads the book, one becomes 
aware that the author telling school ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and other individuals 
that, before they can successfully direct the 
educational program the rural commu- 
nity, they must know the backgrounds 
the community. The ideas advanced are not 
necessarily new and startling, but are well 
adapted rural education. Certainly many 
the general ideas concerning school and 
community relationships presented have 
been previously dealt with Olsen and 
other writers. 

The book divided into two parts. Part 
deals with community background factors 
that are mainly socio-economic and histori- 
cal; while Part deals with community 
background factors that are primarily edu- 
cational. The reader will recognize once 
that the division exists only name because, 
from one division the other, there 
much over-lapping the treatment the 
factors. Many interesting and worthwhile 
pictures, charts, graphs, etc., are 
throughout the book. Pressing school prob- 
lems, such school district reorganization, 
are treated. 
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The author repeats himself too often. 
other words, appears the reviewer that 
the author has several worthwhile ideas 
concerning rural education which could 
present much less space. Too, the reader 
may become rather bored with the short and 
choppy topical arrangement material 
which employed throughout the book. 
many instances the discussion the topic 
given bibliographical reference. Much 
the book concerned with the history 
education the United States which has 
been well told many writers whom 
the author makes reference: e.g., Cubberley. 

Perhaps Profesor Kreitlow could have 
used less space with the survey account 
situations they exist and given more space 
possibile solutions many these exist- 
ing situations. too many cases the author 
merely makes reference programs that 
have been used remedy certain situations 
without giving enough details concerning 
the inauguration and operation the reme- 
dial program. 

The writer has the feeling that the 
author has given undue emphasis the role 
the Agriculture Extension Service far 
the education the youth con- 
Certainly one would readily agree 
that the Agriculture Extension Service plays 
important part, but one might well ques- 
tion whether plays important role 
indicated this book. 

spite the criticisms suggested, school 
administrators and teachers, well lay- 
men interested rural education, would 
find Rural Education: Community Back- 
grounds useful text reference. 

Duke University 


ADMINISTRATION Madaline Kinter 
Remmlein. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 


pany, Inc., 258 pages. $4.50. 
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Dr. Remmlein’s statement the preface 
that, “This volume intended present 
general treatment local admin- 
istration from the legal point view,” 
reasonably accurate statement the char- 
acter this work. The book concerned 
with the exposition legal principles rather 
than administrative practices, yet pri- 
marily textbook school administration 
rather than treatise school law. The 
subject matter treated the volume is, 
indicated the title, confined the ad- 
ministration schools the community 

The legal background for the adminis- 
tration schools difficult subject 
present. jealous adherence precise legal 
terminology buttressed extensive foot- 
notes and citations leads volume that 
“reads like Corpus Juris” and discourages 
many readers who are untrained the law. 
the other hand too great concern with 
the philosophy and theory the law com- 
plicates the task interpreting statutes and 
court decisions manner which promotes 
sound educational practice. The author has 
avoided both these extremes favor 
textual material which specific with re- 
gard school situations, but which still 
centers attention upon the legal principles 
basic school operation. 

Another difficulty presenting school 
law that variations exist the provisions 
for schools among the states and between 
the classes school districts within the same 
state. The present text appears written 
with this limitation mind, and repeated 
examples are given variations the way 
school problems are provided for the 
statutes individual states and distinc- 
tions made individual state courts. 

One the features the present work 
the rather full treatment given subjects 
which have been litigated frequently during 
the last few years. Racial segregation, re- 
leased time for religious instruction, and 
district reorganization are given ex- 
tended discussion terms the realities 
schools must face dealing with these 
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problems. This emphasis produces effect 
timeliness the present volume, but 
also forecasts need for textual revision 
before many years. Dr. Remmlein’s con- 
clusions these subjects should thus 
regarded interim interpretations, subject 
further development additional cases 
are decided, but valuable 
today wise decisions are made 
determining current school policy. 

The increasing complexity social re- 
lationships within the national life re- 
flected more difficult conditions under 
which the public schools must adminis- 
tered. The fact that the schools are op- 
erated under authority law makes atten- 
tion the exposition that law basic 
effective administration the schools. The 
present text broadens the area under- 
standing upon which wise choices edu- 
cational policies and practices can based. 

McCann 
Butler University 


ward Olsen, Editor. Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Incorporated, pp. 243. 
$2.50. 

Written for the Association for Super- 
and Curriculum Development this 
book combines theory and practice. 
divided into three parts, each under the 
direction competent person, and the 
whole edited Professor Olsen. More 
than score persons contributed their 
talent and ideas the production this 
book the planning and writing which 
covered approximately four years. 

Part One contains projection the 
community idea might develop 
small rural community (Visby), 
urban community (Timber Lake), and 
large city (Metropolita). However, there 
hardly idea projected here which 
not present somewhere existing com- 
munity school. This borne out the de- 
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scriptions Part The fantasying 
Part One interesting and challenging but 
the reader brought back earth chap- 
ter two which contains some implications 
for education. 

Part Two developed around three 
ideas, “Getting Started” (the easiest phase 
the community school), “Going For- 
ward” second phase demanding hard 
work and and Stock” 
(the phase known most people evalua- 
tion). Case studies used demonstrate 
these phases come from wide geographi- 
cal region including actual communities 
Texas, Missouri, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Minnesota, Florida, Illinois, Georgia, Lou- 
isiana, and Maryland. These case studies 
make stimulating reading, and the analysis 
leave the reader with definite ideas prin- 
ciples and procedures. 

the final chapter Part Two five 
principles are developed: (1) the ob- 
jectives the community school are the 
criteria for its appraisal; (2) good 
practice use many techniques evalu- 
ation possible; (3) self-appraisal one 
the best techniques; (4) keeping records 
very important because baseline needed 
any changes the behavior children, 
school progress, and community living are 
described; and (5) good evalua- 
tion program reveal concomitant re- 
sults the educative process. These re- 
sults can very important. 

Part Three the writers present 
analysis the present educational setting 
with sketch community school theory. 
This also summary certain founda- 
tions education which have their roots 
sociology, psychology, educational 
methodology. There follows an_ historical 
presentation the development the com- 
munity school idea with certain points 
the chronology documented with state- 
ment educational principles they were 
understood that point. The beginning 
point Mr. Everett’s Community School 
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written 1938. The end point Mr. 
Olsen’s School and Community, 1954. 
between are the statements developed 
1941, 1945, 1947, and 1948. These 
statements are succinct, concise, and valua- 
ble. 

summary the writing far shows 
that community school operations may 
found any four levels: (1) efforts and 
actions designed make the school dem- 
ocratic society; (2) efforts and actions 
taken relate school life community 
life; (3) efforts and actions designed 
bring the community the school and the 
pupils the community; and (4) the 
effort and action community and its 
school mutually interested the improve- 
ment the quality both community 
living and school experiences. 

The last chapter devoted the psycho- 
logical principles learning, the sociologi- 
cal principles living, and description 
the new role the school terms 
the developing philosophy and reality the 
community final statement pre- 
sents the thesis nutshell. The authors 
say, “It our belief that the effort build 
the community which action rests 
education, and education utilizes the com- 
bined efforts all phases the com- 
munity, gives opportunity for the public 
school beyond that ever before attained.” 

useful bibliography books, pam- 
phlets and films and contribution the 
editor, conclude the book. 

ADOLPH UNRUH 
Washington University 


STUDENT PERSONAL SERVICES HIGHER 
Epucation, Dugald Arbuckle. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company. 345 pp. 
$4.75. 

One has only read volume such 
this realize how far the college has come 
from the old days when the education the 
was faculty-dominated and con- 
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sisted too often tolerating the co-curric- 
ular activities students, and education had 
its chief concern the intellectual and in- 
formational. 

this book the client-centered point 
view taken, That is, personnel services 
are considered from the point view 
their contributions the entire development 
the student. The philosophical concep- 
tions John Dewey, and the underlying 
notions developmental psychology are 

The services are analyzed every step 
terms what each will the education 
the student, its positive help furthering 
his goals and needs, rather than toleration 
make administration easier make 
function more smoothly. Without going 
the impossible extremes some advocates 
the student-centered school, with undue 
stress the student himself, the emphasis 
here furtherance the education 
the student, not because the student 
end himself, much that learning 
comes participation. The philosophy may 
aptly and fully described the phrase 
Dr. Kilpatrick: “We learn what 
lve”; John Dewey’s “Education 
life.” 

The experiences through which the stu- 
dent passes are the determiners his edu- 
cation. These are active and meaningful. 
The author, concrete materials, shows 
how the education the college student 
consists much more than accumulating 


knowledge. 


TEACHING Esther Lloyd Jones and 
Margaret Ruth Smith. Harper and 
Brothers. 352 pp. $5.00. 

This truly comprehensive study stu- 
dent personnel authorities the field 
such contributors deans, assistant deans, 
and personnel officers Cornell University, 
Columbia University, San Francisco State 
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College, Purdue University, University 
Chicago, Temple University, Vassar Col- 
lege, Stephens College and Wayne Univer- 
sity, among others. 

The twenty-six contributors have made 
unusually significant contribution, un- 
usually well correlated and goes 
far beyond the usual compilation too often 
characteristic writings co-authors and 
collections chapters found when groups 
cooperate producing book. 

The opening chapter most significant 
setting the tone the volume. Not only 
does provide good introductory state- 
ment the varying emphases different 
periods, but also announces the new em- 
phasis “deeper teaching,” “that student 
personnel workers should not much 
expert technicians they should edu- 
cators somewhat unconventional and 
new sense.” 

the concluding chapter personnel 
work here said thought “‘not 
collection services students provided 
group specialists who are admin- 
istered “head” but rather the ex- 
tension and deepening educational 
program for the development whole men 
for life democratic society.” such 
program cooperation faculty, personnel 
workers and students needed. 

The other chapters present the usual 
phases guidance work, including selec- 
tion, relationship high school and college, 
orientation week, extra-class activities, stu- 
dent participation, the health program, life 
residence halls, financial problems, spirit- 
ual insights and vocations. The uniqueness 
comes that all are tied with the funda- 
mental philosophy the book. 


Tue STUDENT TEACHER THE SEC- 
ONDARY Paul Grim and 
John Michaelis. Prentice-Hall. 484 

The 


editors, Professors Grim and 
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Michaelis, planned the purposes and the 
approach, and outlined the content and se- 
quence experiences for this recent pub- 
lication. They prepared the text collabo- 
ration with other authors, Leonard An- 
drews, Dwight Curtis, Jesse Bond, 
Kenneth Doane, Robert Richey, 
who were selected according 
special competence and experience cer- 
tain areas secondary education. 

Written assist student teachers 
guiding the learning youth demo- 
cratic society, The Student Teacher the 
Secondary School excellent instrument 
for helping student teachers apply mod- 
ern principles learning while they are 
observing and working with secondary 
school pupils. And indeed, for those already 
experienced teaching, this book can serve 
refresher and clarifier about the most 
efficient ways promoting the learning 

The contents the book bespeak the 
authors’ practical approach specific prob- 
lems directing school experiences 
achieve desired and desirable results. Their 
analysis common weaknesses student 
teachers; their lucid outline major char- 
acteristics adolescents; their review 
types plans (i.e., term plan, teaching 
unit, resource unit, daily-lesson plan) their 
discussion individual differences and in- 
dividualized learning attest 
the thoroughness and the eclectic coverage. 
Other material down-to-earth and 
practical nature includes sound recommen- 
dations about using group process techniques 
student teaching, and using instructional 
materials. The problem studying and 
using community resources 
handled Chapter seven; principles 
effective pupil control are neatly summa- 
rized Chapter eight, “Guiding Pupil Be- 
havior.” The process collecting evidence 
pupil progress considered Chapter 
eleven under such topics and 
Learning,” and “Evaluation Techniques 
and Instruments.” 

Not only must the student teacher 


1954] 


competent directing classroom learning, 
must also able assume extra-class 
responsibility such the direction co- 
curricular activity and the guidance 
pupils. Chapter ten are outlined the un- 
derstandings and skills secondary teacher 
training should develop order 
successful extra-class endeavor. 

Attention may called the well chosen 
forms and photographs used illustrate 
good educational Also worthy 
mention the inclusion the NEA Code 
Ethics and the Student Teacher Code 
Ethics for the California Student Teach- 
ers Association. References the end 
the chapters are up-to-date and well se- 
lected. The proofreader overlooked asign- 
ment page 229 and page 280. 

The text closes with chapter 
teacher’s growth service and with the 
statement, “Growth teaching compe- 
tency requires continuous study your 
pupils, your community, and your teaching 

Furness 

University Wyoming 


STUDENT TEACHING THE SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOL William Gruhn, The 
Ronald Press, 302 pp. $4.25. 


This book precisely what sets out 
be: guide “to provide the student teacher 
with better understanding his respon- 
sibilities.” presents concise and 
straightforward manner discussion the 
problems which the prospective student 
teacher may expect meet, from the time 
begins make his first preparations for 
student teaching the time ready 
apply for his own teaching position. in- 
cludes five sections: “Looking Ahead 
Student Teaching,” “At Work the 
Classroom,” “At Work with Guidance and 
Extraclass “At Work School 
and Community,” and “After Student 
Teaching.” 
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The author, who the Director Pre- 
Service Teacher Education the Univer- 
sity Connecticut, and writer the 
field secondary education, has evidently 
drawn his own experience with the prac- 
tical situation, well his knowledge 
what should exist theory. The vocabu- 
lary simple, the advice, concrete. The stu- 
dent teacher advised appreciate and 
deal with the pattern which finds the 
school which placed. 

more and more teacher training in- 
stitutions are using full time, off-campus 
student teaching the core their teacher 
training programs ready reference such 
this becomes more important. 

SAMUEL 
University North Carolina 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


Networks the U.S. Government, 
James Burnham, The John Day Com- 
pany, 1954, 248 pp., $3-75. 

This sensational little volume certainly 
provides considerable detail the ample 
basis for suspicion least, not convic- 
tion, that many bureaus sub-bureaus 
branches the federal government, in- 
deed forty-four them specific, there 
have been employed Communists, friends 
Communists, those who have invoked the 
Fifth Amendment the Constitution and 
refuse reply questions the grounds 
that might incriminate them, and others 
upon whom some way other suspicion 
may caused rest being either Com- 
munists fellow travelers dupes 
Communists. The testimony Elizabeth 
Bentley and David Whittaker 
Chambers, both former Communists, 
emphasized and examined great detail. 
This testimony accepted one hundred 
percent face value and never under ques- 
tion Burnham’s 

Although conclusive evidence of- 
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fered, titles chapters and, indeed, the title 
the book implies centralized web inter- 
related and operating the underground. 

the major part the book the eco- 
nomic agencies the New Deal and during 
the depression years, 1933-1940, are dis- 
cussed. various these economic agen- 
cies there were definitely employed individu- 
als who were suspected being Commu- 
nists friends and associates Commu- 
nists. 

similar section treats with the war 
agencies, 1940-1944, and here very ag- 
gressive attempt made, though not too 
convincingly those who are familiar with 
what really happened China, blame 
the defeated Chiang Kai-shek not upon 
corruption his administration and rejec- 
tion great masses the Chinese, 
but upon Communists near Commu- 
nists the department foreign economic 
administration, the Institute Pacific Re- 
lations (not government agency), the 
office strategic services, and the depart- 
ment state. 

This type approach also characterizes 
very interesting discussion the inter- 
national agencies 1944 date. 

the latter part the book, definite 
evidence provided and names are given 
people the Department State, Depart- 
ment Treasury, the White House, and 
the Pentagon indicating very real pos- 
sibility that Communist influence might 
have been operative all the regions. 
similar short chapter given over evi- 
dence the field atomic energy opera- 
tions. 

The concluding chapters are not particu- 
larly strong. One “How Much Dam- 
indeed short and not very con- 
vincing chapter and “What 
Done?” does not offer very practical ap- 
proaches. 

While without any question much very 
specific and useful information given 
the book and easily enough raise definite 
suspicions Communist influence and per- 
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haps some instances loyalty Com- 
munists and foreign interests rather than 
those American, the book written very 
much the spirit advocate and there 
are many gaps between the conclusions that 
are suggested the title the book and 
the introductory chapter and titles the 
chapters. Many pages are devoted the 
dialogue between questioner and in- 
dividual who called before the Un- 
American other committee winding 
with the conclusion that the witness in- 
vokes the Fifth Amendment. Much space 
may have been saved here. Burnham does 
not into discussion possible reasons 
why one might refuse testify, but 
verbally lifts his eyebrows each instance 
much say, “There, doésn’t that 
prove it.” Indeed, many places through 
the book, eyebrow lifting and innuendo 
employed give force and extend infer- 
ences from data which arouse suspicions but 
which not prove anything 

one instance, Mr. Burnham gives 
factual evidence that Craig and Jennie 
Vincent, fellow travelers not Communists, 
owned the San Cristobal Ranch the state 
New Mexico, within hundred 
miles the Los Alamos Atomic Energy 
Plant and was definite danger. another 
instance individual suspected being 
Communist was discovered have been 
sociable individual and have visitors 
his home various times including others 
suspected being Communists, The eye- 
brow lifting inference here that one whose 
home was open frequent visitors must 
maintain that situation for 
which might related the Communists’ 
web. 

While straining the author magnify 
bases for possible suspicion into conviction 
high degree probability may cause 
many readers have some doubt about the 
reliability the author and the book, 
should not overlooked that these artful 
attempts magnify the influence sub- 
version degree beyond that proven 
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the evidence are unnecessary, the evidence 
hardly needing magnified and distorted 
prove the existence least the major 
parts the web that Burnham outlines. 

University Colorado 


Tyler. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 
323 pp. $3.00. 

the purpose Dr. Tyler direct 
consideration the processes through which 
tiveness with which individual men and 
women handle their own lives.” 
preface she observes that “the book 
written from the point view the gen- 
eral counselor who attempts help clients 
with variety different problems, 
common principles underlying many types 
counseling activity rather than out- 
line special methods for each.” The atti- 
tude and the aim are well served. 

This aptly titled carefully docu- 
mented manuscript suitable general 
text for study the many aspects the 
counseling process. presumes some back- 
ground both psychology and measure- 
ment, 

the author’s thought that coun- 
more matter what one per- 
ceives comprehends than what 
one says Thus, consistent that 
she hold that the interview the 
the counseling process” and that es- 
sential foundations upon which interview- 
ing rests are understanding and accept- 
ance.” Dr, Tyler sees necessity for there 
being incompatibility the use test 
information and the non-directive approach 
the interview. The latter, she writes, 
have had healthy influence broad- 
ening the scope the service counselors 
equip themselves give (and has) 
produced pervasive change the coun- 
seling process whole growing out 
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greater emphasis attitudes and feel- 
ings all kinds For 
the former she qualifies, think 
testing terms information for the 
use the client rather than diagnosis 
the counselor.” 

accordance with this view the author 
believes that apply the democratic at- 
titude the counseling situation means 
view always cooperative venture 
which the two participants are making con- 
tributions different sorts.” Since 
atmosphere understanding and accept- 
ance toward which strive and since the 
methodology geared primarily the con- 
veying these attitudes the skills coun- 
seling are the property solely philo- 
sophical approach and 
type. 

Records, tests, occupational information, 
and related sources information are ap- 
praised; but each instance the purpose 
discussion the integration these data 
with other elements the process. 
typical the book’s approach that there 
said, vocational counseling should 
thought way surveying all the 
alternative choices rather than evaluating 
one.” 

profusion illustrations enhances un- 
derstanding the content. the conclu- 
sion each chapter dealing with counsel- 
ing practice there review pertinent 
research and evaluation its implica- 
tions. extensive bibliography justifies 
further its consideration for adoption 
standard text book. 

The University Wichita 


Brammel, Ronald Press Co., 438 pp., 
$4.50. 

“How our schools tie with the 
founding and preservation our beloved 
nation? What are they trying do? How 
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are they organized, administered, and sup- 
ported? What their program studies? 
Who goes school, and how does the 
school adjust the conglomerate mass 
serves? How shall about improving 
our education and judging its outcomes? 
How can cooperate our communi- 
ties make our schools really public? What 
about the people who work our schools? 
What are the issues today that form the 
educational battle front for every citizen?” 
These questions, taken from the preface 
Your Schools and Mine, indicate the nature 
the content book designed primarily 
meet the requirements introductory 
course education. The book also 
excellent source information for anyone 
interested studying the place our 
American schools our social pattern. 

the first two chapters, the author 
pictures the early beginnings the Ameri- 
can system education. Adequate attention 
given the economic, political, social, 
and religious forces which affected the na- 
ture education early America. Chap- 
ter Three builds this background with 
excellent explanation the basic phi- 
losophy found our educational pat- 
tern supported traditionalists, progres- 
sivists, and essentialists. comparison 
American educational ideals and practices 
with those other countries found 
Chapters Four and Five. 

All persons interested how our schools 
are financed will find Chapter Six both in- 
formational and challenging. Numerous 
tables quite dramatically present the status 
educational finance the United States. 
comprehensive examination the argu- 
ments for and against federal aid for edu- 
cation feature this chapter. 


Chapter Seven devoted description 
our school system, “educational lad- 
der.” Attention given the development 
formal education from pre-school 
graduate-school organization. The author 
also discusses the important factors affect- 
ing reorganization the school system. 

Sub-titles for Chapters Eight and Nine 
reveal the nature content found: 
“That None Shall Denied” and “The 
Right Thing for All.” The vast complexity 
found our school population and 
the wide range differences within and 
among schools are used indicate the prob- 
lems involved curriculum planning and 
classroom teaching. Particularly significant 
are the discussions controversial issues and 
curriculum lag the section dealing with 
educational offering. 

The author presents excellent orienta- 
tion the counseling program school, 
the need for improvement education, and 
school and community interrelationships. 
the final chapters there overview 
the teaching profession, its requirements 
and opportunities, and its challenge out- 
standing students. 

Selected bibliographical references are 
grouped chapters the end the book. 
Concluding each chapter unique fea- 
ture which the author calls, ““What 
YOU Say?” Here controversial issue 
problem presented for the student at- 
tack his own way. This should stimu- 
late critical, independent thinking. 

The book well planned, easy read, 
and entirely adequate and adaptable for 
the requirements beginning orienta- 
tion course professional education. 

ALLBRITTEN 
Northwestern State College Louisiana 


One learns good flute-player playing the flute. One also 
learns poor flute-player playing the 
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Brief Browsings Books 


The Drive toward Reason study 
Lyman Bryson and the first lecture (in 
expanded form) annual series spon- 
sored the Fund for Adult Education 
the Ford Foundation. There are three parts: 
Reason and Discontent, Community 
Ideas and The Achievement Standards. 
original and stimulating book. New 
interpretations are given the service 
technology, the effects the industrial 
revolution, and the use techniques 
mass, quantity The argu- 
ment opposes those who would supplant 
humanism and scientific objectivity with 
emotional acceptance fundamentalist re- 
The book has 144 pages and 
published and Brothers 
$2.50. 

Some Rights Children and Youth 
wise series essays Philander Priestly 
Claxton, Commissioner Education 
from 1921. comes from the 
Exposition Press and sells for 
the essays are discussions such rights 
those life and health, good name, 
happy childhood, pets and companions, 
wholesome play, purposeful work, owner- 
ship, help using reading matter and en- 
tertainment, ethical and religious training, 
protective and directive training, and ma- 
terial inheritance. Essays are found also 
induction into our heritage: industrial, moral 
and ethical, literary, scientific, aesthetic, 
religious and institutional. 

Ryllis Goslin Lynip, her Great Ideas 
the Bible (outlined for Moderns), using 
the Moffatt Bible, has prepared this the 
first two volumes present “under- 
standable form the essential ideas the 
for modern young men 
and women selections have been made 
topically which have the greatest meaning 


for American life. The two volumes include 
about one-tenth the total Bible. Inter- 
spersed are commentaries the selections. 
There are three sections: The Nature 
God and Man, The Meaning Right and 
Wrong Proclaimed Old Testament 
Prophets, and The Ideas Jesus, The 
volume has 272 pages and priced $2.75. 
published Harper and Brothers. The 
second volume will include biographies 
illustrating the power faith using such 
examples Abraham, Moses, Elijah and 

The Rise Methodism Richard 
Cameron source book published the 
Philosophical Library which tells the 
early days Methodism and the foun- 
ders John and Charles Wesley and George 
Whitefield. one the great religious 
movements history well deserving 
study not only members the Meth- 
odist faith, but also those who are inter- 
ested study social and political life 
the time part the story dissenters 
England. This study 385 pages 
listed $4.75. 

The Judgment History, written 
Marie Collins Swabey containing 254 pages 
and published The Philosophical Society 
$3.75, concerns itself with the philosophi- 
cal pre-suppositions history. Humanism 
and Naturalism tend deny the possibility 
objective history. Here the several ap- 
proaches history are examined 
Associate Professor Philosophy New 
York University. The author takes the 
position that history involves transcenden- 
tal claim objectivity. 

Puritan Sage the title book edited 
Vergilius Ferm which brings together 
the writings Jonathan Edwards, famous 
New England divine. written com- 
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memorate the 250th anniversary his 
birth. Included are such important writings 
his diary, his “freedom the will,” 
the hands angry God,” “religious 
affections,” the “Doctrine original sin,” 
and “history the work redemption.” 
$7.50. has 640 pages. 

The Fundamentals World Peace 
Hamar Hall, born England but long 
resident the United States. Within its 
pages the author examines critically 
efforts for peace from 559 B.C. (in China) 
1915 A.D. These are followed more 
detailed descriptions such pacts World 
Wars the League Nations, Atlantic 
Charter, Yalta Conference, and the United 
Ideological factors, culminating 
consideration the religious outlook are 
This vital volume which de- 
serves wide reading. issued the 
Philosophical Library $3.00. 

N.Y., N.Y. novel New York City 
life Will Ousler, one who has written 
eleven books, and who has done newspaper 
work here and correspondent abroad 
during World War II. Coward-McCann 
are the publishers (210 Madison Avenue, 
New York City). The price $3.75. The 
lived the exciting metropolis our 
country. 

Student Administration Funds 
study the program Pratt Institute 
made Joseph Crenshaw one 
the series Teachers College Studies 
Education. Problems involved are discussed 
—how and why they arose, their solution 
lack it, and the learning opportunities 
which were given students. The price 
$2.75. may ordered from the Bureau 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

The Sophists Mario Untersteiner 
comprehensive study 359 pages published 
the Philosophical Library $6.00. 
has been translated from the Italian 


November 


Kathleen The author examines 
the life and opinions each important 
member this philosophical group, relating 
him the thought his day and general 
philosophical theory. 

Decision-Making and American Values 
School Administration study financed 
the Kellogg Foundation and 
published the Bureau Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, for the Cooperative Program 
Educational Administration, Middle At- 
lantic Region. its pages there much 
value for the school executive. Type 
decision-making situations are described 
such areas students politics, juvenile 
delinquency, the fundamentals, the teachers’ 
union, the “communist teacher” and the 
United Nations. Nine guiding principles for 
making decisions are presented. The price 
the monograph $2.00, 

Teaching the Slow Learning Child de- 
scribes simple terms the actual experiences 
teaching this type child. The general 
atmosphere the book sympathetic. 
day-by-day account living children 
rather than record philosophical and 
psychological emanations from an_ ivory 
tower. Marion Smith the author. The 
book 170 pages sells for $2.75. Harper 
and Brothers publish it. 

The Reading Method: Experiment 
College French publication the 
University Chicago Press, This 
exhaustive investigation covering more than 
thirty years. Otto Bond the author, 
has written dozen books his field 
summary chapter “Projections” (back- 
ward and forward describe the shrinkage 
enrollments foreign language. The for- 
ward look will insist upon competency; 
includes utility well ornament. And 
must have substance when taught! The 
price $6.50. has 360 pages. 

Two pamphlets the field English 
are worthy attention. Careers for English 


Majors Ruth Middlebrook consists 
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pages and costs twenty-five cents. 
published the New York University 
Press, Washington Square, New York City. 
English Composition the College En- 
trance Examination Board, c/o Educational 
Testing Service, P.O. Box 592, Princeton, 
New Jersey, description the English 
Composition Test the College Entrance 
Examination Board, its pages are 
painstaking descriptions its construction 
and use. sells for fifty cents. (Similar 
publications are available also Foreign 
Languages (50¢), and Social Studies 
(35¢), Booklet the Boards Tests Bi- 
ology, Chemistry and Physics (50¢) and 
Intermediate and Advanced Mathematics 
are also prepared. 

Forces American Education 
the 1953 Yearbook the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
department the N.E.A. Editor the 
yearbook committee William Van Til. 
Other members are Willard Goslin, 
Charles Jamson, and Robert Skaife. 
The book presents analysis the culture 
which American education conditioned. 
The price $3.50. 

Runes, Professor Philosophy the 
University Vienna. Formerly was 
director the Institute for Advanced Edu- 
cation. the desert thousands books 
which treat life superficially, this little 
volume oasis wisdom, Freudism, 
progressivism, athleticism, opportunism, 
communism and surrealism are subjects 
wise comment. The style epigrammatic 
old crocodile still menace and old 
crow sings not like nightingale.” The 
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book 131 pages priced $2.50. 
published the Philosophical Library. 

Federal Control Public Education: 
Critical Appraisal the work Dawson 
Hales. this book there reconsideration 
local control. The conclusion reached 
that the traditional patterns are inadequate. 
program based federal, state and local 
co-operation with the educational profession 
actively involved all levels recom- 
This doctor’s dissertation issued 
the Bureau Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University $3.75. 

The Social Psychology Prejudice 
Gerhart Saenger illuminating volume 
which has introduction Otto Kline- 
date the best current knowledge about 
prejudice and ways ameliorating it. 
particular importance the present 
time and under present world conditions. 
should concern anyone concerned with 
improving intercultural relations, The Har- 
per publication has 293 pages and sells for 
$4.00. 

Better Teaching Secondary Schools 
the work trio professors San 
Diego State College: Marvin Alcorn, 
Richard Houseman and Jim Schu- 
bert. Its avowed aim help the classroom 
teacher. attempts co-ordinate theory 
and practice. prepared chiefly for stu- 
dent teachers and new teachers service 
the secondary school. The discussion 
lively and, lacking the prosaic nature 
many texts, should liked the college 
undergraduate. has more than five hun- 
dred pages, though compactly bound. 
Henry Holt and Company publish 
$4.25. 
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Worthy Note 


Burrow, Trigant, Science and Man’s Be- 
havior. Philosophical Library, Pp. 535. 
$6.00. 

Caswell, Hollis (Editor), Practical Sug- 
gestions for Teaching. Number 12: The 
Gifted Child the Regular Classroom. 
Bureau Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Pp. 82. $.95. 

Cloud, Roy W., Education 
Stanford University Press, Pp. 284. 
$6.00. 

Cole, Luella, Psychology Adolescence. 
Rinehart. Pp. 693. $6.00. 

Commins, D., Fagin, Barry, Principles 
Educational Psychology (Second Edi- 
tion). Ronald Press, Pp. 775. $5.75. 

Conze, E., Horner, B., Snellgrove, D., 
Waley, (Editors), Buddhist Texts. 
Philosophical Library, Pp. 322. $7.50. 

Eckert, Ruth E., Keller, Robert (Edi- 
tors), University Looks Its Pro- 
gram. University Mississippi Press. Pp. 
212. $4.00. 

Elton, William (Editor), and 
Language. Philosophical Library. Pp. 
186. $4.75. 

Ferm, Vergilius (Editor), The Protestant 
Credo, Philosophical Library. Pp. 229. 
$5.00. 

Fisher, Margaret, Leadership and Intelli- 
gence. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Pp. 170. $3.75. 

Fletcher, H., Pascal and the Mystical 
Tradition. Philosophical Library. Pp. 
152. $4.75. 

Friedrich, Willard J., Wilcox, Ruth A., 
Teaching Speech High Schools. Mac- 
millan. Pp. 472. $4.75. 

Gutkind, A., Community and Environ- 
ment. Philosophical Library, Pp. 81. 


$3.75. 
Heald, Mark M., Free Society: 
Evaluation Contemporary Democracy. 


Philosophical Library. Pp. 512. $4.75. 


Hilliard, Pauline, Social Learn- 
ings the Elementary School. Teachers 
College Bureau Publications, 139. 
$2.85. 

Hodgson, Kenneth W., The Deaf and 
Their Problems. Philosophical Library. 
Pp. 357. $6.00. 

Jelinek, Vladimir, The Analytical Didactic 
Comenius. University Chicago 
Press, Pp. 226. $5.00. 

Johns, Eunice (Editor), Social Studies 
the Senior High School, Programs for 
Grades Ten, Eleven, and Twelve. Na- 
tional Council for Social Studies. 108. 
$2.00. 

Jordon, Edwin P., You and Your 
Putman. Pp. 283. $3.95. 

King, Marion, Books and People. Macmil- 
lan. Pp. 337. $5.00. 

Knapp, Robert H., Goodrich, B., Ori- 
gins American Scientists. University 
Chicago Press. Pp. 433. $7.50. 

Larrea, Julio (Director), Educacion 
Nueva. Quito, Ecuador. Pp. 337. 

Larrea, Julio (Director), Neuva Era. 
Quito, Ecuador. Pp. 258. 

Leigh, Robert (Editor), Major Prob- 
lems the Education Librarians. Co- 
lumbia University Press. Pp. 109. $2.50. 

Lloyd, Frances, Educating the Sub-Normal 
Child. Philosophical Library, Pp. 144. 


Loomis, Charles P., Beegle, Allan and 
Associates, Rural Social Systems and 
Adult Education, Michigan State College 
Press. Pp. 392. $5.00. 

Middletown, Connecticut: The Junior 
Town Meeting League, Youth Discus- 
sion Television. Pp. 32. 

Nation Associates, Security and the Middle 
East, The Problem and Its Solution, Pp. 
159. 333 Sixth Avenue, New York 14, 
New York. 

National Society for the Study Educa- 
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tion. Mass Media and Education. Uni- 
versity Chicago Press. Pp. 290. $4.00. 

Mursell, James L., Successful Teaching. 
McGraw-Hill. Pp. 316. $4.25. 

Noel, Mary, Villains Galore, Macmillan. 
Pp. 307. $5.00. 

Ogilvie, Mardel, Speech the Elementary 
School. McGraw-Hill. Pp. 304. $4.50. 

Peterson, Eleanor M., Aspects Read- 
ability the Social Studies. Bureau 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Pp. 118. $3.50. 

Podolsky, Edward, The Jealous Child. 
Philosophical Library. Pp. 147. $3.75. 

Prescott, M., Mary Tudor. Macmil- 
lan. Pp. 428. $5.00. 

Raisin, Jacob S., Gentile Reactions Jewish 
Ideals. Philosophical Library. Pp. 840. 
$7.50. 

Richner, Thomas, Orientation for Inter- 
preting Mozart’s Piano Sonatas. Bureau 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. Pp. 93. $3.25. 

Romine, Stephen A., Building the High 
School Curriculum, Ronald Press. Pp. 
507. $5.50. 

Russell, David H., The Dimensions 
Meaning Vocabularies 
Grades Four Through Twelve. Uni- 
versity California Press. Pp. 414. 
$1.25. 

Sargent, Porter, The Sargent Guide 
Summer Camps for Boys and Girls. Por- 
ter Sargent, Boston, Massachusetts. Pp. 
127. $1.10. 

Schanck, Richard L., The Permanent Re- 
volution Science. Bureau Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Pp. 107. $3.00. 

Southern Regional Education Board, At- 
lanta, Georgia, Toward Regional Pro- 
gram Psychological Research and 
Training the South. Pp. 97. 

Stott, H., Saving Children from Delin- 
quency. Philosophical Library. Pp. 258. 
$4.75. 

Tead, Diane, What Race? UNESCO. 


Columbia University Press. Pp. 87. 
$1.00. 

The College the Gold Coast, 
1948-52. Report the Principal. Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. Thomas Nelson and 
Sons Limited. Pp. 71. 

Traxler, Arthur E., Jacobs, Robert, Selo- 
ver, Margaret, Townsend, Agatha, 
troduction Testing and the Use 
Test Results Public Schools, Harper 
Brothers. Pp. 109. $2.50-$4.50. 

Tulane Studies Philosophy, Volume II. 
Tulane University. Pp. 122. $2.00, plus 
postage. 

Tyrell, William (Editor), Social Studies 
the College. National Council for 
Social Studies, Washington D.C. Pp. 
124. $2.00. 

Ulman, Joseph N., Technical Report- 
ing. Henry Holt and Company. Pp. 278. 

UNESCO, Progress Literacy Various 
Paris, France. Pp. 222. 
$1.50. 

UNESCO, The Use Vernacular Lan- 
guages Education. Paris, France. Pp. 
138. $1.00. 

Wade, William W., Riggs, Fred W., and 
Gary, Howard, C., Problems East- 
West Settlement. Headline Series. New 
York 17. Foreign Policy Association. Pp. 
63. $.35. 

Wallis, Louis, Young People’s Hebrew 
History. Philosophical Pp. 114. 
$2.50. 

Watkins, Harold, Time Philosophi- 
cal Library. Pp. 268. $4.75. 

Wegener, Frank C., Problems and Prin- 
ciples School and Society: Outline. 
Wm. Brown Company. Pp. 194. 
$3.50. 

Williams, Cecil, The Foundations In- 
Comet. Pp. 126. $2.50. 

Yeats, William Butler, The Autobiography 
of. Macmillan. Pp. 344. $5.00. 

Wrenn, The Parent’s Guide 
Secondary Education, Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 85. $.75. 
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Behind the By-Lines 


(Continued from page 


Kappa Delta Pi. has contributed 
the Harvard Educational Review, Harvard 
Theological Review and The Churchman. 

Gift Tongues Tower Babel? isa 
discussion linguistic barriers world 
affairs and the implications these have for 
American The article reveals the 
great difficulty communication due the 
fact that half the distinct languages have 
not been reduced writing, codified for 
use with the aid grammars. The problem 
here analyzed though the solution may 
may not lie universal language, espe- 
cially because some countries older lan- 
guages are being revived rather than 
abandoned. The author, Walter Vincent 
Kauffers, Professor Education the 
University Illinois and Curriculum Con- 
sultant Foreign Languages. the 
author ten books, including series 
high school textbooks Spanish and has 
written 300 articles educational topics. 
member Kappa Delta Pi. 

Probation short story well- 
known author the field English, 
Cross, who now retired from his former 
position Head the Department Edu- 
cation and Vice President the Colorado 
State College Education. mem- 
ber Kappa Delta Pi. has written 
popular textbook, Book the Short 
Story”; “Literature: Series Antholo- 
(seven volumes); and “Teaching 
English High Schools.” 

Alfred Humphreys, Chairman the 
Department Fine Arts Eastern Mon- 
tana College Education, member 
Alpha chapter Kappa Delta Pi, has 
sent Music Courses Designed for the 
Classroom Teacher. has been state 
music consultant the State Tennessee. 
debated issue schools for many years 
relates the place the day-by-day class- 
room teacher the field music. 

frequent occasions Max Marshall 


has contributed the 
Forum. His article this time Selecting 
Medical Students. states seven criteria 
which would serve select candidates for 
admission medical schools. Dr. Marshall 
Professor Bacteriology, University 
California School Medicine (also College 
Dentistry, College Pharmacy). Per- 
haps one his best known books “Two 
Sides Teacher’s Desk.” has press 
article The Premedical Status, 

anticipation the holiday season 
publish the poem Once Year Gilbert 
Thomas, English poet; and publish 
another the poems Louise Gunn, 
How Miss Gunn high school 
teacher Albany, New York. Phyllis 
Taunton Wood, London, England, has 
written Beyond and Above. artist and 
poet, she has written five volumes poetry 
and has had four private exhibitions 
paintings Great Britain. The poem 
Humming Bird October has come from 
Kinnick, chairman the English 
Department Hamilton Junior High 
Fairyland Grace Oakes Burton 
Danville, Virginia. She teacher the 
elementary schools. 

frequent writer for the EDUCATIONAL 
Forum, Gerhard Friedrich, Assistant 
Professor English, Haverford College. 
His poem October and the World. Julia 
Cooley Altrocchi, Berkeley, California, 
has written Old Men Libraries. Her 
books are “Snow Covered Wagons,” 
“Wolves Against the Moon,” and “Spec- 
tacular San Franciscans.” Mrs. Elizabeth 
How Harris, San Francisco, presents 
Let Brotherhood Live. Finally, Mary Gus- 
tafson author Mockingbird Sings. 


She lives California. 


The. 
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The Educational Forum 


members Kappa Delta $2.50; 
non-members $3.00 year. Foreign 
subscriptions are $3.50 year. Single 
copies are $1.00 each. Remittance should 
Secretary and Treasurer, Harner House, 
238 East Perry Street, Heidelberg Col- 
lege, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Entered second class matter the post office Menasha, Wisconsin, under the Act 
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VOLUME XIx 


From the Executive President 


THE Chapters and Members 
Kappa Delta Pi, greetings! 

students and teachers, the fall the 
year comes “New time for 
vigorous attacks upon old and new problems 
time for resolutions make this year 
more worthwhile than the past ones have 
been. Each year brings its rich rewards for 
hours spent study and teaching, for pa- 
tience with difficult problems, for under- 
standings the field human relations 
necessary the age which live. Ours 
pursue our learning goals, let remember, 
learning simple process; how 
learn often more important than what 
The way person feels toward 
his task will have far greater effect 
his future behavior that area than will 
all the information will acquire. 
teachers and prospective teachers can 
much help eliminate the feelings in- 
security and distrust that exist today 


world filled with fear and hatred—under- 
standings can taught and feelings are 
educable. Love and security are values 
which communicate themselves easily from 
one person another. Each personality can 
become bulwark strength for those 
about it, and the sphere its influence can 
limitless provided its strength great 
enough. Hence, may approach this new 
opportunity for service with vigor and en- 
thusiasm, eager serve and ever mindful 
the greatness the profession which 
have dedicated our lives. May the stu- 
dent members Kappa Delta realize 
anew the need prepare themselves well 
for profession which will demanding 
their best efforts, and yet highly reward- 
ing human 

you begin the work your chapters 
for 1954-55, take this opportunity wish 


for you most inspiring and helpful year. 


—KATHERINE VICKERY 
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From the General Office 


BUSY summer months have come 
and gone. There were initiations 
many chapters during the summer terms. 
With the approach the autumn months 
flood subscriptions coming the 
office from members. 

Following any Convocation there al- 
ways increased activity the General Office 
and this year has been particularly busy. 

Several publications have been prepared. 
First, there was revision the folder 
“Information for Initiates,” eight-page 
condensed description Kappa Delta Pi, 
bring its matter up-to-date. certificate 
membership “shingle,” used the 
chapter’s option for presentation initiates, 
was devised and printed. The brochure 
Kappa Delta Pi, prepared several years ago 
groups wishing form chapters, was re- 
vised and considerable new matter added. 
beautifully printed white with large 
embossed engraving the official 
plaque the Society the cover. 

1954 revision the Constitution and 
By-Laws was prepared. This 64-page pub- 
lication distributed all candidates when 
they are initiated. includes list mem- 
bers the Laureate chapter, one the 
chapters the Society, with dates in- 
stallation, and gives the names Executive 
officers the Society. indexed cities 
and states. 

Six copies the 1954 edition 128- 
page Manual for Officers have been sent 
each counselor. The earlier out-dated 
1952 Manual should destroyed. The new 
Manual has rituals for chapter installation, 
initiations, and the installation chapter 
officers. large section explains the 
duties officers. furnished with plastic 
ring binder. The Manuals are the property 
the chapter and not individual officers. 
the close the academic year June 


they should returned the counselor for 
safe-keeping and for later distribution 
officers during the summer session 1955 
and/or for the academic year 

trip Cleveland arrangements 
were made the Executive Secretary for 
the next annual dinner the Society which 
will held connection with the spring 
meeting the Eastern Division the 
American Association School Adminis- 
trators that city. the same day, prior 
the dinner, regional conference sched- 
uled include about score chapters 
the Cleveland area. 

Much attention has been given secur- 
ing important articles for Epuca- 
TIONAL and there has been con- 
siderable correspondence with leading edu- 
cators Western Europe with whom con- 
tact was made European trip the 
Executive Secretary and Editor last year. 
Though, course, most the articles will 
Americans and will relate the 
American scene, there will two three 
articles each issue Europeans. 

With these and other activities the office 
has been extremely busy and active 
Requests for annual reports, signing candi- 
date information cards, securing news for 
badges and emblems, writing membership 
cards, addressing many thousands wrap- 
pers, securing books for review and review- 
ers for them, and large general corre- 
spondence—all these have kept the office 
staff three full-time secretaries and three 
part-time assistants busily occupied. 

the moment the work the Society 
current. With the coming subscriptions 
from chapters, initiation fees, and the work 
along with large general correspondence, 
activities will assume even greater propor- 
tions this fall. 
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Installations Chapters 
Theta Alpha Chapter 


D.C. 


HETA ALPHA chapter Kappa Delta 

was officially installed the afternoon 
May 15, 1954 the Browsing Room 
Founders’ Library. The installing officer 
was Professor Williams Heidel- 
berg College. 

Professor Thompson, Dean the 
Graduate School, and Dr. Alethea Wash- 
ington, Professor Education, were in- 
ducted honorary members. Miss Rachael 
Weddington, Department Education and 
the following students were initiated into 
Theta Alpha chapter: Jacqueline Bates, 
Elias Blake, Louise Griffin, Eleanor Har- 
mon, Theresa Holland, Henry Jones, 
Gladys Richardson, Jacqueline Shepard, 
Ernestine Pierce, Lillian Tinsley, Minnie 
Walton, and Doris Slade. 


Following the initiation, dinner was 
held the Trustees’ Dining Room 
Baldwin Hall. Miss Louise Griffin, the 
President Theta Alpha chapter, presided 
and Professor Williams was the guest 
speaker. Included among the guests attend- 
ing the dinner were: President 
Johnson, Dr. Dwight Holmes, President 
Martin Jenkins, Dean St. Clair Price, 
Dr. Ambrose Caliver, Dean Black- 
burn, and Dr. Kirkland. 

June 1954 the members Theta 
Alpha chapter met and initiated Dr. Robert 
Amos who had been nominated serve 
counselor the chapter. Miss Louise 
Griffin conducted the ceremony. 


Theta Beta Chapter 


INSTALLATION the Theta Beta 
chapter Kappa Delta was held 
Tuesday, May 25, 1954, 6:00 P.M, 
Memorial Hall, Hofstra College. 

Prior the installation ceremony, din- 
ner the Faculty Lounge provided the 
initiates and guests with opportunity 
become better acquainted. Mr. Henry Ford, 
Assistant Professor Education and faculty 
candidate for membership Kappa Delta 
Pi, introduced Dr. Doyle Bortner, Chair- 
man, Dept. Education, also faculty 
candidate. Other guests introduced were: 
Dr. Ollmann, Professor Math- 
ematics and Chairman the Honors Com- 
mittee, Dr. Old, Dean the Fac- 
ulty, Dr. Georgia Lightfoot, Assistant Pro- 


fessor Education, and Mrs. Claire Corbin 
Assistant Professor Marketing. Mr. Ford 
then introduced the guest speaker and in- 
stalling officer, Dr. John Harton, Execu- 
tive First Vice-President Kappa Delta 
and member the faculty Fresno State 
College, Fresno, California. 

Dr. Harton spoke informally about the 
history and objectives this Honor Society 
Education, emphasizing the selectivity 
and rigid scholarship standards required for 
admittance, and the educational contribu- 
tions its 

The installation ceremony was conducted 
the North Lounge 8:00 P.m. Dr. 
Harton. was assisted Dr. Lightfoot, 
member-at-large from the Columbia Uni- 
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versity chapter, and Mrs. Claire Corbin, 
active member from the chapter New 
York University. The ceremony was wit- 
nessed additional member Kappa 
Delta Pi, Dr. John Carr Duff, Counselor 
New York University. 

The ritual for the Initiation Charter 
Members Institutional Chapters was used. 
The following candidates were initiated: 
Richmond Bell, Julia Bertsch, Helen Har- 
per Bollinger, Doyle Bortner, Robert 
Christiana, George Drescher, Edwin 
Bernard Duane, Phyllis Carole Edelman, 
Henry Ford, Adrienne Fricklas, 
Lynwood Howe, Charles Huffine, 
Etta Mae Kern, Esther May Kronovet, 
Forrest McMullen, Jr., Norma Helen Mid- 
thun, Patricia Moore, Martha Singer. 

After the initiation the members, the 
installation the chapter was made using 
the ritual for the Installation Institutional 
Chapters. 

Nominations for offices the new chap- 
ter were made from the floor. There was 
one nominee for each office. The candidates 
were elected unanimous voice vote. The 
secretary was instructed cast one ballot 
for each office. 


Officers elected and installed were 
dent, Edwin Duane; Vice-President, Rob- 
ert Christiana; Secretary, Julia Bertsch; 
Treasurer, Adrienne Fricklas; Historian- 
Reporter, Esther Kronovet; and Counselor, 
Mr. Henry Ford. 

The new president assumed the Chair 
and conducted the remainder the meet- 
ing. 

Proposals for the organization and plan- 
ning the chapter activities were made 
Dr. Harton and Dr. Duff. 

Dr. Harton outlined briefly the By-laws 
the society. Important points discussed 
were those pertaining membership, type 
meetings held, qualifications and 
status incoming candidates, amount 
dues collected, records the meetings, 
and approval the candidates the Na- 
tional Executive Secretary. 

Dr. Duff extended cordial invitation 
attend the meetings the Beta Chap- 
ter New York ‘Tentative 
plans were made for executive meeting 
for the purpose planning program for 
the coming year. 


Secretary 


Theta Gamma Chapter 


SOUTHERN COLLEGE, HATTIESBURG, 


HETA GAMMa chapter Kappa Delta 

was installed Mississippi Southern 
College, Hattiesburg, Mississippi, May 
28, 1954, the Executive President, Dr. 
Katherine Vickery. The initiation charter 
members and installation the chapter 
took place four the afternoon, 
one the special dining halls the 
College. The following members Kappa 
Delta assisted with the initiation: Dr. 
Angeline Watkins, Kappa; Dr. Raymond 
Ainsley, Kappa; Mrs. Clifford Hagen- 
son, Beta Omicron; Miss Hazel Black, Psi; 


Dr. Easterling, Alpha Tau. The 
Chairman the Committee Arrange- 
ments was Dr. Pattie Simmons Dowell, 
Epsilon Beta. 

The initiation and 
were followed banquet the evening, 
which Dr. Easterling served 
master. The invocation was Rev. 
Rogers, and Dr. Roy Bigelow, 
Head the Division Education and Psy- 
chology, Mississippi Southern College, gave 
the address welcome. Dr. James John- 
son, Head the Extension Division, pre- 


OFFICERS, THETA GAMMA CHAPTER, II, MISSISSIPPI SOUTHERN COLLEGE, 
HATTIESBURG, MISSISSIPPI 


Chapter Installed May 28, 1954 Dr. Katherine Vickery, Executive President 


Front row (seated, left right): Mary Baggett, Sec’y-Treas.; Dale Lindsey, Historian Reporter. 
Back row (standing, left right): Laura Ann Wilber, President; Dr. Roy Bigelow, Counselor; 


Molly Jane Welborn, Vice-President. 


sented the charter members 
Gamma Chapter. Raymond Ainsley 
introduced guests. Dr. Katherine Vickery, 
introduced President Robert Cecil Cook, 
spoke the work Kappa Delta Pi. 
Those initiated were: Mary Baggett, 
Betty Carolyn Craig, Mary Lou Davis, 
Jerome Mark Duran, Mrs. June Geiger, 
Ella Ginn, Jean Holifield, Mary Ann 
Hood, Sybil Kirk, Louise Lawrence, Dale 
Lindsey, Mrs. Winifred McElhaney, Mrs. 
Louis McKissick, Steele Mays, Mrs, Ouida 
Gean Muller, Janice Nelson, Mrs. 
Rogers, Margaret Skellie, Joan Smith, Lyn- 


dell Sorrels, Mrs. Jean Taylor Spikes, 
Judith Trigg, Molly Jane Welborn, Joan 
Welsch, Laura Ann Wilber, Sara Win- 
stead, Barbara Lenaz, and Dr. Mildred 
Phelps (Honorary). Miss Dorothy Gerrard 
was unable present, but will initi- 
ated later charter member. 

The newly elected officers Theta 
Gamma Chapter are: Laura Ann Wilber, 
President; Mollie Jane Welborn, Vice- 
President; Mary Baggett, Secretary-Treas- 
urer; Dale Lindsey, Historian-Reporter 
Dr. Roy Bigelow, Counselor. 

—REPORTER 


not love him because good but because child. 
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Theta Delta Chapter 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, CLEVELAND, 


happy coincidence that the newly 
installed chapter Kappa Delta 
Delta State Teachers College bears the 
name Theta Installation services 
were held Cleveland, Mississippi, Satur- 
day, June 26, 1954, three the after- 
noon. The Executive President, Dr. Kath- 
erine Vickery, was assisted with the initia- 
tion charter members Miss Kathryn 
Keener, Alpha Iota; Miss Nell Lawler, 
Alpha Pi; Dr. Jacob, Gamma Upsi- 
lon; Eleanor Walters, Kappa; and Mrs. 
Birdie Hale, Alpha Mu. 

Those initiated charter members were: 
Sammy Billingsley, Margaret Boone, Bebe 
Carter, Gladys Castle, Maudine Chandler, 
Neva Crick, Pauline Hand, Janice Harris, 
Betty Hudson, Anne Hughes, Edith Math- 
ews, Nancy Minor, Inez Mitchell, Juanita 
Newton, Lee Rakestraw, Bobbie Scott, 


Nell Timmes, Janie Thornton, Travis 
Thornton, Ann Wiggins, Gloria Young, 
and Mary Royce Eckles (Faculty). 

Miss Pauline Hand was elected President 
the new chapter; Malcolm Lovell, Vice- 
President; Gloria Young, Secretary; Jua- 
nita Newton, Treasurer; Rochelle Miller, 
Historian-Reporter; Dr. Jacob and 


officers, the initiates and members Kappa 
Delta who assisted with the initiation 
service were entertained reception 
one the dormitory parlors. 

large number the initiates were stu- 
dents during the regular academic year. 
Their return the campus for the initia- 
tion and installation typified the enthusiasm 
this recently established chapter. 


Miss Kathryn Keener, Counselors. 
Following the installation the chapter 


FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR ART AND MUSIC 


Let there more foreign language the diet our students 
music, especially for those who are planning teach music the 
schools. These should roundly educated musicians, equipped accord- 
ing the specifications the better schools, which require the foreign 
languages matter course. What else thinkable realm 
universal music? 

Foreign languages are just imperatively demanded also for the 
artist and art teacher. The libraries they use are filled largely with the 
works foreign historians and critics. incredible think that any 
one training himself for art would willingly deprive himself manifest 
opportunities for self-help developing his education and his skill. 

There something very tangible, and universally significant, the 
certainty that our teachers colleges all over the land need far more 
the ministrations than they presently prescribe the foreign lan- 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Certificate 
Membership 


time time requests have been 
made certain our chapters that 
certificate membership prepared for 
presentation initiates. was con- 
siderable discussion the matter the 
counselors’ meeting the Convocation 
Purdue University last spring. was the 
consensus that such certificate would 
desirable. 

was first thought that each chapter 
might devise and use its own. further 
reflection, however, this procedure was 
deemed inadvisable, both because the 


expense small quantity printing and the 
great variety types which would result. 
Accordingly form was prepared the 
Office the Executive Secretary which was 
approved the Executive Council for uni- 
form use all chapters which wish pre- 
sent certificates. 

this page there reduced reproduc- 
tion the certificate, measuring eleven 
eight and quarter inches excellent 
parchment paper. The Executive Council 
took action furnish the printed certificates 
chapters the approximate cost the 


KAPPA DELTA 


Honor Society Education 
Incorporated 1911 


and entitled all the 


privileges enjoyed members the Society. 
“The purpose Kappa shall encourage high professional, intellectual, 
and personal standards and recognize outstanding contributions education.” 


By-Laws 
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Society. fortunate purchase makes 
possible sell them quantities ten 
more ten cents each. Samples were mailed 
all counselors. thousand copies have 
been printed. 


Orders (from chapter officers only, not 
from individual members) should sent 
the Executive Secretary Harner House, 
238 East Perry Street, Tiffin, Ohio. Pay- 
ment should check money order, 


Eta Initiation, 1954 


Fripay, April 16, 1954, Super- 
intendent Paul Bunn the 
Youngstown City Schools was initiated 
honorary member Eta Chapter 
his office. The members the initiating 
team were Dr. George Wilcox and Dr. 
Joseph Swartz the Youngstown Col- 
lege faculty, and Dr. Fred Essig, Assist- 
ant Superintendent Youngstown City 
Schools. Superintendent Bunn was elected 
honorary membership because his dis- 


tinguished service and leadership the 
field Education. 

The regular initiation and banquet 
Eta Chapter were held the Colony 
House April 22. Dr. Joseph Swartz 
acted toastmaster. Dr. Smith, Pro- 
fessor History Youngstown College, 


SUPERINTENDENT PAUL BUNN, YOUNGSTOWN CITY SCHOOLS, BECOMES 


introduced the speaker, Dr. Harris 
Dante, Professor Education Kent 
State University, who gave address 
“Secondary Education—Today.” Sam- 
uel Loree, President Eta Xi; Dr. 
George Wilcox, Counselor; and Presi- 
dent Howard Jones Youngstown 
College, made brief remarks. 

Miss Ann Davis and Mr. Morris Slavin 
were initiated faculty members; Miss 
Amelia Corrado and Mr. George 
Winsen were initiated alumni members. 
Also the following juniors, seniors, and post- 
graduate students were initiated: Mr. Rand 
Becker, Miss Margaret Berquist, Miss 
Diann Betras, Mr. Regis Buser, 
Virginia Criddle, William Hol- 
ford, Mr. Guido Iacobucci, Mr. Joseph 


HONORARY MEMBER ETA XI—KAPPA DELTA PI, APRIL 16, 1954 


Jenkins, Miss Marilyn Jones, Mr. 
Rudolf Kobal, Mrs. Nancy Kubina, 
Mrs. Eva McCartney, Miss Donna Mc- 
Cullough, Miss Sylvia Markopoulos, Mr. 
Paul Matuscak, Mrs. Leala Means, 
Mrs. Maryellen Meiers, Miss Yolando 
Morano, Mr. Andrew Moreland, Mr. 


Peter Panagis, Miss Mary Ellen Shaffer, 
Mrs. Alice Smith, Miss Elyn Sum- 
mers, Miss Dorothy Vross, Mr. Leroy 
Whittaker, Mrs. Ione Wilkin, Miss 
Mary Ann Yaksich. 


Meeting Editorial Board 


ANNUAL meeting the Editorial 

Board ‘THE ForuM 
was held the Commodore Hotel, New 
York City, September 27. 

Only two members the Board, Drs. 
Thomas McCracken and Benjamin 
Fine were unable present. Attending 
were Hollis Caswell, George Counts, 
Walter Hager, Isaac Kandel, Ernest 
Melby, and Ordway was an- 
nounced that two members had retired 
from membership the Board consti- 
tuted last William Russell, suc- 
ceeded Hollis Caswell, now President 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and Roscoe West, succeeded 
Walter Hager, President Wilson 
Teachers College, Washington, D.C. Ap- 
preciation the services the retiring 
members was expressed. 

sketch the educational career Dr. 
Caswell appeared our May 1954 issue 
(Part II, page 504m). 

Dr. Hager received his B.S. degree from 
the University Nebraska and his A.M. 
and Ph.D. degrees from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, After experience 
Nebraska principal high school and 
superintendent schools, became As- 
sistant Secretary Teachers College, and 
from 1928-1936 served Secretary, 
after which was appointed Assistant Pro- 
fessor. Since 1941 has been President 
Wilson Teachers College, Washington, 
D.C. has held many prominent educa- 


tional offices including the presidency the 
Eastern States Association Professional 
Schools for Teachers, President Ameri- 
can Association Colleges ‘Teacher 


WALTER HAGER 


Education, and Secretary the Commis- 
sion Program the American Council 
Education. has been member 
numerous other commissions 
education, and also member the War- 
time Commission the U.S. Office 
Education. was American delegate 
the International Conference Universi- 
ties France 1950. 
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The Twenty-seventh Lecture 


cation, University Wisconsin, will 
deliver the next lecture—the 
seventh—at dinner served the Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, Saturday, 
April 1955, the first day the 
meetings the Eastern Section the 


Dora SMITH 


American Association School Adminis- 
trators that city. She has taken her 
subject Communication, the 
Shared Living. usual the extended lec- 
ture will printed and will available im- 
mediately after the dinner. 

Dr. Smith Director the Commission 
the English Curriculum the National 
Council Teachers English. Early 
her career she taught English Long 
Branch, Minnesota; Lincoln School 
Teachers College, Columbia 
and St. George’s College, London. She 
studied the graduate level year 
Teachers College, and another year the 


University London. She received her 
Ph.D. degree the University Minne- 
sota 1929, and has since been the 
faculty the College Education, Uni- 
versity 1937 she became 
Professor Education. She was consulting 
specialist English Education the Na- 
tional Survey Secondary Schools and 
conducted the Elementary and Secondary 
section English the Regents Inquiry 
New 

Since 1945 she has been the Director 
the National Commission the English 
Curriculum the National Council 
Teachers English. Commision 
making five-volume report its work, 
two volumes which have already ap- 
Volume English Language 
Arts through graduate school) 
Volume Arts for Today’s 

(Continued page 1280) 
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CLEVELAND HOTEL, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Report the Second Vice-President 
Chapter Programs 


GERALD 


THE spring each year the Executive 
sends each chap- 
ter Annual Report Form for reporting 
officers, membership statistics, programs, ac- 
tivities, and other affairs the chapter for 
the The counselor required article 
six, section five, the by-laws the So- 
ciety furnish before July first 
general statement chapter activities during 
the year. are then forwarded the 
Executive Second Vice-President for him 
study and analyze that report can 
made the Executive Council and the 
Society whole the state affairs 
the local Moreover, this report 
provides the Executive Vice-President with 
wealth material that will enable him 
suggest worthwhile programs and activities 
the various chapters. 

the present writing thirty-eight the 
institutional chapters and one the 
chapters have failed submit Annual 
Report. Since this the chief means 
communicating the operational status the 
local chapter the Executive 
counselors should not remiss this duty. 
Dr. Victor Noll, past Executive Second 
Vice-President, commenting upon the 
large number chapters which were de- 
linquent submitting their reports had this 
say the Convocation March, 1954. 


“This [delinquency] difficult understand 
view the fact that last spring chapters re- 
ceived four letters reminders specifically asking 
for these reports. These were dated May July 
July 31, and September 1953. Also the Sup- 
plement THE Forum for May 
carried reminder chapters that the Annual 
Report was being called for with suggestion 
for filling out.” 


This appears one the perennial 


problems which confronts the Executive 
Council. any you have suggestions 
what can done encourage counselors 
submit these reports time? Further- 
more, these reports should properly filled 
out. Several chapters submitted signed re- 
ports but failed supply any data. 

general, however, the reports that 
were submitted are evidence that our So- 
ciety healthy and dynamic condition. 
The activities and programs outlined therein 
are reflection active and vigorous chap- 
ters. spite the specialized nature our 
Society, the programs exhibit marked 
variety and uniqueness. 


Programs 


Because Chapters are usually anxious for 
ideas and helps program planning, sum- 
mary given what seems unusual 
and interesting meetings. 

“Kadelpians Return” continues 
very popular and profitable program. Mem- 
bers the chapter, who are their first 
year teaching, return describe their ex- 
perience few months. similar pro- 
gram, “The Student Teacher Says,” pro- 
vides opportunity for four six the 
members describe their teaching experi- 
ences. Equally popular panel children 
who are being taught student teachers. 
One chapter had panel which analyzed 
“The Relationship Between the Student 
Teachers and the Supervising Teacher.” 
the panel was student who had com- 
pleted student teaching, one who was doing 
his teaching, one who was about ready 
assigned his teaching, and supervising 

Local superintendents are brought into 
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working relationship with local chapters 
through various programs 
“The Superintendent 
vides opportunity bring the campus 
one several superintendents give ad- 
vice what considered when hiring 
teacher what makes for success teach- 
ing. more real approach have several 
those present volunteer inter- 
viewed. This perhaps more effective than 
role playing situation. Quite number 
chapters now have “Education Day” 
“Educational Leadership Day” which 
noted speaker present for dinner meet- 
ing and which the area superintendents 
are invited. These are excellent ways for 
Kappa Delta members become ac- 
quainted with the executive heads local 
schools and, turn, Kappa Delta and its 
purpose and program are made known 
the field. 

Panel discussions seem frequently 
reported type program. Some worthwhile 
subjects are: World Looks Amer- 
ican Education,” “Issues American Ed- 
“Education Abroad,” “Neglected 
Aspects American Education,” and “The 
Delinquent Your Classroom.” These 
meetings are often open the entire col- 
lege means getting Kappa Delta 
known campus. One chapter invites those 
with high point average the guests 
the chapter for such programs. One panel 
juvenile delinquency was made 
the chief the juvenile bureau, police- 
man, minister, teacher, parent, and 
student. Another chapter staged open 
meeting which all freshmen and soph- 
omores the College Education were 
invited. After brief introduction, they 
were requested ask panel Kadelpians 
questions about teaching preparation, majors 
and minors, and student teaching. The 
panel “Neglected Aspects American 
Education” was composed 
school seniors, two college seniors, business 


man, and teacher. 

Several other panel presentations are sug- 
gestive most interesting evening. 
elementary school P.T.A. prepared 
gram present Kappa Delta meet- 
ing the subject: “What Parents Expect 
Teacher.” The local Chamber 
Commerce arranged for several business 
men present panel discussion what 
business men expect teacher. The same 
often done many other groups such 
ministers, doctors, lawyers, policemen, and 
labor unionists, 

Quite number chapters select theme 
for the year and plan all the programs 
around it. Suggested themes are: 
ing Profession,” “Education Abroad,” 
“Our Children,” “Leading Educators 
our State,” and “Laureate Members 
Kappa Delta Pi.” One chapter directed its 
attention during the year the famous 
women educators the state. you 
may suspect, was not coeducational col- 
lege. Five programs were planned around 
the outstanding women educators the 
state. The membership was formed into 
committees and each committee was re- 
sponsible for particular woman. Another 
chapter followed similar procedure with 
the Laureate Members. 

“Grandmother’s Education” was skit 
written and portrayed the members 
local chapter. Skits were especially popular 
Christmas programs. Also popular 
time the year seems program 
which students from foreign lands are in- 
vited describe how Christmas celebrated 
their countries. 

Quite few the chapters have joint 
meetings with other educational societies 
campus with chapter chapters 
Kappa Delta from nearby campuses. 
many instances, these are open all the 
students campus and few cases they 
are open the entire community. 

For those chapters which were established 
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decade ago and now have many 
alumni school positions, alumnus 
often invited back each year speak 
initiation banquet regular meeting. 
This, the way, appears excel- 
lent way maintain alumni interest the 
local chapter. those institutions where 
students leave for term quarter 
teach cooperating school, buffet sup- 
per can planned for those Kadelpians 
leaving their teaching and the next 
term party supper can arranged for 
those returning from their student teaching. 

great many the chapters now have 
entire program given over pledge 
orientation and pledging. pro- 
cedure seems have panel presenta- 
tion the history Kappa Delta and 
the local chapter; responsibilities and 
opportunities for members; emblems, keys, 
lantern, publications; aims 
and local chapter organization and officers. 
panel often conducts quiz Usu- 


ally refreshments and games follow 
means getting pledges and actives ac- 
quainted. One chapter gave “Smarty 
Party” for sophomores who had earned 
high point average. prospective members 
for the next year, they were told about the 
program, purposes, and activities the 
national and local chapter. 

One chapter reported that eighth 
grade was brought into evening meeting 
for class demonstration how visual aids 
could used teach moral and spiritual 
values. class then, with teacher direc- 
tion, discussed the moral and spiritual con- 
dition their school. 

Interest and enthusiasm engendered 
Kappa Delta will large part depend 
upon the success the first several meetings, 
take great care plan program that 
will challenging and will develop 
“esprit corps.” “Fall Round Up” 
wiener roast, picnic, party, has proven 
very 


THE TWENTY-SEVENTH LECTURE 


(Continued from page 1281) 


Children (elementary school). Later vol- 
umes will include The English Language 
Arts for Secondary Schools, English the 
Colleges, and Teachers Eng- 
lish, 

She author two volumes her field 
specialization: Evaluating Instruction 
Elementary School English and Evaluat- 
ing Instruction Secondary School Eng- 
lish. 1936 she was President the 
National Council Teachers English. 
She has taught the summer sessions 
several leading universities and promi- 
nent writer for educational magazines and 
much-sought speaker workshops and 
conferences. 

The Hotel Cleveland 


corporated into the Cleveland Terminal 


that those coming train can come di- 
rectly from the station into the hotel. Din- 
ner scheduled for 6:30 Dress may 
either formal informal. The price 
tickets will $3.50. Attendance open 
members Kappa Delta and their 
friends, and other guests. Tickets may 
secured from the office the Executive 
Harner House, 238 
East Perry Street, Tiffin, 

Prior the dinner meeting all-day 
conference the region surrounding Cleve- 
land will bring together about twenty chap- 
ters one the several regional confer- 
ences which are being planned for this year. 
Other members from without the district 
will welcome attend the conference 
well the dinner. 
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Permanent Home for Kappa Delta 
Offices 


SEVERAL years there has been much 

discussion about permanent home for 
the Society. the Spring Mill Convoca- 
tion funds were set aside looking this end, 
and committee was appointed investi- 
gate the matter. was composed 
Williams, Thomas McCracken, and 
Victor Noll, chairman. 

The committee met Chicago July 
15, 1950. reported the Convention 
East Lansing 1952 and outlined what 
was deemed desirable. The Convocation 
received the report, authorized the com- 
mittee explore the matter farther, and 
visit and inspect properties and have 
architects draw plans for 
building. 

the fall 1952 President Wright, 
accord with the Convocation’s action, added 
Richard Neuheusel, student representative, 
and Miss Winifred Stayton, chapter coun- 
selor, the committee, which met for the 
first time Chicago, December and 28, 
1952, when the whole matter was again 
reviewed, The results this meeting were 
for March, 1953. 

Since the 1952 meeting, the Committee 
actively investigated the situation Evans- 
ton, Washington and St. Louis. Properties 
were firm architects was en- 
gaged draw one more plans for 
new structure. 

second meeting the reconstituted 
committee was held Chicago January 
and 31, 1954, when floor plans and 
front elevations for two structures, some- 
what different architecturally, were pre- 
sented, report was also made available 
sites Evanston, some which 
were held desirable. The cost building 


was estimated about $150,000. Several 
desirable existing structures were described, 

the Purdue University Convocation 
1954, the committee made its final report 
which possible lines action were can- 
report was signed all mem- 
bers the Committee except Dr. 
Cracken, who was unable attend the last 
planning meeting, and had been unable 
discuss the report with other members the 
committee. recommendations the 
committee, supported factual material 
the report, were follows: 


the basis the facts presented this 
report and result the most thoughtful 
deliberations, the Committee Permanent Home 
makes the following recommendations the Kap- 
Delta National Convocation 1954 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

That the Convocation record fav- 
oring the acquisition permanent home, 

The Committee requests the Convocation 
express preference between building new 
building and acquisition existing building 
that can adapted the needs the Society. 

That Evanston, designated the 
location such Permanent Home provided that 
suitable property can found constructed 
within the practical limits the Society’s financial 
resources. 

That the Convocation authorize commit- 
tee complete the necessary transactions for the 
acquisition permanent home. 

When such committee finds what consid- 
ers suitable property information concern- 
ing this property shall submitted the chap- 
ters for approval disapproval. The vote 
the chapters the proposal must reported 
the Executive President within thirty days. 

Chapter votes not received within this time 
will considered being votes favorable the 
purchase home. 

majority the institutional and alumni 
chapter votes shall necessary for approval. 

existing structure purchased the 
committee empowered contract for all neces- 


sary expenditures complete the purchase, and 
arrange for any alterations necessary make 
the property suitable for the needs the Society. 
This authorization understood include such 
matters architect’s fees and similar costs. 

understood that all actions herein 
authorized are carried out within the legal 
framework the Society and are subject the 
approval the Executive Council. 

10. The Convocation requested provide 
item the budget for the work this com- 
mittee cover necessary travel, clerical and 
stenographic help needed, and any other 
reasonable expenses incurred carrying out the 
matters authorized above. 

11. further recommended that the amount 
for the purpose set not exceed $2,500. 
understood this item does not include fees 
for architects’ other professional services. 


After earnest consideration the report, 


the Convocation decided appoint com- 
mittee ahead with the purchase 


existing building rather than construct 
new one. The chapters have already been 
apprised the action the Convocation 
the matter, brief report which was 
given the Supplement THE Epuca- 
TIONAL 

now constituted the committee con- 
sists the following members: Gerald 
Read, chairman; Victor Noll; Thomas 
McCracken; Laurence Beymer; Winifred 
Stayton; and Williams. The loca- 
tion headquarters building was not de- 
termined, this being left for consideration 
the newly-constituted committee. Ap- 
propriations were made for the com- 
mittee pursue its work further. Report 
chapters for their vote before final action 
completed. 


All waste due isolation. Organization nothing but getting 


things connection with one another, that they work easily, flexibly 
and fully. Therefore speaking this question waste education 
desire call your attention the isolation various parts the 
school system, the lack unity the administration education, 
the lack coherence its studies and great problem 
education the administrative side how unite these parts.— 
Joun Dewey The School and Society 


There unspeakable gratification standing good cause 
the day its feebleness its adversity. There deeper pleasure 
following truth the scaffold the cross, than joining 
tudinous retinue, and mingling our shouts with theirs, when victorious 
error celebrates its 
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Summer Sessions Kappa Delta 


ANY the chapters planned programs 
during the summer sessions: 

Delta Beta chapter, Kent State Univer- 
sity, elected new members July and 
week later picnic supper and pledge 
party which members were pledged. 
final meeting the new members were 
initiated and two faculty members who 
were retiring the end the summer ses- 
sion, Dr. Stewart and Alvin 
Miller, were honored dinner which 
followed, 240 alumni, students and guests 
were present, and Dr. Gordon Hullfish 
was initiated honorary member. The 
address was given President the Uni- 
versity, George Bowman, the subject 
“Academic Freedom World Ten- 
sion.” program similar character was 
carried out during the second summer ses- 

Eta Delta chapter, Arkansas State Col- 
lege, Jonesboro, opened its summer session 
program initiating five summer session 
students. After the dinner Mrs. Mary Har- 
lan who, with her husband, lived Anchor- 
age, Alaska, gave lecture illustrated with 
Kodachrome slides. ‘The slides were beauti- 
ful and the lecture informative. During the 
second term the annual watermelon feast 
was held Craigshead Forest. this was 
fellowship meeting, program was pre- 
sented. The reporter writes had 
suffered drought the entire summer but 
this particular evening rained. There 
were some dampened heads, but damp- 
ened spirits melons were served the 
pavilion the clubhouse.” 

Zeta chapter, East Texas State 
Teachers College, Commerce, Texas, con- 
tinued its theme for the year prior, “Man 
the Modern World” during the summer 
session. Early June watermelon party 
was held and later the month there was 
pledging ceremony after which Dr, Harold 


Weiss, Professor Speech Southern 
Methodist University, who recently re- 
turned from trip Thailand, was pre- 
sented jointly Kappa Delta and the 
International Relations Club. During July 
Joseph Roemer, former dean Peabody 
College and present member the faculty 
McMurry College, Abilene, 
spoke his experiences West Ger- 
many where, following World War II, 
served for several years Chief 
Teacher Training for the U.S. Govern- 
ment. August eleven students were 
After the meeting plans for the 
chapter’s further activities for 1954-55 were 
discussed. summer’s program closed 
with theatre party. Members attended 
Panama Hattie, State Fair Musical 
Dallas. 

Eta Beta chapter, Western Washington 
College for Education, Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, held two summer meetings July 
and August respectively. Coffee hours 
were held connection with each. the 
first meeting prospective members were in- 
formed about Kappa Delta and the 
August meeting fourteen members were 
initiated, the first meeting Dr. Kimball 
Wiles, guest professor for the summer from 
the University Florida, spoke “Cur- 
rent Trends the second 
meeting illustrated lecture was delivered 
Dr. James High, who spoke his recent 
work with the Marine Corps Indo-China 
and Southeast Asia. The president the 
chapter writes would strongly recom- 
mend summer meetings other chapters.” 

Alpha Rho chapter, University Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara College, had one 
summer meeting the form picnic 
county park Montecito, California. 
Following the picnic the group went the 
home Dr. and Mrs. Durflinger 


for the initiation two members, Joanne 


England and Fred Kusuno, Following the 
initiation the program for the year 1954-55 
was discussed. addition eighteen stu- 
dents, Provost Harold Williams, and 
Professors Wilson, Lealand Stier 
and Dr. Durflinger, the chapter counselor, 
were present. 

Upsilon chapter, University Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida, had two purposes: the 
first, professional; the second, social. Dr. 
Norman, Dean Emeritus and Pro- 
fessor Education, spoke “Education 
Century from Now.” Having completed 
half century service Education, the 
Dean gave address hope and opti- 
mistic The first social event was 
watermelon cutting allow members 
become acquainted. the final meeting 
members were initiated. banquet 
speaker was Dr. Ballard Simmons, Head 
Professor Off Campus His 
topic was “Teacher Recruitment.” 
urged members Kappa Delta aid 
enlisting capable young people high 
schools the teaching profession, set- 
ting forth the advantages and satisfactions 
which could found teaching. “The 
evening was capped the traditional sign- 
ing the ‘role’ the initiates, practice 
followed since the inception the 

Alpha chapter, University Wyo- 
ming, had five meetings covering the two 
summer terms. July persons were 
The initiation dinner was held 
the beautiful University Recreation Camp 
the foothills near Centennial, Wyoming. 
pantomime game guessing phrases was 
presented the initiates. August 
second initiation ceremony was held with 
persons initiated. initiation dinner 
was served the Diamond Horseshoe res- 
taurant Laramie where entertaining 
evening was provided with music, readings, 
and psycho-drama written and acted 
the initiates. 

Rho chapter, Central Missouri State Col- 
lege, Warrensburg, 


eleven new members. hamburger and 
watermelon picnic terminated the summer’s 
program, 

Gamma chapter, University Okla- 
homa, Norman, Oklahoma, has for several 
years held joint programs with Phi Delta 
Kappa. Counselor Charles Caldwell re- 


ports the following program: 


JUNE 15, 1954: Open Forum 
Dr. Ruth Strickland, Prof. Education, Indi- 


ana University was the speaker. 
Subject: “The Challenge Today’s Children.” 
JUNE 22, 1954: Open Forum 
Speaker: Miss Mary Harbage, Director Ele- 
mentary Education, Akron, Ohio. 
Subject: “The Educational Program Korea.” 
JULY 1954: 5:30 P.M. 
Picnic and Program for all the summer school 
students; Sponsored KDP and PDK. 
JULY 12, 1954: Open Forum 


Speaker: Dr. Marlowe Markert, St. Louis, 


Missouri. 
Subject: “The Sociological Approach Edu- 
cation.” 


19, 1954: Banquet and Initiation for Kap- 
Delta 


Speaker: Dr. Stuart Anderson, Em- 
bassy, Lima, Peru. 
Subject: “Education Peru.” 


JULY 26, 1954: Open Forum 


Moderator: Miss Charlotte Leach, Director 
Univ. Okla. School Health Workshop. 

Subject: “Your Children’s Health.” 

Panel members: 

Mr. Perry Sandell, Director Dental 
Health Association. 

Miss Nell McKeever, Health Education Serv- 
ice. Public Health Service, Washington, 

Miss Elsa Schnider, Specialist for Health 

Mr. Lonnie Guilland, Director Safety Edu- 
cation, Oklahoma City Schools. 


Omega chapter, Ohio University, Athens 
Ohio, initiated new members during 
the summer. The initiation picnic was en- 
joyed Hooper’s Park with members 
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and guests present. Dr. and Mrs. Mc- 
Cracken were present for the occasion. Miss 
Mona Tryon, president the chapter for 
1954-55, presided. She was delegate 
the 1954 Convocation Purdue Uni- 
versity. 

Delta Kappa chapter held two short busi- 
ness meetings during the summer 
pledge ceremony with candlelight service 
was held the office the President the 
College, and the Sunday morning initiation 
breakfast was addressed Mr. Russell 
Peters, Arizona, visiting in- 
structor the summer session. His topic 
was “Leadership Education.” 

Beta chapter, University 
Boulder, Colorado, took two classes 
initiates, totaling eighteen. Talks were given 
Dr. Harl Douglass, Dr. Calvin Grieder 
the College Education, and Dr. 
Homer Rainey. 

Delta Theta chapter, Sam Houston State 
Teachers Huntsville, 
carried activities which were reported 
Joan Matthews, the chapter reporter: 


Delta Theta Chapter, Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas, carried 
active summer program. The initiation 
twenty-four new members August climaxed 
the summer activities. Each initiate received 
certificate membership, which the 
Executive Council has made available chapters 
this summer through the National Office. Follow- 
ing the initiation ceremony picnic supper was 
held the lawn the chapter counselor and 
his wife, Dr. and Mrs. Montgomery. 

Two other meetings were held earlier the 
summer, the first meeting, June 24, Ronald 
Allen was unanimously elected president and 
Mary Woods was chosen vice president, since the 
president and vice president the chapter for the 
1954-1955 school year were not enrolled sum- 
mer The other officers who served during 
the summer and who will serve next year are: 
Sarah Farris, secretary; Dan Farlow, treasurer; 
and Joan Matthews, reporter. 

The program for the first meeting featured Dr. 
Waldemar Olson, director Elementary Educa- 
tion, Corpus Christi Public Schools, and visiting 
instructor the Department Education this 


summer, who reported curriculum study 
had made 100 Texas elementary schools 
determine the extent which old and new fea- 
tures elementary education are found Texas 
schools. 

The pledging ceremony for the new members 
high-lighted the second meeting held July 
this time the chapter voted donate ten 
dollars the Frank Wright Memorial Lecture 
Fund that being sponsored Beta Upsilon 
Chapter, Washington University, St. Louis, Mis- 
sourl, 

book, Public Education and Its Critics, Dan 
Farlow, treasurer the chapter and former 
president, constituted the program for the second 
meeting. 

chapter, University Alabama, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, held several meetings 
during the summer session. 
meeting Mrs. Pauline Foster, librarian, 
spoke the new facilities the College 
Education Library. initiation cere- 
mony, forty-one new members, graduate 
and undergraduate, were inducted, the 
largest number ever initiated summer 
term. Dr. George Howard, Professor 
School Administration the University, 
gave the banquet address. 

Beta Chi chapter, Arizona State College, 
Flagstaff, Arizona, studied movements 
the field the exceptional child during the 
summer and gave their moral support the 
exceptional child clinic and related courses 
the campus. The first program was ad- 
dressed Dr. Frank Bradford, Principal, 
Emerson School, Phoenix, the 
Phoenix Schools Are Doing for the Excep- 
tional Child.” second meeting Dr. 
Vergil Gillemwater, Head the Depart- 
ment Education, Arizona State College 
Flagstaff addressed himself the subject 
“What Arizona State College Flagstaff 
Hopes for the Exceptional Child.” 
The final meeting was addressed Dr. 
Willard Abraham, the Department 
Education, “The Challenge and the 
Field.” This meeting was sponsored co- 
operatively with the Northern Arizona 
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Easter Seal Society and was open the 
public. One hundred forty attended. There 
were talks several children from the 
speech clinic, and there was exhibit 
arts and crafts work children, also from 
the clinic. Immediate results were move- 
ment secure field worker arrange for 
treatment children Coconino County 
and organization chapter I.C.E.C., 
the chapter incorporating groups from 
staff, Winslow, Williams, Holbrook and 
Prescott. 

Eta Rho chapter, Austin Peay State 
College, Clarksville, ‘Tennessee held ini- 
tiation which thirteen were admitted 
membership. Following the initiation there 
was picnic for old and new members 
and their families “Eighty-Four Acres,” 
the farm Dr. George Grise. 

Alpha chapter, University 
Urbana, initiated new members. 
account the initiation banquet 
Agnes Nelson, corresponding secretary, 
follows: 


“Our elementary schools are doughty” de- 
clared Fred Barnes, University Illinois As- 
gathering members Alpha Chapter Kappa 
Delta Pi. The occasion was the annual summer 
initiation and banquet held the Union. 
Prof. Barnes has recently been elected counselor 
Alpha Chapter. 

Prof. Barnes defined doughty strong, hardy 
and valiant with flavor humor. Prophets 
doom, declared, must admit there much 
that right with schools spite teacher 
shortage and overcrowded classrooms. said 
that improving conditions society and statistics 
give evidence that youth receiving good edu- 
cational background. cited sound educa- 
tional practices: larger time block promoting 
friendly feeling between teacher and pupil; 
more desirable freedom physical, social and 
intellectual activities both teacher and pupil, 
and making place for exceptional children who 
have now found their places the schools. 
Schools, said, are successfully breaking down 
social barriers through the development 
appreciative understanding various types 
social environment. 

Prof. Barnes concluded “Our doughty schools 


are worthy the support every American 

Prof. Liesette McHarry, who retiring from 
the University Illinois after years the 
teaching profession, and retiring counselor 
Alpha Chapter, was specially honored. She was 
presented with gift and letter apprecia- 
tion which stated, “In December 1911, when 
you were initiated into Alpha Chapter the 
University, you began life-long association with 
Kappa Delta Pi. You have helped solve our 
problems because your firm belief the im- 
provability nature.” 


Zeta Omega chapter, University 


Houston, Texas, reports the following 
through its president George Fleming: 


July 1954—Dinner meeting held the 
Blue Room Oberholtzer Hall, University 
Houston. Miss Helen Miles, Kadelpian Alpha 
Lambda Chapter and visiting staff member the 
University Houston from Denver, Colorado, 
spoke “Denver Looks Its Schools.” Dr. 
Arvin Donner, Dean, College Education 
extended greetings the 127 members and guests 
present. Nine prospective members were initiated. 

August 19, afternoon meet- 
ing Oberholtzer Hall, University Houston. 
Approximately prospective members will 
initiated. Dr. Kerbow, Faculty Sponsor, 
will extend congratulations new members. 


Epsilon Lambda chapter, Western 
College, Paso, reported the ini- 
tiation three members during the summer 
session. 

The counselor Alpha chapter, Van 
Cleve Morris, reports four meetings 
George Peabody College for Teachers dur- 
ing the two summer terms: 


June 22—Reception for new students for summer 
quarter. Travelogue with color slides Trust 
Territory U.S.A. Pacific. 

Schools,” Rabbi Silverman. 

Review nominations for new members. 

July service. Honorary membership 
granted Dr. William Van Til, Chairman 
Division Curriculum and Teaching, Geo. 
Peabody College for Teachers and Counselor 
Alpha Chapter beginning January, 1955. 
Address Dr. Van Til. 

August 3—Initiation Banquet Honor key pre- 
sented Miss Freida Johnson, charter member 


Public 
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Alpha Chapter 1927 and devoted 
members and officer through the years. 

Address Henry Hill, President Pea- 
body College and member Laureate Chapter. 


Alpha Tau chapter, Duke University, 
Durham, North Carolina, had luncheon 
meeting and also the annual summer initia- 
tion, followed picnic. 

Beta Kappa chapter, The University 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia, initiated 
members the evening July 19. The meet- 
ing, one the most important the year, 
was held rustic lodge outside the city— 
annual arrangement. The chapter pre- 
sented their beloved Horace Ritchie, 
wth the Kappa Delta Honor key, the 
Dean the College Education, Dr. 
John Dotson, making the presentation. 
Professor Meade Field, the Law 
School, presented thorough, comprehen- 
sive analysis the recent Supreme Court 
decision regarding segregation, and sub- 
sequent analysis proposed constitutional 
amendment the state constitution (the 
Tallmadge Plan). 

Eta Kappa chapter, University Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, Virginia, held four 
meetings, two them strictly business meet- 
ings. The annual initiation was held 
July which time active and two 
honorary members were admitted. The 
honorary members are Dr. Vivian 
Thayer, visiting professor the University 
Virginia, and Miss Etta Rose Bailey, prin- 
cipal Matthew Maury School, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Following the initiations the 
1955 summer officers were installed. 
August Eta Kappa chapter Kappa 
Delta and Phi Delta Kappa co-sponsored 
open meeting, when Dr. Thayer spoke 
“Public Education and Its Critics” 
condensation his Convocation lecture 
broadcasts planned the Department 
Purdue University last March. Eta Kappa 
chapter financially sponsoring series 
Education, Letter from the 
Lindley Stiles. 


Theta chapter, Colorado State College, 
Greeley, Colorado, initiated members. 
dinner meeting followed which 
dent William Ross, the college, spoke 
“How grow.” his address 
spoke the special problems and challenges 
education growing out the need 
recognition individual differences. Dr, 
Kenneth Perry, chapter counselor, pre- 
sided the dinner. 

Alpha Beta chapter, University Arkan- 
sas, Fayetteville, Arkansas, 
summer session, first term, had meeting 
for selection members and later initiated 
them. The banquet was attended about 
100 initiation banquet dur- 
ing the second term were present. The 
banquets served fellowship meetings 
which the activities Kappa Delta are 

Alpha Delta chapter, The Florida State 
University, Tallahassee, Florida had one 
business meeting and one social hour. Spon- 
sored the School Education, Kappa 
Delta and Phi Delta Kappa, summer 
lecture series proved great interest and 
value. The program follows: 

JUNE 15, 7:00 P.M.: Longmire Audi- 


Adult Education the 
Thomas Van Sant, Director Adult Edu- 
cation, Baltimore Public Schools 


JUNE 22, 7:00 P.M.: Opperman Hall 
Student Personnel Work Deeper Teaching— 
Esther Lloyd-Jones, Professor Education, 


Teachers College, Columbia 


JUNE 29, 8:00 P.M.: Longmire Audi- 
torium 
Community Attitudes Toward Delinquency— 
Lawrence Higgins, Executive Secretary, 
Louisiana Youth Commission 


JuLy 7:00 P.M.: Longmire 
torium 
Parent Teacher Cooperation Solving Com- 
mon Problems—Edith McBride Cameron, 
Past President, Florida Congress Parents 


and Teachers 
(Continued page 
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The Chapters Report 


check for $100.00 has been received 
from Kappa Chapter, Columbia University, 
gift from the chapter toward the cost 
the Fellowship International Educa- 
tion, authorized the Convocation Pur- 
due University. the past Kappa chapter 
has sponsored scholarship their own 
for the promotion international education, 
and decided this year cooperate with 
the national organization assisting pay 
the expenses the National Fellowship 
rather than continue their own chapter 

Zeta Sigma chapter, State Col- 
lege, Valley City, North Dakota, sends 
letter regarding each initiate his home- 
town paper and the superintendent the 
schools which employed announcing 
the initiation and indicating the significance 
election membership Kappa Delta 

Dr. Clarence Partch retired last July 
first after years service Dean the 
School Education Rutgers, New 
Jersey, and after years devoted the 
cause education. 1938 Dean Partch 
was awarded the annual service medal 
the New Jersey State Teachers Association 
for “Distinguished Service Education.” 
was member the State Board 
Education from 1943 1946. 

Dr. Frank Chambers, Belleville, New 
Jersey, who secured his Ed. degree from 
the University Florida, becomes the Dean 
Men Muskingum College. one 
time served acting director the 
Teacher Placement Bureau the Univer- 
sity Florida. 

May 
Awards” were made Epsilon Kappa 
Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Michigan, Edward Spink and 
Doris Humes the basis effort, extra- 


Senior 


chapter, 


curricular activities and general excellence. 


Both are members Kappa Delta Pi, 
Edward Spink having served president 
the local chapter last year. 

Epsilon Omicron chapter, Wisconsin 
State College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, gave 
honor recognition tea May The 
principal address was delivered Henry 
Christopherson, Falls, 
stressed the challenge modern educators 


who 


face preparing youth for college entrance 
for Norbert Tlachac, president 
the chapter, presided and Miss Laura 
Sutherland, chapter counselor, Dean Stella 
Pedersen, Dean Women, and Dr. 
Leonard Haas, ardent faculty members, 
spoke briefly the value Kappa Delta 
weeks later the chapter voted award two 
scholarships junior members the or- 
ganization who have shown their scholar- 
ship, extra-curricular work, and work for 
the local chapter Kappa Delta that 
they were worthy such award, The 
scholarships $20.00 each were won 
Mahlon Schmitt and Paul Blanchard. 

Psi chapter, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa, held spring ini- 
tiation banquet May the Commons 
Dining Hall. Nineteen were initiated. Miss 
Beulah Yanney, chapter president, pre- 
sided toastmistress and the address the 
Raymond 
Schlicher, Director the Placement Bureau 
the College. 

the “Tribune Forum” Oakland, 
California, there was published 
which earlier appeared Epuca- 
TIONAL for January, 1952, written 
Sarah Estelle Greathead, well-known 
California writer, who passed away San 


evening was Dr. 


Jose her year, She was frequent 
contributor our columns. She was com- 
pletely blind for her last several years, but 
despite that sent the editor autographed 
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copy her latest book, remarkable pro- 
duction for one her age, published the 
time. quote below the poem, the last 
hers which was published: 


MIRACLE 
hand has shaped the masterpiece skill, 
tool was used from workshop, forge, mill, 
But its potentials were truly vast 
has not been nor can surpassed. 
The own initials you may find 
Engraved upon the heart, the soul, the mind— 
His own image priceless worth— 
Linking life HIS human birth. 


—S. ESTELLE GREATHEAD 


Eta Zeta chapter, Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College, San Mareos, Texas, held 
its third annual formal banquet and initia- 
tion the Spur Room the College 
Commons Friday May honor the 
initiates the first and second semesters. 

Artice Fay Patschke, president the 
chapter, served toastmistress and intro- 
duced the guest speaker, Dr. Wiley, 
Chairman the Department Education. 
His address was particularly challenging 
these prospective teachers the suggestions 
which gave “Bald-headed Dad 
His Red-headed Daughter” who was 
teach for the first time next year. 

The thirty-eight initiates whose honor 
the banquet was given were: Lynn Allen- 
son, Marguerite Bauerschlag, Iris Brite, 
Doris Cerrone, Jerald 
Wilma Lee Clarida, Kate Ellis Coopwood, 
Billie Cryer, James Dulin, Mrs. 
Marceil Hancock, Beatriz Hernandez, 
Linda McCanlies, Frank Martinez, 
Josephine Patino, Mrs. Dorothy 
Sanders, Claryce Mae Scott, Joe Scott, 
Mary Lou Skeen, Alyce Wahler, Lela 
Mae Wiegand, Martha Wood, Nell 
Bishop, Laura Bohlman, Bond, 
Kathryn Cleckler, Kaleen Elixson, Loralva 
Gray, Burton King, Rosalie Kotrla, Beth 
Leifeste, Magdalene Menn, 
Schliesser, Harold Uecker, Melva Lou 


McCaughn, Warren Uecker, Marjorie 
Zuehl. 

change the federal excise tax law, 
effective April has reduced the tax 
badges and emblems Kappa Delta from 
fifteen per cent ten per cent. 

April the Board Regents Central 
Missouri State College took action name 
the laboratory school building the Pauline 
Humphreys Education Building rec- 
ognition Miss Humphreys’ long service 
the field education. Miss Humphreys 
went the institution 1912 after teach- 
ing Carnegie Institute and serving 
special psychologist the Ethical Culture 
School New York City. former presi- 
dent the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion, she organized the first Future Teach- 
ers America chapter She 
served Kappa Delta its national First 
Vice President the Executive Council, 
and the founder Delta Kappa Gamma, 
national organization -women teachers. 
She now professor emeritus education, 
and lives Warrensburg. 

Gamma Kappa chapter, University 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma, prepared un- 
usual set announcements stenciled 
color, call attention its 
September the chapter had “backyard 
picnic” and “round-up” the home 
Mabel Miles; October the adult educa- 
tion program Tulsa was discussed; 
November there was initiation and re- 
ception; Christmas party 
supper with Yuletide music, white elephant 
gifts, games and fun was remembered 
event December; February there was 
speaker Tulsa’s special agencies; The 
March meeting was public relations; and 
the final meeting, April, was the spring 
initiation and reception, 

April, Omega chapter, Ohio Univer- 
sity, Athens, Ohio, sponsored conference 
the “Ups and Downs Teaching.” 
There were five discussion workshops the 
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first weeks teaching, Ohio schools, handi- 
capped children, competitive sports, and 
the evening there was ban- 
quet which Nancy Jones, president 
the chapter, presided. address was given 
Dr. Collins Burnett, Ohio State 
University “Guidance—Whose Job 
It?” Greetings were brought Dr. 
Thomas McCracken, Executive Presi- 
dent emeritus the national Society. 


Dear Dr. Williams, 


Gamma Theta chapter, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, ex- 
perienced very interesting program this 
past year. meeting the chapter officers 
the beginning the academic school year 
last fall planned the agenda. 

The monthly meetings were varied and 
included participation the past stu- 
dents and Starting off the year’s 
activities November was panel discus- 
sion “What Europe Offers,” presented 
several faculty members and student 
who travelled abroad last summer. 
December, the students gave Christmas 
party for needy children. 

start off the new year, January, 
Dr. John Emens, President Ball State 
gave talk about his experiences his re- 
cent trip India. Following March, 
there was panel discussion entitled 
Opportunity” concerning the education 
field. Kappa Delta Pi, co-operation with 
the Blue Key Honor Society sponsored 
high school day April. Also, April, 
Gamma Theta chapter initiated seventy 
new members into Kappa Delta Pi. Ending 
the year’s activities was the annual banquet 
for members, when the new officers were 
installed. Officers for the coming year will 
be: president Glenn Sheets; vice-president 
secretary Virgina 
Reed; treasurer Pat Mullins; Historian 
Judy Schneider. The new officers were en- 
tertained luncheon given the retiring 


officers close the duties the past 
year. 
—SHIRLEY KARRICHER, historian 


Nemaha Alumni chapter held its spring 
meeting the Garden Room the Lincoln 
Hotel Lincoln, Nebraska, April 
Lincoln members had charge the general 
arrangements for the meeting. planned 
earlier the fall this was have been 
initiation and installation meeting with 
speaker. However the president 
tended the biennial convocation Purdue 
University since the last meeting and having 
had report the Convocation, she was 
asked speak. 

Three new members were initiated into 
the chapter, Gladys Anderson and 
Geraldine Schliefert, both Lincoln, and 
Mary Ellen Patterson Omaha, There 
also one other new member, James Porter- 
field, faculty member Omaha Univer- 
sity. Mr. Porterfield was initiated into the 
chapter Williams, executive sec- 
retary, when was Omaha install 
the institutional chapter Omaha Univer- 
sity. Members Nemaha Alumni chapter 
assisted with the installation there. 

Memorial services were conducted 
the secretary, Ernest Barkets, for Miss 
Frances Wood and Mrs. Emily Wilson. 
Miss Wood was charter member 
Nemaha Alumni chapter and had been in- 
strumental the organization the in- 
stitutional chapter Omaha University. 
Knowing how much the chapter Omaha 
University meant Miss Wood, Nemaha 
Alumni chapter had the charter framed for 
the new group during her last illness in- 
stead sending flowers. Miss Gladys 
Anderson was appointed secure 
memorial gift from the group tribute 
her. The gift will probably sent 
Seward where she last taught. These are 
the first members our chapter de- 
ceased, 
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Nemaha chapter the nominating com- 
mittee presented the following slate 
officers; Ernest Barker, president; Irene 
Roberts, secretary-treasurer; Anna Pfister, 
vice-president; Ella Mae 
torian-reporter; and Elva McFie, coun- 
selor. newly elected officers were 
installed Jenette 
The election these officers 
two areas. The president and secretary- 
Omaha-Council 
Bluffs area, the remaining officers being 
from Lincoln. For the past year with the 
exception the historian reporter, all offi- 
cers came from the Omaha-Council Bluffs 
area. The newly elected president held both 
the offices counselor and secretary-treas- 
retiring secretary-treasurer pre- 
sented some the problems peculiar his 
office regional alumni chapter. 

The boys octette from Lincoln High 
school presented four musical selections. 

The next meeting will Council 
Bluffs, probably sometime October. 

—REPORTER 


offices between 


treasurer are 


Dr. Cecil Ross, former counselor 
Zeta Eta chapter the University Missis- 
sippi died Washington Hospital, Wash- 
ington, last August. was counselor 
the chapter from October 1947 
October 26, 1953. 

Beta Gamma chapter, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pennsylvania, its first 
meeting, approved seventeen juniors 
membership. During this meeting project 
was set the supper meeting. chap- 
ter will aim have weekly column the 
college newspaper and each week signifi- 
cant question problem the campus will 
considered. Various committees have been 
set up. The first article concerned freshmen, 
their opinions the college and students, 
their backgrounds and futures. 

The Southern California Alumni chapter, 
San Marino, plans add new members 
California. The second Los Angeles County 
Institute has been held with Mrs. Jane 
Hood, Assistant the Superintendent 
Public Instruction the State Department 
Education, was the Eighty-nine 
were present. 


SUMMER SESSIONS KAPPA DELTA 


(Continued from page 128v) 


JULY 13, 7:00 P.M.: Longmire 
torium 


Revision 
Parker, Assistant Professor Political 
Science, Florida State University 


JULY 20, 7:00 P.M.: Opperman Hall 


Southeast Asia and Pacific Security—Andre 


Van Assenderp, Associate Professor Po- 
litical Science, Florida State University 


JULY 27, 7:00 P.M.: Opperman Hall 
The Family and the School—Earl Koos, Pro- 
fessor Social Welfare, Florida State Uni- 
versity 
After each session there was informal social 
hour the Longmire Lounge. 


Chapter 


CHAPTER 


Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 


Kappa Delta has begun its year 
the Emporia State campus with business 
meeting Sept 23. The year’s schedule 
follows: 

October Tea honoring the Fresh- 
men who are upper quintile members 
their high school honor society, speaker 
will present. 

November 11—A business meeting 
elect new members, Also short program. 

December 2—Informal banquet and ini- 
tiation service. Faculty members will in- 
vited. There will speaker. 

January 6—Meeting with foreign stu- 
dents honored guests, 

February 
America invited, also faculty. 
outstanding speaker will contacted give 
the message. 

March 11—Business meeting. Eligible 
new members will selected. mock in- 
terview the program, inviting several 
officials from large and small schools 
the interviewers. 

guest. The scholarship award pre- 
sented. There will speaker. 

May new officers. 
Informal get together. 


ALPHA GAMMA CHAPTER 


University Kentucky 
Lexington, Kentucky 


The program for 1954-1955 has been 
completed and published 
yearbook. The theme “These Are Our 
Problems.” The program: 


Programs 


September Meeting— 
Chapter declined the invitation contribute 
the establishing lecture series honor 
Dr. Wright, the basis that such proj- 
ects should value Kappa Delta 
whole, and instructed the counselor 
write the Executive Secretary asking that 
national policy considered regard 
such requests for financial aid. 

Announcement the appointment 
all-student committee foster student in- 
terest and activities our chapter. 

Report European Tours 

October 14—Election new members 

College Education Assembly 

October 29—Co-sponsor tea for Educa- 
tional Conference 

November and Dinner; 
Lecture: Services Education 
Should Dr. Lyman 
Ginger, Dean College Adult Educa- 
tion 

February Helping the New 
Teacher—Panel 

March 3—Business Meeting 

March 15—Election new members, 
new officers, and delegates the Regional 
Conference 

April and Dinner—Skit 
Professional Ethics 

April 14—KEA luncheon, Louisville, 
Lecture announced 

May new officers and 
Tea 

Under the heading projects, might 
list these plans: 

The Yearbook the hands mem- 
bers early that they could plan 
attend. 

Publication new Directory 

Pledging new members College 
Assembly 
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Planning orientation program for 
new members 

Concerted efforts through all-student 
committee promote student interest 
and activity our chapter. 


ALPHA CHAPTER 


University Wyoming 
Laramie, 


(Program for 1953-1954) 

October 8—Dr. Clarence Jayne, 
“Germany.” 

November 12—Approval candidates. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rush and Children, “Eng- 
land.” 

December new mem- 
bers. Christmas Party. 

January 14—Dr. Larson. Bill 

February (Date announced later) 
—Joint meeting with Phi Delta Kappa 
(Speaker announced later). 

March Marshall Jones, Sociol- 
ogy Department. 

April 
Shines. Approval Election 

May 13—Spring Banquet. Initiation 
new members. Dean Hamilton—Scholl 
law. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


President Donna Marburger 
First Vice-president Mrs. Margaret Hawes 
Second Betty Dew 


Secretary..... Marlene Christensen 
Jenny Poljanec 


STANDING COMMITTEES 
MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Tessie Mae Halsted, Chairman 
Gertrude Boyd 


Glennie Bacon 


INITIATION COMMITTEE 


Frances Ready, Chairman 
Marlene Christensen 


Frank Ono 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 
Mrs. Margaret Hawes, Chairman 
Nancy Bane 
Margaret Fester 


YEARBOOK COMMITTEE 
Betty Dew, Chairman 
Barbara Wilde 
Ritaro Decker 
Robert Hitch 


BETA OMICRON CHAPTER 


Wisconsin State College 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


This year marks the 25th anniversary 
the founding Beta Omicron Chapter, 
April 17, 1930. April 1955 are 
planning gala celebration with dinner 
and special speaker. hope all our alumni 
will back help celebrate. 

order keep closer touch with our 
alumni members have established the 
office Alumni Secretary. Joyce Hambach, 
3288 46th St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
the new secretary. hope all alumni 
Beta Omicron Chapter reading this report 
will send her their names and current ad- 
dresses, 

Our scholarship fund has enabled 
make the third annual award tuition 
scholarship outstanding Junior class- 
man. Coleen Kell Milwaukee was 
granted the award for this school year. 

November will again sponsor 
breakfast for all Kadelpians Wisconsin 
connection with the Wisconsin Education 
Association meeting Milwaukee. People 
initiated least five different chapters 
attended the breakfast last year. 

conjunction with the other honor 
fraternities the campus again expect 
sponsor evening meeting honoring the 


Freshman and Sophomore students out- 
standing scholastic achievement. 


Beta Tau CHAPTER 


Crosse State College 
Crosse, Wisconsin 


SEPTEMBER 23—Beta Tau held tea 
the home our counselor, Everett 
Walters, for twenty-nine prospective mem- 
bers. 

Beta Tau has received word tenta- 
tively planned regional conference chap- 
ters the states Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, and part Wisconsin 
held Moorehead, 

Tuesday, October has been set 
date for the fall initiation new members. 
that time the program for the year will 
announced. 

meeting the executive committee 
was decided make special effort this 
year reactivate many possible the 
alumni Beta Tau who will teaching 
this 

Due the absence Helen Brinkman, 
who has changed schools, Ann Campbell 
will serve temporary vice-president 
Beta Tau. 


GAMMA ZETA CHAPTER 


State Teachers College 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Gamma Zeta chapter Kappa Delta 
State Teachers College Trenton has 
chosen the general theme “Teacher Re- 
cruitment.” During the year, planned 
that teams Kappa Delta members will 
visit various schools the central New 
Jersey area speak those high school 
students who are planning enter teaching 
and those who have not yet made 
their mind about profession; attempt 
interest and encourage them. will 
prepared answer any questions they may 
have concerning training for teaching. 

addition this general program, the 


meetings which have planned include 
the initiation twenty-one juniors and 
seniors into the society dinner meeting 
October 14th, and initiation honor- 
ary position Dr. Fredrick Raubinger, 
Commissioner Education the state 
New Jersey the same evening. Dr. Rau- 
binger will also deliver the address start 
off our teacher recruitment program. The 
November 4th meeting NJEA 
headquarters Trenton where Law- 
rence Johnson, editor the NJEA Review 
will show through NJEA headquarters 
and make available literature and 
additional information teacher recruit- 
men. December 2nd, speakers have 
been invited talk on, “Behavior Analysis 
According Freud and Jung.” The meet- 
ing January 6th panel discus- 
sion on, “Religion the Public Schools” 
while the February 3rd meeting will 
centered about reports from the groups 
which have visited high schools the area 
for the purpose recruiting teachers. 
hope able evaluate the year’s pro- 
gram that time. March 3rd, have 
planned hear speakers on, “Personal 
Philosophy Education.” This meeting 
will open those freshman and sopho- 
more students the college who will 
eligible for Kappa Delta the future. 
campus members high school FTA 
from central New Jersey schools. May 
12th will hold our final meeting and 
conclude the year with dinner which 
the Glassboro State Teachers College chap- 
ter Kappa Delta has been invited. 
Posr 
Historian-Reporter 


GAMMA CHAPTER 


State University College for Teachers 
Buffalo, New York 


Among the programs planned the 
chapter this year lecture Rouseau 
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and education Dr. Charles Messner, 
member the college faculty and Kappa 
Delta Pi. February, Miss Julia Piquette 
the Speech Department will present 
play reading. Other programs for the year 
are the planning stage, including 
choral speaking presentation for the Spring 
banquet. 

This Fall the chapter will initiate 
new members, who during the pledging 
period will devote one two hours each 
week working the Butler Library 
the college. also hoped initiate two 
faculty members into the chapter. 

addition sponsoring the Dean’s 
which the chapter has done for many years, 
Gamma undertaking new project, 
that being “hospitality chairmen” for the 
foreign students campus. proj- 
ect, the chapter will try make these stu- 
dents feel more home while attending 
the college, and profit ourselves shar- 
ing their ideas. 


Beta CHAPTER 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


Wednesday, meet- 
ing the Union. Election new mem- 
bers. 

October 13, Experi- 
ences Beginning 
Kadelpians. 

Wednesday, October 27, 
Pledging and Pledge Party Wiener Roast. 

Wednesday, November 10, 
Initiation Services the Union, Initiation 
Dinner. Education Leadership Day—Su- 
guests. Dr. Walter Cocking, Editor, “The 
School Executive.” 

Wednesday, December 7:00-9:00— 
Business Meeting the Union. “Inter- 
views with Employers and Job 
Dr. Munzenmayer. 

Wednesday, January 19, 7:00-9:00— 


Business Meeting the Election 


new members. “Seventh Graders View 
Student Teachers.” 

Wednesday, February 
Business Meeting. Election new mem- 
bers. Schools and Teacher Edu- 
Faculty Members, 

Wednesday, March 
Pledging and Faculty Party, Union Ball- 

Wednesday, April 13, 7:00-9:00—Ini- 
tiation and Dinner. 

Wednesday, May 5:00-9:00—Wie- 
ner Roast honor graduating seniors, 

Wednesday, May 25, 3:00-5:00— 
Scholarship 


Era CHAPTER 
Northwestern State College 
Alva, Oklahoma 


Delta Eta Chapter, Northwestern State 
College, Alva, Oklahoma, will continue 
the program theme “Widening Hori- 
zons.” Medicine, Education, and Art will 
stressed. 

special feature activities this year 
will three joint meetings with Future 
Teachers The programs for 
these meetings will focus upon the teach- 
ing and educational opportunities for young 
people. hoped that concerted effort 
may directed toward recruiting for the 
professional ranks may result. 

Honor roll students will invited 
one meeting, usual, and the annual 
award the outstanding senior student 
$20 will continued. 


CHAPTER 
Bowling Green University 

Bowling Green, Ohio 
October 13—Subject: Juvenile Delin- 
quency. Speaker: Joseph Prebeg, Super- 
visor Juvenile Court. The dues for those 
members who were initiated December 
1953 will $2.50. Please pay Dr. Young 


this meeting. Refreshments will served. 

November 10—Subject: Evaluation 
the Preparation for Teaching. Panel: 
Mrs. Dickerman, William Weeston, 
Chester Palen, Barbara Zahrend, Helen 
Wise, Mrs. Patricia Jones, Virginia Crock- 
et, Esther Hayhurst. Election new 
members. 

December 
5:30. Initiation Dinner—Charles Restau- 
rant 6:30. Speaker: Rev. Paul Becher, 
Former President Delta Phi Chapter; 
Pastor Martin Luther Lutheran Church, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

February 8—Subject: Practice ‘Teaching 
Experiences. Panel Discussion Seniors 
Education. 

March 8—Subject: Education the 
Handicapped Child. Speaker: Dr. Martha 
Gesling. Election new 

April 3—Honors Tea—2:00-5:00 
All students the Col- 
lege Education with least three point 
average are invited. All members Kappa 
Delta are requested present. 

April 27—Initiation 5:30 P.M. 
Studio Initiation Dinner—Charles Res- 
taurant 6:30 P.M. Speaker: Miss Zola 
Jacobs, Superintendent Schools, Findlay, 
Ohio. 


Tau CHAPTER 


State Teachers College, Geneseo, 
New York 


October new officers 
and election future members. 

State Teachers College’s “Homecoming” 
activities being guides for campus tours, 
and also entering float the all-college 
parade. 


October 19—Presenting program for 
Freshman Orientation explaining Kappa 


Delta Pi. 


November 3—Initiation new mem- 


December 1—A program Dr. Mau, 
local historian, showing his slides concern- 
ing the history Geneseo. 

January 5—Open meeting. 

February 2—Dinner honoring returning 
practice teachers. 

March discussion with mem- 
ber-participants, discussing “The Profes- 
sional Standing 

March 31—Election officers for the 
next year. 

May 4—Annual Kappa Delta ban- 
quet, including installation officers. 


ZETA SIGMA CHAPTER 


State Teachers College, 
Valley City, North Dakota 


Theme: Some Responsibilities the 

October: The Teacher’s Responsibility 
the Profession. 

November: The Teacher’s Responsibility 
the Community. 

January: The Teacher’s Responsibility 
the State. 

February: The Teacher’s Responsibility 
the Nation. 

March: The Teacher’s Responsibility 
the World with special emphasis The 
United Nations. 

April: Annual Banquet—Special Speaker. 


Initiation. 


ZETA Pst CHAPTER 


Eastern Illinois State College, 
Charleston, Illinois 


August—Planning Session. 
Vice-President automatically chairman 
the Program Committee, she called the 
meeting plan activities for the year. 

September—Business. This was the first 
meeting the College year. The officers 
were installed; plans the year’s activities 
were voted upon and copies were distrib- 
uted the members. 
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October—Business and Social. The busi- 
ness part the meeting will devoted 
planning for the induction new mem- 
bers, assembly program, and Christ- 
mas party for the children the Merri- 
weather Home. The social aspect will 
reception, honoring students having 
“B” average. 

November—Educational. During Amer- 
ican Education Week the chapter plans 
assembly program with guest speaker 
highlight the induction new members 
into the Chapter. The civic project for the 
month will collecting items for Thanks- 
giving baskets. 

December—Civic. Annually Christmas 
party held for the children the Merri- 
weather Home, temporary home for chil- 
dren located the College community. 

January—Business and Social. this 
meeting final plans will made for the 
movie. Afterwards workshop, pooling the 
ideas experienced teachers the chapter, 
will held means solving some 
the problems the new teacher. 

February—Educational. 
concern will presenting educational 
movie interest children. 

March—Business. This business meet- 
ing will devoted planning for the 
spring induction, planning picnic for the 
children the Merriweather Home, and 
listening reports from the Regional Con- 
ference. 


April—Civic. are hoping provide 


enjoyable picnic for the children the 
Merriweather Home. 

May—Social. hoped that members 
the Chapter will have pleasant evening 
together the theatre. 

June—Business and Social. The final 
meeting the year will the election 
officers for the ensuing college year. Climax- 
ing the year’s activities will beach 
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Langston University, Langston, Oklahoma 
Orientation Tea 
Tolson, Litt.D. Poet 
Laureate Liberia, Knight the’ Order 
the Star Africa. Business Meeting— 
Backyard Picnic and Roundup. 
October—Joint Meeting. Students from 
other Colleges. Discussion, “Glimpses 
Education Foreign Countries.” 
November—Homecoming. Coffee Hour 
with Alumni Members Kappa Delta Pi. 
Initiation. 
December—Assembly Program Honor- 
ing Sophomore Honor Students. 
January—Open Public 
“Public Schools and Integration.” 
February—Business Meeting. Report 
Scholarship Committee. 
March—Movie—Title announced. 
Experiences Practice Teachers Graduat- 
ing Kadelpians. 
April—Spring Initiation. 
May—Business Meeting. Election 
Officers. 


all have learn, one way another, that neither men nor 
boys get second chances this world. all get new chances the end 
our lives, but not second chances the same set 
and the great difference between one person and another how 
takes hold and uses his first chance, and how takes his fall 
scored against 


I 
alee 


